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When You Build or Alter 
Install the Vogel Number 
Ten Seat Action Closet 
Combination 


IS made by a concern that has specialized for 
many years in this type of closet. Tank can be 


built in high or low; behind the wall or exposed. 
The Vogel Number Ten is supplied made up to 
your specifications, so far as height of tank is 
concerned. Should you want our help in laying 
out the installation, tell us. We shall be glad to 
give you roughing-in measurements and supply 
Vogel Number Tens to fit these measurements 
exactly. 


The bowl of the Vogel Number Ten is heavy 
vitreous china—glistening white. All brass parts 
are heavy and covered with a good thick coating 
of nickel. The valve in the Vogel Number Ten 
should never need adjusting — but should it, the 
entire valve stem can be removed in one minute. 


This in itself illustrates the simplicity of the 
Vogel Number Ten designed especially for schools 
and institutions. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Steel Saws Bite Their Way Thru Huge Blocks of 
Slate. These Solid Fine Grained Blocks Furnish 
Blackboards That Have No Equal. A “Pyramid” 
Brand Slate Blackboard Will Outlast the Building 


| ee — \ 





__——— 


EVERY INCH A REAL BOARD | 


Each great solid block of “Pyramid” 
brand natural slate means blackboards 
that will outlast the building. Every 


inch of its solid fine even texture will 


even surface makes writing a pleasure. 
After each day’s work a sponging leaves | 
these natural slate blackboards fresh 
and clean for another day, another year 
serve as an ideal writing surface for and a century to come. A _ postcard 
centuries. A replacement will never be 
necessary. No warping or cracking 
from water or heat. Every modern 


school knows their value. Their fine 


will bring you two books of value. ' 
One contains an interesting story on the 
quarrying of slate and another, specifi- 


cations and general information. 


Natura ral State Hiackboard Co 











a 40 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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_Another advantage in The Johnson System Of Heat , 
} And Humidity Control is that the principle and appar- © 
© atus are beyond all stages of experiment. There re- 
mains no cause for any question as to its application, 
operation and results. And the vital essential of > 

automatic heat and humidity control is perform- (FS) 
’ ance alter installation, not promises before. ¢ 
Therefore, it is wisest to equip a building 
with Johnson Control: the all metal system, | 


the all perfect graduated control, the 
FO) Dual Thermostat (Night And Day) aD) 
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KEWANE 


STEEL BeILER 


Of all the equipment going into a building the 
heating boiler is the most important. It’s the 
heart. And a building without a sound heart 
can’t be profitable. 


Wild - Boiler Up 


rom I 


Wise owners know it. So they actually do 
“Build from the Boiler-UP.” And they usually 
choose Kewanee because of its known reliability 
plus its ability to provide heat at the lowest cost. 
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When you insist on install- 
ing Kewanee you recom- 
mend the boiler which every 
owner recognizes as the 
LEADER. 
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KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in 40 Principal Cities 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS RADIATORS WATER HEATERS TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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The Nation’s LEADING ARCHITECTS 
ERECOMMEND Copper, Brass and Bronze 





RAYMOND M. HOOD, designer of the 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, and the Ameri- 
can Radiator Building, New York, says 
that repairs due to rusting metals" never 
occur where Copper, Brass and Bronze 


have been used.” 





WILLIAM B. ITTNER, designer of 
many schools as well as the Continental 
Life Insurance Company Building in St. 
Louis, says: “Although they cost a little 
more in the beginning, Copper, Brass 
and Bronze invariably prove a real econ- 
omy in the long run. 





N. MAX DUNNING, noted Chicago 
architect, says: “In my experience I have 
always found that the greater perman- 
ence of Copper and Brass has always 
justified their greater initial cost.” 





J. OTIS POST, member of the firm 
of George B. Post & Sons, designers of 
the New York Stock Exchange, says: 
“we have found that in the long run 
Coren and Brass prove a real dollars 
and cents economy.” 


COPPER, 


BRASS, 


HE greatest architects in the country, men who 
design the great skyscrapers, office and public 
buildings of America, are practically unanimous 
in advising the use of Copper, Brass and Bronze 
materials in any structure that is built to last. And cer- 


tainly school buildings fall under that classification. 


By using Copper, Brass and Bronze in your school 
buildings you equip them to give maximum service 
at minimum upkeep cost. Copper roofing, flashings, 
gutters and downspouts serve without repair or re- 
placement for generations. Neither rain, snow, 


sleet or fog can cause them to rust. 


Brass pipe gives trouble-free service for the life 
of the building. It safeguards the health of pupils. 
Solid Brass or Bronze hardware and lighting fixtures 
are the only kind that will withstand the constant 


handling encountered in school service. 


Although these rust-proof materials cost somewhat 
more than rustable or so-called rust-resisting metals, 
they prove an economy in the long run. The years 
of service and immunity from repairs and replace- 
ments that they give are worth many times their 
additional cost. 


Our Building Service Department will be glad to 
work with you on all problems pertaining to the 


use of Copper, Brass and Bronze. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Midwestern Office: 
Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Office: 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BRONZE — The World’s 





HARVEY WILEY CORBETT, designer 
of the Bush Building, New York, says: 
“When one considers how very little 
more Copper and Brass now cost, it 
seems extremely foolish economy to 
gamble with the rust troubles that so 
often occur when corrodible materials 
are used.” 





ALBERT KAHN, INC., designers of 
the Fisher Building in Detroit, say: 
“Money saved in the initial cost by the 
use of sheet metal and pipes that rust 
out in a few years is not economy in any 
sense of the word.” 





H. ELDRIDGE HANNAFORD, mem- 
ber of the firm of Samuel Hannaford & 
Sons, well known Cincinnati architects, 
says: “Wherever permanency and free- 
dom from annoying replacements and 
maintenance costs are of primary con- 
sideration, it has been the custom of 
this firm to specify Copper and Brass.” 





LEON N. GILLETTE of the New York 
firm of Walker & Gillette, designers of 
the Industrial Trust Building in Provi- 
dence, says: “Even when Copper and 
Brass were very much more expensive 
than they are today we recommended 
them to our clients as proving a real 
economy in the long run.” 





Most Useful Metals 
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Exteriorand boiler room of Memorial High 
School, West New York, N. J. Heated 
with three down draft smokeless Pacific 
Boilers of 26,000 square feet capacity each. 
Architect: William Mayer, Jr.; Steamfitter: 
Ricker and Knebler, Inc.; Engineer: 
Pacific Engineering Equipment Corp. 
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warm Northern New Jersey Schools 


It is evidence of a boiler’s worth when a single 
school picks Pacific Boilers as standard equip- 
ment. But when a good portion ofa whole section of 
a state makes the same selection, there is something 
indisputable about it. And that is the eminence 


welded steel construction, which was Pacific’s con- 
tribution to the heating field, and in which feature 
it still leads, attracted attention from these school 
boards from the start. Proof of its economical oper- 
ation, its efficiency, its ability to steam quickly, 


Pacifics enjoy in Northern New Jersey. 

The heating problems of the Memorial High 
School at West NewYork, N. J., are similar to those 
throughout that section of the state. The test applied 
there in finding the right boiler for school heating 
purposes was the same in eleven other northern 
New Jersey cities. And Pacific passed them all with 
distinction. 


The longevity and all round dependability of 


and the ease and economy in its maintenance 
came by simple demonstration. Beside those in 
West New York, there are Pacific installations in 
schools at New Brunswick, Guttenberg, Hacken- 
sack, Westfield, Plainfield, Princeton, Fort Lee, 
Highland Park, West Orange, Linden and Elizabeth. 


Could stronger reasons be given for your investi- 
gation of Pacific’s distinguished performance? May 
we send literature? 
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CIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL COMBINATION 
NM 





PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Factories: Waukegan, IIIL., Bristol, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 58 Cities 
Division of United States Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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~Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B2605-B2609 


AIA 27¢5 


ference between the 
cheapest that can be 
bought and the best that 
can be made, is pitifully 
little in terms of dollars, 
yet it means everything 


in case of panic. 


ows 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Im panic devices, the dif- 
| 
| 
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Baltimore 


New Orleans 
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‘Who said 


style is always expensive ? 


“Style” costs money. The ultra-expensive 
automobile will not run much faster or 
last much longer than any good medium 
priced car. The price difference is paid 
largely for style — for the satisfaction of 
owning something superlatively fine. 
But in window shades you pay no huge 
bonus for style. 
Columbia Window 
Shades have enough of it 
to win their way into 
such splendid hotels as 
the Savoy-Plaza and the 


Columbia 





McAlpin in New York. Yet you find these 
identical window shades in thousands of 
schools, hospitals, office buildings and 
inexpensive homes — bought by shrewd 
buyers who insist on getting their money’s 
worth in long satisfactory service. 
Columbia Mills takes pride in making 
shades that are at once 
fine enough for the most 
palatial American hotel 
and economical enough 
for the humblest country 


school. 





GUARANT E ED Ue 


WINDOW SHADES 


and ROLLERS 


The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Firru AVENUE. NEW YORK 


Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 


Boston Chicago 


Philadelphia Portland (Ore.) 


Cleveland Dallas 


Detroit Fresno 


St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Salt Lake City 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Minneapolis 
Seattle 
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Administration Bldg., State Teach- 
ers College,San Diego, Calif. George 
B. McDougall, State Architect. 





A pound of dirt— 


Tracked in on muddy or dusty days—from nobody is 
knows where—every day every school in the country ES . 
receives its grist of dirt and dust. 3 


Hand methods will not remove it all—in fact on test 
it has been proved that the Spencer Central Cleaning 
System will remove a pound more of dirt than hand 
methods in the small space of four rooms. 


In other words, the Spencer System removed 171 per . 
cent as much dirt as the brush. we 


The Spencer System is not expensive when the health 
of the children and its low operating cost are consid- 
; | ered.. It can be installed in any school—old or new, 
large or small. We would like an opportunity to pre- 
sent you or your architect with some of the facts. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS 
Western Hills High 
School, Cincinnati. 
Garber & Woodward, ®D 


Architects. 
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Three oil fired Heggie-Simplex Boilers in Georgetown University Preparatory School, Rockville Pike, Md. 


Georgetown is Saving Fuel 













T Georgetown, too, they are finding 

that building maintenance funds go 

further when modern Heggie - Simplex 
Boilers supply heat and hot water. 


The huge combustion chamber in these 
advanced heating units gives fuel — 
gas, oil or coal—more room to burn. 
Their scientific design brings more 
heating surface in direct contact 
with the fire and assures morerapid 
absorption of heat and greater 
efficiency. Unrestricted circula- 
tion carries the heat quickly to 
the outlet. 





Gases rising from the fire are 
stripped of their useable heat 


With Ehese Modern Boilers 










units in Heggie-Simplex Boilers by a special 
rear-front-rear flue passage which carries 
them twice the length of the boiler before 
allowing them to escape. 


Heggie-Simplex Boilers virtually elim- 
inate repair costs. They are electrically 
welded ofsteelintoasingle crack-proof, 
leak-proof unit—a particularly 
important safeguard where boilers 
are automatically fired. Heggie- 
Simplex Boilers, equipped with 
portable grates, may be readily 
converted to use with any fuel. 
Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company, Joliet, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities — 


telephone and address listed under 
**Heggie-Simplex Boilers.”’ 


HEGGIE’SIMPLEX 


STEER HEATENG BOELERS 








“Bubblers” 


For All Needs! 


EGARDLESS of the service—there is a Rundle- 


i Spence Vertico-Slant Fountain that will provide 
the most practical and sanitary drinking. 

, Lips cannot touch the R-S nozzle—the contamination 

of lip-contact is automatically eliminated. The 

- slight slant stream prevents water from falling back 


upon the jet. 


i Let us give you complete information on R-S 


Drinking fountains. 


RUND 


51-Fourth Street 


| 
| RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. CO. 
| MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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High School, 
Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


Also at Cleveland Heights 
—They “Swim in Drinking Water” 


Here again we have a fine example of a modern 
high school and an up-to-date swimming pool, de- 
signed to make swimming an attractive part of the 
required physical education. 

And not only has the Board of Education provid- 
ed these excellent facilities but they have also fully 
protected the health of the students by installing a 


COUTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TEE ie COUTTT TTT CETTE EE 
——————— 


complete, reliable water purification system in con- 
nection with the swimming pool. 


The pool water is continuously recirculated, fil- 
tered to remove all turbidity and suspended mate- 
rial, heated to maintain a constant temperature, and 
sterilised with Liquid Chlorine by means of a W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizer—thus guaranteeing that 
all microbes of disease are destroyed. 


TUTTITTIIT MTD ME ETE 


The Board of Education in installing a W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizer knows that process of 
chlorination is recommended by the American Pub- 
lic Health Asssociation as being the most effective 
method of swimming pool sanitation because chlo- 
rination — and chlorination alone — sets up in the 
pool a residual sterilizing action so that every drop 
of water is sterilized. 

We will be glad to tell you more about the out- 
standing schools in the United States that have in- 
stalled on the swimming pools the same sterilizing 
apparatus that is used on over 75° of the drinking 
water supplied in North America. 


A postal will bring technical publication No. 41. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 


Mew YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SANITATION 
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SURE 
ECONOMY 


Two Very Good Reasons Why School Superintendents 
Choose Clow Madden 


Every school superintendent knows the 
importance of plumbing and sanitation. 
He knows closets, stalls, and lavatories 
must be surely sanitary, or dire may be the 
results. Clow Madden Automatics are 
built to go a quarter century. 


After every use, a flood of water—though 
not a wasteful portion (economy again) 
drowns and carries off all smells and filth. 
It’s automatic. 


The entire bowl receives an equal flush— 


Record No. 109 


In 1912, 12 Clow Mad- 
den Automatics were 
installed. Repairs 
were practically 
nothing. Today, 
after 16 years’ serv- 
ice, they are still 
working perfectly. 


Location: Pala- 
tine School, Pal- 
atine, Illinois. 


Automatics 


for Clow bowls have no quirks or turns to 
shelter and hatch bacteria (sure sanitation). 


Simple as A B C the Madden Valve has 
no diaphragms or counterweights. It has, 
in fact, only two moving parts — nothing 
to cause grief. It can’t forget to work— 
it’s automatic. 


Superintendents can know that school 
sanitation and economy are sure with 
Clow Madden Automatics and Clow 
plumbing. (Read record No. 109.) 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, can 
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Are you as proud of 
your building as you 
are of your teachers? 


T is splendid to have a teaching staff of which the 
community boasts. It is just as commendable to 
have a building that is worthy of the teachers. 


Not necessarily a new building, but the old one 
put in spic-and-span shape. 


SONNEBORN 


School Floor Treatments 
and School Paints 


will transform the appearance of a school building 
at moderate cost, and do away with future upkeep 
cost for years to come. 


Consider your floors. You can’t expect an un- 
treated concrete floor not to kick up dust that is 
unhealthful and annoying. And constant usage 
wears away unprotected concrete. 


LAPIDOLITH, a liquid chemical con- 
crete hardener, will stop concrete dust 
for all time. It will so harden the floors 
that they become strong and staunch for 
years. It does this by penetrating the 
concrete and binding together the loose 
concrete particles, producing a floor sur- 
face that is flint-like in hardness. 


Don’t neglect your wood floors. If they 
have not been treated with LIGNO- 
PHOL they are literally parched for 
their original gums and oils that were 
lost to the wood when kiln-dried. 


LIGNOPHOL not only hardens the sur- 
face against constant wear, but enters 
the inner wood and fills the wood cells 
with their original oils and gums. Your 
floors become resilient. They no longer 
splinter, check, crack, warp or rot. 


Both LAPIDOLITH and LIGNOPHOL 
are as easy to apply as water. Since they 
dry overnight, your routine is not af- 
fected. Since any janitor can apply them, 
there is no extra labor cost. 





CEMCOAT, a gloss enamel paint, will 
transform your recitation rooms, halls 
or auditorium. Its cheery tone will in- 
tensify the light and help pupils’ eyes. 
It can be washed over again and again. 
And it stays white after other paints 
turn yellow. 


In study hall or library it would be ‘well to paint with 
SONOTINT. Its mellow light is restful to eyes that are 
constantly concentrating. Its surface can be washed 
without affecting it in any way. Without any 
poisonous ingredients, it is absolutely safe to use. 


The leading schools and colleges use Sonneborn s - 
Products. Your contractor knows their qual- 7 
ity. If he cannot obtain them, write ys 7 
direct. - 
4 oe 
S 
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HealthComes First 


EALTH, the prime consideration where American 

childhood is concerned! Toilet and shower com- 
partments must be kept clean and sanitary. Reason 
enough for the ever-growing popularity of staunch, 
practically indestructible, sanitary Sanymetal Toilet 
and Shower Partitions in schools, institutions, and 
homes. 


Besides the fact that Sanymetal Partitions are a 
material aid and safeguard to health, their neat ap- 
pearance and economy will appeal to you as well. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 





Toilet nd Office 
PARTITIONS 
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torunrow & CRANE VALVES & eonmren 














South High School, South Omaha, Neb. Crane equipped throughout. Architect, John Latenser & Sons, Omaha, Neb. 
General Contractor, Parsons Coastruction Co., Omaha, Neb. Plumbing and Heating Contractor, B. Grunwald, Inc. 
Engineer, Arlington Engineering Corp., Chicago, II. 


The new idea in education 


forms character, too... 


Modern education has definitely 
established the value of visual ex- 
perience in teaching. It has proved 
that images seen, create a more 
indelible impression on the plastic 
minds of children, than those 
formed by reading or hearing. 


So it is that the equipment of 
school buildings is emphasized 
as second only in importance to 
the teaching staff. For the ap- 
pointments of class-room and 
wash-room play an important 


role in developing the character 
of children... they symbolize 


orderliness and self respect. 


It is little wonder then, that the 
majority of authorities on school 
construction are selecting Crane 
installations. For not only are 
Crane fixtures and materials 
durable, economical, and com- 
fort-giving over a period of time, 
but objectively they give chil- 
dren the visual experience of 
cleanliness. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices inOne Hundred and Fighty Cities 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
| 411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, | 


C. O. BOYCE 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 








COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 






| SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
| 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts | 








EDWARDS & GREEN, INC. 


ARCHITECTS 


School Specialists 


548 Federal St., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








DIRECTORY 


Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward | 
GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
4 W. Seventh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 130 Wisconsin Ave. 





C. M. GARLAND J. A. SCRIBBINS | 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, II. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


|  HERSH & SHOLLAR 
| Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 


| Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


| 

















WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the ‘‘HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


























HOUCK & SMENNER 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
School Specialists 
Ae mt ILLINOIS LICENSE 1 S.A. 


| Betram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
| 


| GEISECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 
















HARRY M. GRIFFIN 


ARCHITECT 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. 







HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


ARCHITECTS 






Boston, Mass. | 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engincering Service Rendered 

Board of Education Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 








ARTHUR H. KIENAPPEL 


ARCHITECT 


HACKER & HACKER 
ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 


at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. Milwaukee, Wis. 


445 Milwaukee St., 











LEE & HEWITT 


MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 

| PATERSON,N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 

Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building Hempsted, N. Y. 





HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
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PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 























oseph C. Llewellyn Ralph C. Llewell 
J F.A.1.A. MW-S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 





















Edgar E.Lundeen.A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Registered Architect Edwin Roozen 
Archie N.Schaeffer, A.1.A. 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
Successors to A. L. Pillsbury Architect 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson | 
PETERSON & JOHNSON | STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


Architects Board of Fducation City of Rockford, III. Equitable Life Building 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ls aaasseeiasiaiaeataniaameneametnianaatis 


JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS TOOKER & MARSH 


Specialists in School House Construction ARCHITECTS 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jefferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


MARR & HOLMAN 


ARCHITECTS 


Members, American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 
701-703 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


| Godivey Poggi CHARLES L. TOUTMAN 


aia | Registered Architect and Engineer 

William B. Bragdon | niet 
ARCHITECTS ; 

| Elizabeth, New Jersey | 410 American Trus: Building Evansville, Ind. 








| | IRVING K. POND, C.E., . EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 

F. and Past Pres. A.1.A. M. Am Soc. C.E. HENRY H. TURNER 
| McGARRY & McGARRY ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. Architect, Institutional Specialist 
| ARCHITECTS | POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
; ARCHITECTS a " Bosed of ion City of G 
| 241 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, I1l. | Service —— ates — ity of Grand 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK eee cone Dank Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 


ARCHITECTS PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS $000 Qos damien, Eeteale, Radeon 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings & THOMAS Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials | School Architects Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in 
tructural, Heating Ventilating, Electrical 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa and Power Engineering 





| CHARLES M. ROBINSON’ C. CUSTER ROBINSON 

W. H. McLEAN BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 
ARCHITECT 

713 or’ TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 


H. J. VAN RYN, A.I.A. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


| | | VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
CHARLES M. ROBINSON 
OSTON, MASS. | ae ata INS ARCHITECTS 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of Schools and Public Buildings | Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
School Buildings | Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE WIS. 


Oren eaten —_ sapeneps 
Rae 












MILLER & WALLACE, Inc. 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, III. 


KARL D. NORRIS 


ARCHITECT 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG | WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECT ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 





OLEAN, - i. Hanover - New Hampshire 

























| 







Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 








Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 
















Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 







PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 


205 Calumet Building Phone 282 
EAST CHICAGO -i- INDIANA 


= — 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 





Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 
THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


SSC SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSERESESSISSSSSSSSHOHS! SESSESHSSSHHSSHS SESS SESS ESSeSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeseseseeeES 
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Salisbury, Maryland, 
settled the waste disposal 
problem once and for all. 


small school 
buildings, too, 


Kernerator is 
invaluable 


ee 





KERNERAT 


Garbage and 
Waste Disposal 


Sacer eneeeeeeeeseee esse ee SSeS ARES ERAS SESE REESE ESE SSSSSESSESSSESSOSSESESSSESESSESESSSSSEEEESSERSSEESESESSEEESEESEEsESEETEEESESESSeeseEseeEeSeeEeEesEES 











The Maryland State 
Normal School, 





ERNERATOR is the champion of sanitation in school 
buildings. The Maryland State Normal School is typical 
of the large number of schools, academies, and semi- 

naries that enthusiastically endorse the Kernerator. Mr. 
Holloway, principal, writes, ‘A Kernerator was built into 
this school building when it was constructed three years 


ago. It has given perfect satisfaction. It isa splendid means 


for effective disposal of all combustible waste materials.” 


Filthy, insanitary garbage cans and fire hazardous rubbish 
piles are gone forever when a Kernerator is installed. Gar- 
bage, papers, sweepings and refuse of all kinds are simply 
dropped into handy hopper doors conveniently located on 
each floor and fall to the combustion chamber in the base- 
ment. An occasional lighting burns the air-dried accumu- 
lation—no fuel is required. Non-combustibles are flame- 
sterilized for removal with the ashes. 


HERE’S WHAT KERNERATOR ASSURES: 


1. Overcomes the chief cause of 75% of school 
fires through trash piles in the basement. 

2. Banishes the trucking of waste paper and 
sweepings to the basement. 

3. Entirely does away with the expense of buy- 
ing, cleaning and replacing of garbage cans. 

4. Provides for instant disposal of refuse from 
cafe and cafeteria. 

5. Makes it unnecessary for foul-smelling gar- 
bage wagons to call for garbage. 

6. Provides more sanitary surroundings, and 
greater health assurance. 

7. Costs nothing to operate or maintain—re- 
quires no fuel—an occasional match burns 
the waste and air-dried garbage. 


There are Kernerator school models as low as $250 and the 
masonry adds but little more when the regular chimney is 
used. Send for our new illustrated school booklet which 
gives valuable information on uses and _ installation of 
Kernerator. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


733 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Costless 


eS Se Nk TL 4 
Drop All Waste Here-Then FORGET It 
Er 
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THE CHIMNEY~-FED INCINERATOR 





Instant, Sanitary, 





Univent and Glass make the difference 


UCCESSFUL results of the Uni- 
vent have brought national rec- 
ognition to the basic idea of unit 
ventilation. With success has come 
imitation; but—imitation is not du- 
plication. 
This fact is becoming more and more 
known: the results of Univent Ven- 
tilation cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator. The Univent's 
important features are exclusive to 
the Univent. 


The Univent is a complete individual 
ventilating machine. Draws air di- 
rectly from out of doors. Cleans it. 
Warms it to a comfortable tempera- 
ture. Distributes it gently to every 
corner of the room—without draft. 
Simpler than opening windows and 
there is no question as to results— 


no other 
ventilator gives 


Here as 


VENTILATION 
that cannot be 


duplicated 


because Univent results are obvious. 


Better health and attendance records 
—better concentration of pupils— 
satisfied teachers—these are some of 
the results credited to the Univent by 
school authorities, architects and en- 
gineers everywhere who endorse it as 
the most simple, efficient and eco- 
nomical system of ventilation known. 
Write for free book of facts, No. 29. 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline, Illinois. 


NIVENT 


(TRAOE 


VENTILATION 


MARK ) 
ry, 








Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 








IX YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
S structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventiiating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION ~*+ 


Moline, 





> > ~ « 


JNI 


for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


cupies no room 


space and makes 


possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 


.. . Supersedes all 
previousradiators, 
radiator cabinets 
or enclosures. Oc- 






THE HERMAN NELSON 


hifet 


Teace MARA 


HEA TER 
Itoperatesat steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 

Industrial Buildings. 





Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
Operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Saies and Service 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA EMPORIA PORTLAND TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY W ASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 


DENVER 
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_ PERFECT LIGHT CONTROL IN SCHOOLROOMS OF AVERAGE SIZE 
























Figure No. 1 \ LLL EBA i 
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This remarkable distri- : BB a 
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bution of light to all , Se —————— een eenerone 
parts of the room will —— . —————— 








show from 50 to 100 per 
cent more light at the 
desk height and above 
parallel to the side wall, 
and is of the utmost im- 
portance in saving the 
students’ eyes and giv- 
ing them full daylight 
for their work and in- 
creased efficiency. 


Figure No. 2 


Shows what happens to 
the vertical light that 
has passed through 
Pressed Lens Glass, 
when glazed in the 
upper two-fifths of the 
glass area, after it 
strikes the ceiling. This 
principle is functioning 
on the side walls as well. 
The method illustrated 
increases the illumina- 
tion as much as 100 per 
cent or more as meas- 
ured in foot candles 
without appreciable 
glare. 


cininan settee inpeailiscialaninaar cenetetpnvtinn anita choad tele ise RLA RE ANE EIR AE OGL ANAL ALOE ELA ATEE AM 
. ‘ 


Figure No. 3 


Window glass only, loses SS 
possibly 50 per cent of SSS 
natural light in trans- SS 
mission, due to reflec- SS 
tion. Scarcely any re- & SS 
flected light from the 7 SS 
ceiling reaches the far 77 SSS 
side of the room “where 7 SSS 
five foot candlesandless “7” OS 
are found much too free 47/77 
quently to be ignored.” “ alae : 
(See Public Health | 
Bulletin No. 159, Treas. 

Dept., Washington.) 


Scale: 1 In. = 4’ 8” Arthur Hardoncourt, Engineer 








PRESSED LENS GLASS 
J 


Vertical light enters Pressed Lens Glass 
at any angle and is redirected or dif- 
fused in all directions. Natural daylight 
is thus made available to correct faulty 
illumination existing in every school, 
even where the standard is observed re- 
quiring one square foot of glass to every 
four feet of floor area. 


Many installations in schools of the 
largest type throughout the country and 
no failures anywhere. We invite corre- 
spondence for further particulars. En- 
dorsed by leading architects and engi- 
neers. Stocked by leading jobbers. 


MANUFACTURERS GLASS CO. 


CHICAGO 


1702 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


551 Fifth Avenue 





LENS-RIB WIRE GLASS 


© 1929—Mfg. Glass Co. 






















LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 


No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 





— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 

















Book Truck 
No. 8035 



























Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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The Most Reliable | 
Line of Tables 
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No. 321-A 


A good Table is like a true friend—it can 
be relied upon to help you. A good table, 
a Samson, can be relied upon to stand up 
under years of hard service. And you will 
find that the numerous exclusive Samson 
features have made many true friends for 
Samson Tables in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. 


As a means of posi- 
tive identification of 
Samson Tables look 
for this trade mark. 
It is also your guar- 
antee of Quality and 
Workmanship. 


Built to Endure 


The first and main qualification of every 
Samson Table is lengthy lifetime of service. 
To this end we have devoted our efforts. 
Only the most select materials are used; 
skilled workmen are employed; and the 
most modern manufacturing facilities en- 
able us to give you these tables at a mod- 
erate price. 





Py 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO.NAPPANEE.IND.. U.S.A. 


However, beauty has not been forgotten 
in the construction of Samson Tables. It 
goes hand in hand with durability. The 
design and finish of every table is such that 
after years of service you can look through 
your offices and proudly say, “I’m glad I 
specified 


Samson Tables 


Our catalog illustrates the entire 
line. Get your copy by writing now. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 


NAPPANEE INDIANA 
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Steel Desk. 


wiki Top ~ MORE THAN Pedestal Desk 
. 5 out of 10 “ei 
SCHOOL BOARDS  &@ 


specify “American” 








| meron tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 


so marked that 55% of the Nation’s Steel Chait 
school seats are A. S.C. built. A crafts- 


manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 





tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 





ee that school men have made necessary 
CAdjustabl : ca 
 Uawweeeal: ... and the A. S. C. organization 


possible. 53 distributors strategically 


located to insure 48 hour delivery of cio d 
your order—and a stock of 15 master nee cen 





models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


American Seating Company 


1030 Lytton Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 





“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 









IMPERIAL 
DESKS 


Pa 


Moderately 
Priced and built 
to stand Severe Usage 


Imperial Desks are especially suitable for 
school use. They are built to exacting stand- 
ards of quality and are capable of withstanding 
severe use for many years with practically no 
repair or maintenance expense. They represent 










the greatest value from the standpoint of util- 
ity on the market and they are good looking— 
But best of all—Imperial Desks are moderately 
priced. 


The Imperial Line is complete in four grades 
from plain oak to the highest grade of quar- 
tered oak and mahogany. You are thus assured, 
not only of the type of equipment which meets 
your requirements, but of a price that fits in 
with your financial program. 















Teachers’ Desks, Classroom and Library Ta- 
bles, Office Desks and a full line of Chairs are 
included among Imperial Products. 


























This trade- 
mark assures 
good quality 
and correct 
design. 


Look for it on 
all-of your 
desks and ta- 
bles. 









A catalog of our complete line will be 
sent through our nearest dealer on request. 










IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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IMPROVED 





familiar with the new system of 
group instruction for first and sec- 
ond grades. Efficiency demands 
the ELGIN. It is a step forward 


in modern school methods. 


A convenient, easily- moved table, permits cleaning of floor 
space. Hygienic, sanitary. Allows pupils greater freedom, 
increases seating capacity, reduces costs, and follows out the 
succe ssful new plan of ‘ ‘group instruction.”? Send for free book- 
let, “Seating Efficiency,” giving details of this modern method. 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mec Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Now is the opportune time to become = 




























Little Backs that are to 
Grow Straight must be 
Started Right in 
Kindergarten 

> Scientifically Designed 


Kindergarten Chairs Promote 


Correct Posture 


ONES Kindergarten Chairs 

are designed and built for 
strength to withstand rough 
usage, of course. But of far 
greater importance is the fact 
that they are scientifically de- 
signed to protect the backs of 
little children. 
At Kindergarten age correct 
posture is of paramount im- 
portance. Not only are habits 
being formed for life, but ab- 
solute, permanent injury may 
result if care is not exercised 
in the selection of proper seat- 
ing ope. 



























No. 1348 





Write for our school catalog and 


Specify “Jones—The teandard Line”’ 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOUIPMENT Co. 
Louisville, Ky. Siler City, N. C. 
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Kundtz Eclipse exhibit at N. E. A. Convention 


“Kundtz Leads the Way” 


on These Three Features 


In developing these three essential points, 
Kundtz engineers have always ‘led the 
way . 


Correct Posture 


First consideration has been given to the 
comfort of the growing child in school. 
Kundtz engineers have studied and per- 
fected equipment that keeps the child at 
ease and helps maintain correct posture. 
This means much to teacher and pupil 
alike, for a child who is seated comfort- 
ably can better be expected to sit quietly 
and to give attention to the lesson at 
hand. 


Durability 


Kundtz Eclipse desks and chairs are fin- 
ished with a newly developed crystal 
enamel. <A beautiful, but very tough 
finish that has now become famous. Tests 
show that it is highly resistant to scuffing 
and wear. A special lacquer finish is 
applied to desk tops and seats. It has 
been perfected to the point where it may 
quickly be cleaned of ink stains. 


% 


Sanitation 

Kundtz Crystal Finish is dust-proof, and 
this with the simple lines of the desks and 
chairs, makes them easy to keep clean. 


Complete information will gladly be 
forwarded upon request. 


“The Theodor, Hinge Compan 
EELPSE nm 


CHURCH AND 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland 


Ohio, US.A. 





Kundtz Leads the Way 
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CHAIRS - DESKS - FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINA‘TION DESKS - ADJUSTJABLE DESKS'- THEATER CHAIRS 


A CUMPLETE LINE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Left —The “Panama” combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
No. 70. 


sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 
North Manchester Indiana 





TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 








MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 









eke BA <i ve ~_ 
New Rochelle Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Standard of Safety 


in Woodworking Equipment 
for Schools 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 

ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 





2814-2842 West 26th St., 


become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
_ No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
og. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 





Chicago, Ill. 


Practical school instruction benefits by the same 
exclusive features which have won universal ac- 
ceptance for Wallace Portable Machines in business 
and industry. Thousands of them are used in uni- 
versities, public and private schools. 


FREE TRIAL. Send for catalog. We'll let you try 
any Wallace Machine, cost free, without obligation. 
If not convinced, send it back, charges collect. Get 
all the details of the trial offer. We'll put you on 
our mailing list for the Solar-Wallace Plan Service 
for Instructors, including illustrated job sheets that 
you can use as regular assignments. Write today. 


J. D. WALLACE @® COMPANY 


152 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Indestructo Sani-Steel 


Desks and Chairs 


= 


STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either plywood or 
solid at same price. Saddled seat will be 
furnished on request. Top of standard rec- 
tangular pattern with flush top inkwell. 
Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, and has 
an adjustable leveling device. Wood parts 
are of hard maple, walnut finish. (Oak will 
be furnished on request.) Seven plywood 
top, for 20c additional. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @ $4.90. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
Above is an illustration of the Columbia 
Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. Back slats 
are of quartered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. Price of 
each $4.25; with perforated shelf $.25 extra. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 

KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 
Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a_ solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 lbs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 


TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No, 420 











A NEW MEMBER OF THE INDESTRUCTO 
FAMILY 


—a steel tube indestructible frame, with plywood, 
form-fitting seat and back. 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


This desk may be had with two drawers at 
$13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with five drawers 
at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is 
finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of 


five-ply built up quartered oak, finished dark 
golden. 





No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


May be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafeteria, 
or the Library. Oak seat and quartered oak back 
are finished dark golden or brown. Has an olive 
brown steel frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 





THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. 


No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders. .$0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf 












Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 lbs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 
and 1. 






No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 
term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 

Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 55 in. 
AMM, GOOR. ccccccccccscccccescsosoncsccscescce $30.00 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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EXCLUSIVE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDY 
RIGID 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ECONOMICAL 
COMFORTABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
BALANCED 

VIKING NO. 500 QUIET VIKING NO. 1000 
"ut Sean eae LOW PRICED rou FLA MITE 


A REQUEST FROM YOU WILL BRING COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
THE VIKING ALL STEEL INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIRS. 





One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 
folding chairs, since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: “We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steel and tber MAPLE CITY ST AMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA. ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 





umnvirintrevanese || FOlding Chairs 


different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the ' 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 of steel built to last 


inch holes. . : 

a SQUIRPS Na 88 a SQUIRPS Ne 10 years or more and will 
A comfortable 
seat and back 
set at just the 
right angle. 


Legs so placed 
that the chair is 
difficult to tip 
over, yet when 
folded stacks 
flat and com- 
pact. 


SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL 


Built by a manu- 
facturer of met- 
al furniture for 





Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 


in three sizes, to fit holes 142’, 134,” or 1%". a 30 years in 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at : large quantities 
same price. that permit a very low price. 
We make several other styles of inkwells. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. ; Sample sent on request. 
Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTSBURGH, PA. Catalog 


1130 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY Ask for ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
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Tired—weary and restless—that’s why children 
get into trouble during last hour periods. It’s then 
when teachers are under greatest strain — when 
children pay less attention to studies and seats are 
most uncomfortable. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 


nervous strain on the part of teachers by equipping 
with National Seats of Comfort with the famous 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
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MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


Reduces “‘Last Hour Uneasiness’’ 


.In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended Arm, 
pupils sit squarely in their seats. The back is supported when 
writing—working space is more than doubled — no turning to 
rest arm while writing—eliminates facing light and uncomfort- 
able positions that bring on “last hour uneasiness.” When writ- 
ing the arm is supported, resulting in better penmanship. Na- 
tional Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the human 
figure—they encourage correct posture—insure greatest comfort 
—less fatigue—less eye strain—better grades in last period classes 
and less worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test 
Leads to National 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 


5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, to- 
gether with our own exhaustive research and experiments, have 
resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the viewpoint of 
these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 





No. 31. New National 
Chair-Desk. Equipped 
with the Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm. 









Write for New National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will 
want our latest catalog on School Desks. All types of 
school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will 
send our catalog free and prepaid on request. 
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An Achievement 
20 Years 


Satisfactory Service 
in the Classrooms of America 


Since 1908 
The Silent Giant 


has stood every test 





— HERE’S THE EVIDENCE 
The Silent Giant 
Champion of them all. 



















An extreme case from Alabama 


“You may be interested in knowing that after 
several years of service we are highly pleased 
with the Silent Giant Desk. Our School Build- 
ing was flooded with water during the Sep- 
tember storm of 1926, and we thought the 
desks were ruined, but after drying them off, 
we found them to be in perfect condition. 
They look as good as new today and not a 
single defect has shown up in the entire lot.” 













a 


Arlington Seating Company 


Arlington Heights 


Illinois 






SCHOOLROOM 
FAVORITES 









LID SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 























HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


“ 
ae 
arts 


PUPIL CANNOT | 0 se 
SET ON DESK Mt 


(RESTING ON DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 





INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


UNDREDS more school 3. Is it quiet? 














boards every year are Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 

standardizing on U. S. or. ; 
Inkwells for replacements as well 4. /s it economical? 
as standard equipment. They aa oer AUTOMATIC 
know from experience that this 5. Has it any special PENCIL SHARPENERS 


inkwell costs little, works well, 


and outlasts two or more ordi- advantages? 


Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 

























nary inkwells. dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- There’s an “APSCO” Pencil Sharpener to meet th 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof pils cannot tinker with it as easily . s P af e needs 
and noiseless. n as wi e average desk well. or ever scnool. oda mo Oils use one or more 
d ess. It does not tempt th th desk well f y school. Today st school 
: i SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY ‘ ” i 
pupils to waste time. eo gee pe pee et! “APSCO” models so ask your Supply House or Stationer to 


U. S. Inkwells can , Pass your with two size wells, one twice larger 

most rigid examination. Check than the other. Write for samples of 

the answers to these questions: on = ye con oe, we ae 

- " worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 

1. Is it easy to install? and determine which size best meets 

Yes, just drive in three tacks. the needs of your school. You can get 

2. Will it fit our desks? U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 

Yes, it fits desks of any size. jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) today for prices and samples. 


show you our different machines and explain their merits. 


The “CHICAGO”—for standard size pencils $1.00 
The “MARVEL”—with the self-centering guide $1.75 
The “DANDY”—with automatic feeding $6.00 


Write for Catalog 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Chicago, II. 

















U. Ss. INKWELL COMPANY 
400-2 08. W. oth STREET DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Single Base 
Pedestal Desk and Chair 


Selected from the new line of 
High School seating made by this 
Company. 

One point contact with floor. 
Easy to clean around. 

Base proper size for balance. 
Simple and secure adjustment. 
Swivel seat turning either way. 
Posture back and shaped-seat. 


Noiseless friction and enduring 
lifting lid hinge. 
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| New Jersey School Furniture Co. 


(Manufacturers) 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Established 


August 1870 


Incorporated 


No. 35 March 1886 


STACKS FLAT FOR CONVENIENT STORAGE 


STANDARD 
WONT) TIP That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 
only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it 


advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance 
there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can 
be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the 
appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- 
though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- 
pactly. 
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No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 





No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive 


Many features developed The folding chair shown above 


eee eee eee 


throughout our years of expe- 
rience as Folding Chair manu- 
facturers have been incorpo- 
rated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and 
will nobly stand up under se- 
vere use. 


styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its 
purpose nobly whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. 


is the pride of the Standard 
Line. It is very comfortable, 
strong, neat in appearance and 
folds very compact. The most 
critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest 
requirements. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 


1020 S. Foote St. 


Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Typical UHL Installation in B. of R. T. Lodge Room, Allentown, Pa. 


Cafeteria Furniture 


Quality and Comfort—at 
Lowest Cost Per Year 


URABILITY is a first requirement for all school 
furniture and in this UHL steel cafeteria equip- 
ment, strength is an outstanding feature. Cold-rolled 
steel is shaped into graceful lines for the entire frame- 
work and legs of tables and chairs. It is fitted and 
welded together by the UHL process 
that makes them stand firm and solid 
throughout a lifetime of the roughest 
usage. Table tops can be supplied in 
either solid oak or birch and both ta- 
bles and chairs can be had in a choice of 
enamel colors. Fine in appearance and 
always sanitary, UHL Cafeteria Furniture 
affords the ideal equipment of its kind. 


Choose UHL for Comfort 
and Economy 


Tables are of the correct height 
for comfort and provide plenty of 
leg room and clearance for knees 
and thighs. The chairs are fash- 
ioned to give easy support to back 
and shoulders and to maintain the 
body in a comfortable position. 

While the first cost of UHL Steel 
Equipment may be slightly higher 
than ordinary wood furniture, it 
costs less in the long run because 


it will outlast it many times over. It makes 
an investment of lasting value and is the 
final word in true economy. 

Mail the coupon for the UHL catalog de- 
scribing this furniture and other UHL prod- 
ucts including laboratory stools and the fa- 
mous UHL “Postur-Chair” approved by the 
American Posture League. 


The TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 
2097 Hastings St. Toledo, Ohio. 
[= ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Company, i 
2097 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 


i Send your catalog of Cafeteria Furniture i 
j and other products for school use. 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 


ee 


the @ ell 


waste-basket 


In seventy-eight per cent of the schools 
of America, Vul-Cot is standard equip- 
ment ... Solid at sides and bottom, so 
that not even the smallest particles can 
sift through onto the floor ... Made of 
National Vulcanized Fibre—a material 
that is practically indestructible... 
Guaranteed for five full years of service 


VUI-COr 


-the national wastebasket 
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_ SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
¢ desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet armchair, 
«s*. teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 

miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 




















. 
of 


For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E:W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 


















Collegiate 
Chair Desk 







Combination 
Adjustable Desk 


Rowles 


Invincible Desk 


Everfast 
stal 





You pay for COMFORT 
when you buy 


THE IDEAL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


*, 
_— + — 


- ee 


Tr it and see. We will send a sample — 
no obligation. 





Clarin Mfg. Co., 2446 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, II1. 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish 
cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and and seat as checked. 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the 0 Brown (walnut) ©) Battleship Gray [] Wood Seat 


most delicate floor covering. | _© Maroon (mahogany) ([() Olive Green C) Leatherette Seat 
| 


We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps are furnished in standard sizes with 
capacities ranging from 4 to 400 g.p.m. of water and 3 to 171 cubic ft. of 
air per min. For handling up to 300,000 59. ft. equivalent direct radiation. 


On the honor roll 
in deportment, too 


A Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump needs no prodding 
in the form of repairs and replacements to keep it on the 
job. Quietly it does its work—without being watched 
over—earning a high mark in deportment term after 
term. Routine packing and lubrication is the only at- 
tention required. 


And the Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump maintains 
proper, healthful classroom temperatures regardless of 
outside weather conditions. Automatically controlled— 
it assures the complete removal of all air and condensation 
from return lines and radiators. The heating system 
functions perfectly. Operating costs are lowered—no- 
ticeable fuel economies result. Write for Bulletin 85. 


RETURN’ LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM HEATING PUMPS . . . CONDENSATION 


PUMPS... COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS FOR AIR AND GASES .. . STAND- 
ARD AND SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS ... MARINE PUMPS... SEWAGE 
EJECTORS ...SUMP PUMPS... FLAT BOX PUMPS. ... HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS. 


ngs Pumps 


11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALKZ, CONN 
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BACK 
FROM CLEVELAND 


“A Ke 
WV HEN this _ issue 


of the JourNaAL reaches its readers, the 
superintendents and principals who have 
been attending the convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence will be get- 
ting back to their offices and schools. 


The school boards who have sent them 
and who have footed the bills out of tax 
funds will undoubtedly ask them—at least 
mentally if not verbally — what benefits 
the children of their respective communi- 


ties will receive from the convention. What ° 


information, what ideas, what inspiration 
have come to the school executives that 
can be converted into economical programs 
and definite, usable projects for the better- 
ment of the schools, for the correction of 
errors made in the past, and for the more 
efficient and economical conduct of all 
school business? 


The conscientious superintendents and 
principals will welcome these questions 
because they realize that no expenditures 
for conventions can be justified on the 
basis of returns to them personally. They 
will rather be glad to demonstrate not in a 
flowery report but in their daily, monthly, 
and annual round of constructive adminis- 
trative and executive work, that their con- 
tacts with fellow schoolmen, with the pro- 
grams of the convention, and with Cleve- 
land’s superb school system, have borne 
definite fruit. Any other attitude they will 
consider unprofessional and unworthy. 


—Tue Epirors. 


In foreign countries $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; 


Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
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MAINE 


The Pine Tree State 





now has over 50 installations of 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME SERVICE 


in its schools and colleges 





y JR rents 
MARYS: SEQPLancastet 
ro 
. LIST of INSTALLATIONS 
Auburn— Lake St. School Millinocket— 
Webster Grammar School 
Augusta— Cony High School Norway— 
Farmington School Old Town— 
Bangor— Fairmount School 
Mary S. Snow Jr. High School 
St. John Baptist School Orono— 
Bar Harbor— High School Portland— 
Belfast— Crosby High School 
Berwick— High School 
Brewer— High School 
Caribou— High School 
Dexter— High School Presque Isle— 
Ellsworth— High School 
Farmington— High School Rockland— 
Fort Fairfield— High School Rumford— 
Gardiner— High School Saco— 
Hallowell— High School Samford— 
Hebron— Hebron Academy 
Houlton— High School 
Kennebunk— High School South Paris— 
Kittery— Wentworth-Dennett School South Portland— 
Lewiston— West Rose High School Waterville— 
Jordan High School 
Livermore Falls— High School Winslow— 
Madison— High School Woodland— 


Millinocket (East)—High School 


York Village— 





George W. Stevens High School 
Grammar School 

High School 

Herbert Gray School 

Junior High School 

High School 

High School 

Deering High School 

North Grammar School 
Homestead Ave. School 
Westbrook Seminary 

Sacred Heart School 

High School 

Aroostook State Normal School 
High School 

St. Athanasius School 
Clementine Keadrick Burns School 
High School 

Edison School 

Lincoln School 

High School 

High School 

High School 

Junior High School 

Grammar School 

High School 

High School 


Many of these schools are also equipped with Standard Fire Alarm and Tele- 
phone Service, also Standard Laboratory Panels. 
Watch this space for announcement of the new “Standard” A.C. Two-Wire Au- 
tomatic Resetting Clock System: An Electrical Achievement. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Standard Electric Time Company of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Can. 


204 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta 

1228 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 

625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 

10 High Street, Boston 

901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 
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Branches 
83 South High Street, Columbus 
716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 
562 Penn Street, Denver 
806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit, 
Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 
745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 


“MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


50 Church Street, New York City 
1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
65-1st. Street, Portland, Ore. 

690 Market Street, San Francisco 
148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

918 Western Ave., Seattle, 

110 S. Cedar St., Spokane, 
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I Can't Get Rich but I Am Enjoying My Work 


Reflections of a Happy, Contented Schoolman 


I am a teacher. I have been teaching for a 
good many years. I know that teaching will 
never make me rich. In my way of thinking, it 
seems that a teacher ought to be paid as well for 
his brains as anyone in any other profession. 
However, I think he isn’t. In spite of all that, I 
like teaching. There is nothing else I could do 
and I don’t know of anything else that I could do 
to better advantage or with such far-reaching 
possibilities. So I am going to keep on and on 
and on indefinitely, and I believe that all in all 
I can get as much fun out of life as the other 
fellow. 

I know that as a superintendent of schools J] 
cannot invest all of my small savings in real 
estate in the town in which I happen to teach. 
As a superintendent in three different towns in 
the last decade or so, I have purchased but one 
home. That time I was fortunate to break even. 
It was when everything was at the peak that I 
bought the home, and it was when things were 
on the down grade that I sold. Because of 
unusual circumstances and a too-eager young 
banker who was soon to experience the thrill of 
being married to the best girl in the world, I was 
able to sell the property at the same price I had 
paid. I was lucky. Except in such unusual cases, 
teachers who buy property and wish to move on 
to other positions are generally left holding the 
sack. As a teacher, I probably can never make 
money in real estate. As a result, my investments 
must be along other lines, and, over a period of 
years, my savings must be the result of putting 
away a part of my salary each year. It must 
probably be invested in insurance, safe stocks, 
and annuities. Such a program will not make 
anyone rich as the business world thinks of the 
term. However, I am having fun. 

Years ago when I was graduated from high 
school, I looked about me for a way to finance 
my way through college. I tried working in a 
store, sixteen hours and more a day at $6 a week. 
I decided that I could never earn enough at that 
rate to go to college while still young. About that 
time, I accidentally learned of the county teach- 
er’s examinations that were being held. I took 
them and passed. In a few days I had landed my 
first school. I signed a contract for the spring 
term—two months—at $28 a month. I didn’t get 
rich, but I did have fun. 

The school had not been in operation for many 
years because there were too few children in the 
neighborhood. It had no care. When I viewed it 
for the first time, several window lights were out, 
the door had stood open for months, and dust 
and dirt had drifted in from the fields until the 
floor was covered with enough silt for the seed- 
lings carried in by the wind to take root and 
grow. The pictures left on the walls were awry, 
the mice had made a home of the library and 
many a fine family had headquarters there. The 
stovepipes were down and the stove was covered 
with rust. The place was a complete picture of 
dilapidation. Yet, at the end of those two months, 
five pupils and [ had changed that building from 
a state of dilapidation to a comfortable school 
home—one that was respected for miles around. 
I did not get rich, but I did have a good time. 

The term in that school closed early in the 
spring, and I wrote the county superintendent 
that I would like to teach another term if he had 
a school without a teacher. He wrote me that he 
had a school, about thirty miles from my home, 
where the pupils had run out three teachers. If I 
wished to tackle that, I could come. At my age, 
at that time, I’d tackle anything. I went. 

A moron-type girl of about 16 years was the 
problem in that school. She was muscular and 
vulgar, that was all, but that accounted for the 
fact that three women teachers had been unable 


to handle her, and, in turn, the school. I tried 
all of the common sense I had and all of the wee 
bit of psychology that I knew at that time. That 
girl could not be led and she could not be steered 
into the right channel. 

In desperation, one day following afternoon 
recess, | announced to her before the school that 
we had come to a parting of the ways. She would 
have to take her books and go home. She re- 
fused; I insisted. She would not budge. I real- 
ized that I was in a “ticklish” place. But my 
move had been made and she must go. 

“So, as firmly as I could, but with what gentle- 
ness was possible, I proceeded to her desk. She 
was seated, I placed one arm back of her and one 
below her. I lifted; she held on to the desk. With 
one terrific heave I pulled her free and started 
for the door. She seratched my face; she pulled 
my hair; she cursed, but I kept moving toward 
that door. It was open. As I started through, she 
seized the doorjamb. She was strong and she held 
tirmly. However, my strength was superior. Once 
outside I placed her on the stoop and told her 
that she could sit there until doomsday, but she 
could not come into that school. For some reason, 
she made no reply and no effort to return. 

1 had cured the problem in that school. A few 
days later I went to the neighboring village for 
my mail, At the window I asked the postmaster 
if there was any mail for me and gave him my 
name. When he heard it, he ignored answering, 
but ducked around the stove and came rushing 
through the door. He almost leaped at me with 
outstretched hand and gurgled, “I want to shake 
hands with the best school teacher that has 
been in these parts in years.” I was a good 
teacher because I had courage and strength. My 
salary there was a trifle better than in the first 
school, about $35 a month. I stayed the rest of 
that term. I didn’t get rich, but I did have a 
good time. 

The next vear I became the principal of a 
grade school in a small city in Iowa. I was given 
to understand by the superintendent and the 
school board that I was an experiment. For many 
years they had had women principals in the posi- 
tion to whieh I had been elected. Things had 
gone from bad to worse. The discipline had be- 
come intolerable, and a few bad boys were run- 
ning the school. I was informed briefly and 
definitely that I was expected to solve their prob- 
lem. Well, it was quite a project for a young fel- 
low, but somehow or other their problem was 
solved for them. 

It was while in that position that I had an 
experience that is perhaps unique among school- 
men. Before I actually went to the town that fall 
to teach, I received a letter from a citizen of that 
community stating that he and his good wife 
had one boy—no other children. The boy was not 
strong and he did not play with other boys. He 
was 12 years old. They wanted to change him 
and they felt that they could best accomplish 
their purpose if they could have him associate 
all of the time with an active young man. Since 
I was to be the boy’s teacher the next vear, the 
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PLAN WORK, THEN WORK PLAN 

True it is that improvement is possible only 
by change, but such changes need to be made by 
experimentation and trial. They should be 
adopted only when the new can be proved better 
than the old. Change is requisite for progress 
but change is usually expensive. Change is 
justified only when, after experimentation and 
trial, the new is found to be better than the old. 
Therefore, those charged with putting adopted 
plans into effect have the major responsibility 
of following adopted plans and the minor re- 
sponsibility of making suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

—M. R. Keyworth, Superintendent, 
Hamtramck, Michigan. 
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parents thought that I might have the intluence 
they wanted. So they asked me to come to their 
home and live with them, at no expense to me. 

Of course, since I did not know the individual 
who was making such an offer, I hesitated. J 
wrote to the secretary of the school board and 
asked him if this man and his proposition were 
all right. He replied that the man was a leading 
merchant in the little city and was entirely all 
right. In fact, he added, “He is my brother-in- 
law.” That settled it and I accepted the proposi- 
tion. 

For two years I lived as a member of that fam- 
ily. No home, not even the one I have established 
for myself, ever treated me more as one of the 
family. The boy in question became my fast 
friend, and today the verdict of the family and 
the boy himself is that I brought him through. 
He is now a fine he-man and is unusually talent- 
ed. He never fails to get in touch with me at 
any and every opportunity. In that position, I 
did not get rich, but I did have a good time. 

When the little Norwegian girl I eall “wife” 
married me following the world war, she married 
on faith. I presume she is still living largely on 
the same thing. She had seen my college days 
disrupted by the war, and she had waited pa- 
tiently while I served 27 months with the Colors 
overseas. When we married, I had little to offer 
her except unlimited energy. Yet she had unlim- 
ited courage, and we made our plans together. 
Many of our plans were, in reality, dreams be- 
eause they have never come through and prob- 
ably never will. About the time we accumulated 
a neat little nest egg, I would return to the col- 
lege or the university for advanced work. In 
addition, homemaking bills, babies, and social 
obligations became realities. There is no ques- 
tion but that it soon dawned on both of us that 
in the teaching profession we could never expect 
to become rich no matter how hard we worked 
nor how much we economized. And I think it 
didn’t worry us very much either. 

We felt that we could be happy in our work if 
we couldn’t be rich. As a matter of fact, few 
people ever do become rich anyhow and almost 
as few actually become happy in their work. We 
talked over the situation from every angle. The 
more we talked the more we realized that we 
would rather have our work make us happy than 
any amount of money we might hope to have. 
As a result, we determined to get as much fun 
out of life as our circumstances would permit. 
And, say, we have had fun. 

Our thrills come to us through every improve- 
ment in our modest home. That home was once 
plain and bare and dark. We have remedied the 
plainness, the barrenness, and the darkness with- 
in. We have planted flowers and shrubs without. 
For the enjoyment of leisure we have added pic- 
tures and books of the best. Every year we 
budget $50 for books and pictures. Continually 
we are adding pretty new things to our home. 
Are we happy? Do we have fun? Until one has 
done it he does not know the joy and happiness 
that can come from a task of gradually adding 
to the beauty of a modest home. 

We have taken pride and pleasure in making 
new friends in new places and in holding the 
friendship of those left behind. We know that 
we have many of these pleasures still ahead of us. 


We have two boys. One of them is 8 years and 
the other is 18 months. We'll be honest about it 
and admit that they are the best youngsters this 
side of heaven. They are real boys. I think they 
can get into the most dirt and get more of it on 
them than any two other boys in Iowa. 

Don, the older boy, loves to read. I didn’t want 


him to read cheap stuff so I formed the habit of 
(Concluded on Page 154) 








Creative Work for the Teaching Corps 


How Teachers May Aid the School Administration Through Special Service 


Sturgiss Brown Davis, Professor of Educational Administration, University of Pittsburgh 


It is the purpose of this article to set forth a 
plan for utilizing more efficiently the support 
of a corps of teachers in solving special problems 
of the school system outside the sphere of class- 
yoom work. In setting forth his ideas the writer 
raises the following questions implying basic 
principles of action in administrative policies: 

1. Do the individual members of a known 
teaching staff appear to enjoy the satisfaction 
whieh comes from creative work; or do these 
teachers show evidence of an assumed happiness 
or an indifference which results from doing only 
routine work ? 

2. Do the individual members of a teaching 
staff engage in contributing to the welfare of the 
whole school system; or do these teachers give 
evidence that their interests and time are con- 
fined rather to their own special assignments ? 


3. Has the time come in our educational prac- 
tice when each teacher may be reasonably ex- 
pected to participate in some educational activ- 
ity outside of the formal classroom assignments ; 
or should additional teachers be employed to take 
care of the so-called extra teaching assignments ? 


4. Is it possible to meet the educational needs 
of a given community without additional cost 
through a more careful reorganization of the 
teaching corps; or must a community muddle 
along under a self-deception of traditional ob- 
stacles when new needs arise ? 

5. Briefly, may the ideals implied in the above 
queries be put into practice in even the smaller 
school systems without the evils usually attend- 
ant when fundamental changes take place ? 

It is the belief of the writer that such a reor- 
ganization is possible. In support of this belief 
he wishes to point to the fact that there are in 
operation now in more or less unconscious form 
the fundamental ideas thus far suggested. The 
remainder of this article suggests more clearly 
such basie ideas in educational administration. 


A Staff Organization 

The eontrolling idea in this discussion is that 
the staff type of organization is more effective 
than the strictly line type which is still charac- 
teristic of the typical school systent.“The mean- 
ing of staff organization is this: Certain individ- 
uals are selected on the basis of fitness by nature 
and training to gather and present facts for the 
consideration of the chief executive and the 
board of education. Such facts form the basis of 
an administrative policy, edict, or decision. 

A decision based upon evidence has two dis- 
tinct advantages. First, it is probably sound. 
The objections to it are naturally weakened in 
time by the inevitable forces unseen by the ob- 
jectors. Second, should the decision prove to be 
in error even in part, the executive cannot be 
accused of arrogant or abitrary actions, for his 
decision was influenced, much as the presiding 
judge is at a trial—upon the facts presented to 
the court. 

An illustration will clarify this idea: The 
teachers in a large city presented a petition to 
the school board and the superintendent for an 
increase in the salary scale. At a consideration 
of the petition by the board it was believed that 
all the facts needed in the situation were not at 
hand. Further, it was believed that some of the 
so-called facts presented with the petition were 
not such at all, but biased evidence and unwar- 
ranted statements. In order to ascertain what 
should be done, the board caused to be created an 
independent investigating committee of the 
ablest men in the city. This committee in turn 
employed experts to devote the necessary time 
to study the questions involved. After several 


months of investigation and deliberation on the 
costs of living, training of the teacher, salaries 
paid elsewhere, services rendered by the teachers, 
ete., the committee handed its findings to the 
board. The report has been made public and re- 
actions to it by the teachers are being considered. 
The board has wisely withheld final judgment 
until all the evidence is before it. 


One of the points of emphasis in this illustra- 
tion is the deliberate action of the superintend- 
ent and the board. They did not have a satisfac- 
tory factual basis for a decision so far-reaching 
and cumulative in its effect. At considerable cost 
and stress of patience they are still thinking in 
terms of the welfare of the children now and for 
years to come, and not the pleadings of the pres- 
ent corps of teachers. , 


Another point of emphasis is the fact that the 


_independent investigating committee and ex- 


perts had no ofticial connection with the teach- 
ers. They were interested as citizens in seeing 
that the city have as good schools as possible. As 
an investigating body they acted as staff officers 
act in a modern administrative organization. 
They neither listened to, nor approached teach- 
ers for their arguments. They were not a court 
of inquiry, but a body of research workers. 


Od 


Function of Staff Officers 

A true staff officer has no authority whatever 
beyond a free hand to gather facts pertinent to 
the problem assigned to him. An opinion from 
him based upon his findings may be required by 
his superior officers, but he never gives out any- 
thing otherwise and never issues any orders 
whatever, no matter how he may be influenced 
by his research work. For him to do otherwise, 
would break the unity and coordination which 
characterizes every well-administered institu- 
tion. 


There is nothing new in the idea of creating 
staff officers, but the practice of utilizing them in 
the smaller school system is yet in the future. 
The precedents for employing purely staff offi- 
cers, however, are numerous. As far back as the 
Franco-Prussian War, Von Moltke utilized such 
officers with great profit. Attached to his office 
were engineers, meteorologists, economists, and 
other experts, having no authority except to get 
pertinent facts and report them. France, under 
the leadership of the arbitrary Napoleon, became 
an easy victim. History further cites examples 
of advisers to kings who realized the limitations 
of a single mind in rendering decisions involving 
a multitude of factors, Many industrial corpora- 
tions have been obliged to finance research divi- 
sions to work out improvements over antiquated 
methods of production, thus lessening prices to 
meet keen competition. The writer could name 
certain highly trained men who have been at- 
tracted from college classrooms to research labo- 
ratories in industry in the field of mathematics, 
psychology, chemistry, physics, and economics. 
Ti.ese men are employed at high salaries because 
they prove to be paying investments. The num- 
ber of attorneys and physicians acting as staff 
officers for industrial concerns is a familiar ex- 
ample. In the wealthier school districts the ad- 
vantages accruing from the use of staff officers 
have been enjoyed for some years. The most 
familiar examples are directors of measurements 
and research, and the statisticians attached to the 
offices of the superintendent. What is very de- 
sirable and quite possible is to secure for the 
smaller school districts the advantages in part 
at least of a staff organization. Before suggesting 
the plan, however, there is set forth the very 
antithesis of the staff organization. 
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The Line Type of Organization 

The line type of organization has been handed 
down from despotic governments and the earlier 
military organization. It is in practice modified 
by the present-day conceptions of democracy, but 
in principle and in critical moments the idea is 
unchanged. In this type, final authority and ini- 
-tiative rest at the top. Decisions and commands 
at the source are passed on down the line in the 
order of ranking officials. A familiar example is 
the organization of a regiment of soldiers. At 
the head is the colonel whose authority goes 
down the line in the order of major, captain, 
liuetenant, sergeant, corporal, and privates in a 
single company. The situation in a school district 
is often quite as formal. Final authority origin- 
ates in the school board and is passed down the 
line through the superintendent, principals, 
teachers, janitors, and pupils, in the order 
named. In each instance authority is delegated. 
The recipient may or may not understand and 
appreciate the meaning of an order. What may 
happen at any time anywhere along the line is 
the arbitrary usurpation of power over subordi- 
nates, and needless expenses. The effects are cu- 
mulative and become worse until amends are 
made or someone is discharged. In either case 
the efficiency coming from a unified organization 
is lagking. 
_ In a well-regulated staff organization few or 
ao purely arbitrary commands are made. When 
commands are issued, they are accompanied by 
directions and explanations so that there is no 
opportunity or occasion for the assumption of 
arbitrary authority anywhere. There is nothing 
inherently wrong with a line organization. Plato 
long ago observed that a monarchy is the best 
form of government provided that the monarch’s 
judgment may always be trusted. It is the ex- 
perience of the race that no single individual’s 
judgment may be trusted indefinitely. All the 
more is this generalization true in such a com- 
plex and changing institution as the school. 
However capable the head of a school system 
may be, it is a physical impossibility for him 
alone to gather facts sufficient in number and 
scope upon which sound policies and directions 
may be founded. He needs the assistance of spe- 
cialists in all sorts of educational endeavors to 
gather and sift facts for him. This stage of the 
discussion leads to the desirability of organizing 
a corps of teachers into a combined staff-and-line 
organization. 

The Staff-and-Line Organization 

Every individual in a teaching corps may 
serve as both a line and staff official. As a class- 
room teacher an individual is a line official work- 
ing under the direction of the principal or head 
teacher. As an expert‘in some special subject, say 
the French language, this teacher may render 


valuable service to the principal in gathering - 


facts and evaluating them for his consideration, 
respecting a decision from him on a mooted 
question concerning the division of schoolwork. 
Up to this point there is nothing new about this 
concept. What is contended in this discussion is 
that school] administrators need to recognize, ex- 
tend, and strengthen the possibilities of a prin- 
ciple which is only partially in operation. The 
real thesis of this paper is that the interests and 
abilities of teachers may be utilized for the good 
of the whole school in matters apparently remote 
from the subject or subjects which they are 
teaching. 

For example, the writer knows a teacher of 
chemistry who has become a specialist. in the 
composition and publication of school annuals. 
He took up the work voluntarily and continues 
at it-as a source of recreation. The principal 
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of the high school in which this young man 
teaches has, of course, given him all-needed 
freedom in matters pertaining to this publi- 
cation. Consequently this teacher is constantly 
accumulating information along this line, en- 
deavoring each year to bring out a_ better 
product at the same or less cost. Without strenu- 
ous endeavor, this teacher has gradually become 
an expert in the art of printing. He can imme- 
diately evaluate a school annual in such matters 
as size and kinds of type, spacing of lines and 
letters, length of line, reproduction of drawings, 
color schemes, decorations, quality in paper, 
binding, time factors, and costs of the various 
features of the work. Further, he is continuous- 
ly at work on this publication in his school, but 
never strenuously. He begins in the fall to or- 
ganize the pupils who are to get out the annual 
for that year. He explains and assigns specific 
duties; he conducts meetings, acts as counselor, 
criticizes contributions, listens to questions and 
settles disputes. All these duties do not take up 
much time, for he knows exactly what he is do- 
ing. His ideas are sought beeause he is the 
authority, not so much by virtue of delegated 
power as by merit of real worth. 


Some of the Real Rewards 

All this so-ealled extra work is done without 
additional salary. This teacher is on the regular 
salary schedule in a small-town school system. 
His reward for serving the school thus outside of 
his classroom duties comes in 

a) the joy of working up to capacity 

b) satisfaction from following an avocation 

c) self-expression before his fellows 

d) contribution to a social enterprise 

e) expressions of appreciation from col- 

leagues and pupils 

f) sheer fun in doing. 

These six statements of returns may be sum- 
med up as an efficiency reward which transcends 
pay checks and savings accounts after the ma- 
terial comforts of life have been provided for. 
These are the returns which those with an 
abundance of money seek to buy. As a matter 
of fact, satisfactions such as these cannot be 
bought. They must be earned in person. The rich 
in money only are continually hunting satisfaec- 
tions in Florida in the winter or in Canada in 
the summer. The rich in mind are finding their 
satisfaction daily as they go about earning the 
physical comforts of life. 

The ease of this teacher of chemistry has been 
dwelt upon at some length, for he exemplifies the 
possibility for every teacher. His case is not an 
exceptional one. It could be duplicated many 
times over. With care in selecting new teachers 
it is possible to build up a faculty whose avoca- 
tions contribute to the welfare of the school. It 
is almost as feasible to discover latent talent 
among experienced teachers who would contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the school just as effectively 
as the teacher of science cited above. The crux 
of the situation lies with the chief administra- 
tive officer of the school system. He must see the 
needs of the school in its many aspects; he must 
further discover unused talents among teachers; 
and just as important, he must encourage, recog- 
nize, and utilize the findings of teachers as they 
serve in the capacity of staff officers. 


Using the Teachers’ Findings 

Working in the capacity of staff officer, a 
teacher will incur some additional expense in 
traveling, correspondence, clerical help, library 
references, and the like. Such expenses should be 
borne by the school district. In the aggregate 
they will be small and in reality insignificant 
compared with the service rendered. In many 
instances a financial saving to the district is 
possible in the purchase of material of instruc- 
tion. For example, the teacher of a high-school 
orchestra was directed by the principal to pur- 
chase a first-class flute for a pupil who was a 
good performer but too poor to afford an instru- 
ment worthy of his talent. The purchase was 
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made without consulting a staff officer who had 
information of all sorts on the purchase of mu- 
sical instruments for school use. A wooden flute 
of the Boehm system was purchased. In less than 
three days the instrument cracked, As no repu- 
table manufacturer gives a guarantee against 
such an accident, the loss was complete. A com- 
petent staff ofticer in this line would have advised 
the purchase of a modern metal flute, the tone 
and execution of which are equal to instruments 
made from grenadilla wood. With reasonable 
care, such an instrument would serve successive 
pupils for years to come. As it was, the school 
lost over a hundred dollars in cash and a wonder- 
ful opportunity. 

There is one feature of the services of the 
teacher of chemistry mentioned herein which 
needs attention. He has never written up his 
findings for the permanent file of his school sys- 
tem. In ease of sudden illness, death, or change 
of position, his school would be without his in- 
formation. Whatever the school district has con- 
tributed to his accomplishments by way of op- 
portunity, encouragement, and professional rec- 
ognition is a significant loss. The principal of 
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SCHOOL LIFE 
By Nixon Waterman 
My little boy came home from his school today 
With his heart in a flurry of glee: 
“OQ papa! they’ve taken our pencils away, 

And I’m writing with ink!” said he. 

And his breast is filled with a manly pride, 

For it joys him much to think 


He has laid his pencil and slate aside, 
And is writing his words in ink. 


O innocent child! Could you guess the truth 

You would ask of the years to stay 
*Mid the slate and pencil cares of youth 

That a tear will wash away; 
For out in the great, wide world of men 

The wrongs we may do or think 
Can never be blotted out again, 

For we write them all in ink. 
Bene a ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
his school might reasonably request a written 
record of his findings and recommendations up 
to date. Later information and conclusions could 
be added annually at least. Then in case of an 
emergency or in the absence of a capable succes- 
sor, the principal could use the expert informa- 
tion most advantageously. 


Herein is one of the significant features of . 


staff service. Written instructions of standard 
practices should be filed with the head of the 
school system or the principal of the building 
for immediate reference. The executive then 
may order equipment, make decisions or issue 
directions upon the basis of expert testimony 
such as he could never gather personally. The 
presence of staff advice does not imply that 
an administrator must follow it. It does im- 
ply, however, that a neglect of it is made at 
his own risk. He has no satisfactiory explana- 
tion in case of failure or loss. There may be ex- 
tenuating circumstances warranting the modifi- 
eation of staff advice. The head of a school sys- 
tem is morally bound, however, to consider the 
recommendations of all his staff officers as con- 
tributions to a single enterprise. It is his duty 
to integrate and construct the parts into single 
units of thought. 
Initiating the Reorganization 

As the organization of any group of workers 
rests upon the administrative officer, so its reor- 
ganization must begin with him. Before taking 
any formal steps, he needs to collect considerable 
information for his own thinking. It is a mistake 
to put an idea before a group and ask it to work 
out a plan of operation. Its members will tend 
instinctively to react on the defensive through 
prejudice and all sorts of impression. A commit- 
tee tends to react less conservatively, but avails 
little unless it works under guidance. A better 
procedure is this: 

1. Make an inventory of points on which ex- 
pert service is being provided more or less con- 
sciously. 
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2. Add to this inventory other services which 
seem to be neeeded but not yet provided. 

3. Go over the personnel of the teaching corps 
and seek for evidence of training or experience 
not yet utilized for the benefit of the school. 
Make written notes of all such evidence. 

4. Draw up a chart combining the evidence in 
Step 3 with Steps 2 and 1, but make no personal 
references. Use symbols in place of names. 

5. Show by diagram the present organization 
of the corps. 

6. Illustrate a line type of organization. 

7. Illustrate similarly a staff organization. 

8. Illustrate similarly an organization made 
up of line and staff officers. 

9. Illustrate the possibilities of staff service 
by examples within the school system or in an- 
other one similar. 

10. ‘Think out all the possible objections to 
such a reorganization. 

11. Call a meeting of the teaching corps and 
present the evidence found. 

12. Patiently answer questions of explanation 
and objections. 

13. Ifa point is discovered to have been omit- 
ted or overstated, admit it. Proceed only on 
facts. 

14. Announce that the whole matter has been 
presented for consideration and that volunteers 
for staff service will be considered individually. 

After such a thorough presentation of the sub- 
ject enough volunteers will probably come for- 
ward to initiate the plan. Through encourage- 
ment, assistance, and full recognition of merit 
of these volunteers others will volunteer, thus in 
time embracing practically the whole corps. It is 
human nature to want to be identified with some 
activity unique, and to receive recognition thus 
distinctive. 


How Service May Be Recognized 

Progress and success in the reorganizafion 
will depend largely on the discretion and study 
of the administrator. In the capacity of staff 
officers, teachers are serving the whole school 
through him. Certain shifts and changes in re- 
sponsibility will be inevitable in time. As new 
teachers enter the system they may be selected 
on the basis of need and possible staff service. 

It should be made plain that, as staff officers, 
teachers have no extra-line authority except as 
it may be temporarily delegated by the adminis- 
trative ofticer. Their authority comes by common 
consent by virtue of real merit as an expert in a 
given field of knowledge. The findings of staff 
officers should be available to all properly inter- 
ested. Further, a report of findings well done is 
an appropriate topic for a teachers’ meeting. 

Should teachers be rewarded in a material way 
for their services as staff officers? There are four 
ways in practice of thus recognizing extra serv- 
ice by teachers: 

1. By a eash bonus of fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars. 

2. By lessened hours of classroom duties. 

3. By inerease in salary. 

4. By promotion when an opportunity arises. 

None of these expedient measures are sound. 
They strike at the very roots of professional 
ideals of service and the unfathomed depths of 
the efficiency reward. It should be taken for 
granted that a teacher’s wage is reasonable and 
that his teaching load is viewed likewise. To be 
sure, the case is not always thus, but temporizing 
measures only delay the full action of sound 
principles. Eventually, merit wins and, unless a 
teacher is willing to continue work on that basis, 
he is in a mistaken vocation. As stated before, 
the welfare of the whole school is the charge of 
every teacher, and a staff service rightly chosen 
may be made an avocation in large measure. If 
an individual finds no joy in his profession then 
there is an ill adjustment somewhere. Teaching 
can no longer be considered a “stepping-stone” 
for boys or a nice “waiting room” for girls. It is 
a life of devoted service in which much of the 
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reward is spiritual, If teachers were paid many 
times over their present salaries, they would still 
find their lasting satisfactions in constructive 
service. 

It may be said that teachers are already bear- 
ing a full load in their classroom duties. If such 
duties consist of hearing recitations and preserv- 
ing a formal type of discipline the point is well 
taken. But the teacher with a real professional 
outlook is the educational director of his pupils. 
Ile sets situations and goals of achievement, 
tests, corrects, and diagnoses results. He works 
as a physician who progresses in his study of the 
human body as a working unit. Thus must teach- 
ers look upon their pupils and collectively bring 
together all sorts of information needed in edu- 
euting the varied talent of all normal children. 


In Conclusion 

In the opinion of the writer the way is now 
clear to answer the queries set forth in the be- 
ginning: 

1. Teachers may experience the joy of doing 
more than routine work and receive due recogni- 
tion in the capacity of staff officers. 

2. It is possible for teachers to contribute to 
the welfare of the whole school as research spe- 
cialists in matters congenial to their training 
and aptitude. 

3. Teachers in modern schools are leading in 
extra-line activities of all sorts as a part of their 
assigned duties. As such they are quasi staff 
ofticers. It is here proposed that they be selected 
or trained and officially designated for such staff 
duties as there is need for. 

4. The plan here set forth makes it possible 
for the smaller school system to enjoy in part the 
advantages of staff service now employed in the 
larger systems without an appreciable increase 
in the annual budget. 

5. If the reorganization be effected gradually, 
the benefits of staff service may be had without 
hardship on any individual or neglect of pupils. 
The reverse rather may be expected. 

In closing, emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
the suecess of any plan of organization rests 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Irwin T. Catharine, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


largely: upon the tact, patience, and discretion of 
the chief school official. He must find his reward 
in the success and joy of those intrusted to his 
charge. It is his part to open the way, and to 
encourage and give full recognition wherever it 
is due. Arrogance, assumption of credit, and per- 
sonal advantage on his part are all foreign to 
leadership in a social undertaking like popular 
education. 


Philadelphia to Erect Administration Building 


Will Centralize School Offices in Monumental Building on Parkway 


The long projected Administration Building 
for the Board of Public Edueation of Philadel- 
phia will soon be realized. The Board has accept- 
ed the plans of Mr. Irwin T. Catharine for a 
monumental building which is now under con- 
struction facing the famous new Philadelphia 
Parkway. The building will measure 177 by 227 
ft. and will be shaped like a huge double L with 
an open court facing the Parkway. The court 
will measure 85 by 100 ft., and to enter through 
the main entrance one must cross this forecourt, 
which will be paved and planted. The ends of the 
Il. are to be three stories in height, and the main 
body of the building will rise 11 stories above 
the street. 

The general architectural style of the building 
is cClassie with a modern influence. The entire ex- 
terior to be constructed of Eastburn stone which 
vary in general from a light golden buff to a 
purple brown, the darker shades of the stone 
will be used in the lower stories gradually work- 
ing in the lighter tones toward the top. 

The interior of the building will resemble 
most any first-class office building in character. 
The windows throughout are to be bronze metal 
and with the exception of certain rooms in the 
first floor, will be double-hung type, glazed with 
$/16-in. glass. Bronze metal has been selected 
beeause of its great durability together with the 
iow upkeep and the saving in the cost of paint- 


ing, * 


The permanent partitions throughout the 
building will be of wall tile 4 in. thick with the 
office space subdivided by wood and glass parti- 
tions of stock patterns and re-erected as desired 
by the different departments. The stairs through- 
out the building to be of structural concrete fol- 
lowing in general the design used in school- 
building construction. The doors, trim, wood 
partitions in general to be of birch and stained 
a walnut finish. 

The finished floors will be of various types 
suitable to requirements of the different rooms 
and departments. In general, linoleum will be 
laid in the offices and miscellaneous working 
rooms with wood floors to match the finish in the 
board room and executive offices, marble in the 
lobby and toilet rooms with a cement finish in 
tlie basement. 

The board room, which is situated on the first 
floor, measures 36 by 50 ft., and will be treated 
in the Spanish style of architecture. This Span- 
ish feeling will naturally follow through to the 
foyer and the two special committee rooms, all 
of which are located on the first floor in the right 
hand of the L. In the left hand of the L on the 
first floor, there is to be an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 500, which will be treated in 
the Italian Renaissance style. 

The building will contain all of the executive 
offices now scattered throughout the central por- 
tion of the city and will be equipped with all 
modern conveniences. 


ON BEING A GOOD LISTENER 

A good school-board member keeps his ears to 
the ground and reports at the regular meeting of 
the board what he hears. So far as the immediate 
public are concerned he has good ears but a poor 
tongue. He keeps silent. 

Living, as each board member does, among 
other citizens and other parents of the commun- 
ity and known by them personally, there come to 
him oceasional complaints about the school. At 
such moments it is difficult to keep from express- 
ing an opinion or making comments which are 
likely to be interpreted as favoring one party or 
another. 

But a board member who is wise and cautious, 
who takes a very businesslike attitude toward 
his official duties, keeps in mind always that he 
can never speak with the authority of the board 
except as he is especially delegated by the board 
to do so. So far as personal privileges are con- 
cerned he legally has the right to express his 
private opinion whenever he chooses to do so. 
Nevertheless, he does not have a moral right to 
do so. 

The average person just naturally does not 
think of Caleb Cole the citizen, as apart from 
Caleb Cole the school-board member. Although 
he as Caleb Cole may, in all good faith, speak 
as a private citizen those who hear him speak 
on matters related to the public schools hear him 
always as Caleb Cole member of the board of 
education. 


If to a member comes a problem which he had 
not been delegated by the board to settle, there is 
just one proper thing for him to do, namely, to 
listen courteously to those who offer the com- 
plaint and assure them that the matter will be 
brought to the attention of the board. If it is a 
matter of emergency, he knows the ways and 
means of causing a special meeting of the board. 


If, on the other hand, this single member vol- 
unteers an opinion his indiscretion may later 
cause him and the whole board no end of trouble 
and embarrassment. A tactful, dignified, and 
useful school-board member learns to listen 
always very attentively to all he hears from citi- 
zens about the schools, but he also learns the gift 
of cautious silence. 
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Proper Organization of School Boards: Should Standing 


If we follow the methods of the past in the 
organization of school boards, and overlook their 
tendencies toward inefficiency and politics, we 
shall retain standing committees. If, however, 
we have the best interests of the schools in 
mind and wish to eliminate those forms of or- 
ganization which contribute to inefficiency and 
the machinations of politically inclined mem- 
bers, we shall discontinue standing committees 
and carry on all school business through the 
board acting as a unit. 

A study of the history of functions of school 
boards reminds us that until comparatively re- 
cently, the boards were caretakers of buildings 
and equipment and assumed a great variety of 
professional responsibilities, including the con- 
struction of curriculum and the supervision of 
instruction. In many cases they received pay 
for attendance at meetings and for the exercise 
of executive as well as legislative functions. 
The members gave much time to the consid- 
eration of the selection of all employees, 
especially the janitors. Of course, in the years 
when boards assumed such _ responsibilities, 
standing committees were necessary, because all 
members could not give attention to all the 
details of administration then considered by the 
board. 

In those bygone times the schools were sim- 
ple in their organization, the professionally 
trained supervisory staff did not then exist as 
it does today. Later, the curriculum became 
much more extensive and complicated, better 
buildings were constructed, highly specialized 
equipment became necessary, and enormous in- 
creases in enrollment came as the result of in- 
creasing interest in popular education. Teach- 
ers received more and better training, school 
supervision became highly specialized, and many 
well-trained superintendents and principals be- 
came available. With the change in conditions 
and with trained administrators in the school 
organization, it was inevitable that the execu- 
tive functions should be delegated by the boards 
of education to the superintendents. 

Boards of education are elected to legislate 
on matters of general policy. These matters 
are important enough that they should receive 
the consideration of each and every member of 
the board. When standing committees are used, 
they have a tendency to assume certain execu- 
tive functions, and to claim special rights in 
the matter of determining general legislative 
policies. Under this system, certain members 
shun responsibilities by insisting that it is the 
business of the committee to settle the matter 
intrusted to their care. 


Modeling After Business Corporations 

Schools are coming more and more to model 
their organization after that of business cor- 
porations. In such organizations trained execu- 
tives are employed and held responsible for the 
technical phases of the business. Schools see- 
ing the value of this organization plan are 
closely following it. Just as more efficient or- 
ganization is demanded in modern business, so 
likewise is better organization needed in modern 
school systems. The public is demanding more 
and better service. All school problems are 
becoming much more complicated. The prob- 
lems that should come before the board of edu- 
cation should receive the consideration of every 
member, and every member should assume his 
share of the responsibility for the solution of 
all problems. No part of the board should pass 





1The present paper was read before a meeting of 
the boards of educativn at the convention of the 
Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association at Fort 
Scott, November 8, 1928. 


Committees Be Used?’ 
Dr. E. B. Carney, Fort Scott, Kans. 


the responsibility for any portion of the work 
to another part of the board. 

Standing committees have a tendency to in- 
terfere with the functioning of the board as 
a whole, because of the prestige which commit- 
tee recommendations carry. Some members 
hesitate to express themselves when they are 
satisfied in their own minds that a committee’s 
action is not for the best interest of the schools. 
The same members may feel some freedom in 
criticizing the decisions of the board outside 
of the meetings, but they excuse themselves on 
the ground that they did not feel justified in 
opposing a committee’s recommendation. This, 
of course, weakens the position of the board in 
the community and sometimes creates friction 
among the members. 

It is more difficult for standing committees 
to resist political pressure. They have a ten- 
dency to feel that they cannot afford to resist 
forees which have selfish purposes in view. If 
other members were assuming their share of 
responsibility, it would be easier to thwart 
pressure which is selfish in its purposes. This 
pressure is especially irresistible where standing 
committees participate largely in such matters 
as the purchase of supplies or the selection of 
teachers. 

On the other hand, if committees are con- 
stituted of persons who are zealous of their 
rights, they are likely to resent suggestions and 
constructive criticism offered by the trained 
supervisors and executives on the one hand, and 
the members of the board on the other. This 
has a tendency to encourage disorganization, 
disagreement, and inefficiency. 


The New School-Board Member 

New members on boards of education are 
especially embarrassed when they are expected 
to work on standing committees which assume 
large responsibilities. It takes years of service 
to become at all familiar with many problems 
involved in school systems. It is unreasonable 
to expect a man unfamiliar with these questions 
to assume the responsibilities of standing-com- 
mittee work, if he be honestly working for the 
welfare of the schools. If he be insincere and 
politically minded, he can do much damage. 

During the past year the Fort Scott, Kansas, 
board of education has tried for the first time 
the plan of using no standing committees, ex- 
cept a finance committee, whose duty it is to 
see that the deposits of the district are properly 
protected by surety bonds, and to have custody 
of sinking-fund investments, including the 
clipping of bond coupons, ete. In discharging 
all standing committees, our board felt that 
these matters needed the attention of a perma- 
nent body. I believe our board has functioned 
well under this plan. There have been times 
when we have met as a committee of the whole 
for counsel on different problems. Under this 
system every man has felt a responsibility for 
his share in the solution of problems properly 
coming before our board. 


There have been no conflicts of jurisdiction 
as between the board on the one hand and the 
superintendent and teachers on the other. This 
plan gives the superintendent the necessary 
amount of freedom and power, but, of course, 
places a great responsibility upon him. He 
cannot fail to conduct progressive schools. It 
is necessary for him to bring before the board 
intelligent recommendations and explanations 
of school conditions for the approval or dis- 
approval of the board. 

For managing our buildings and equipment, 
we employ an efficient man as supervisor of 
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buildings and grounds. This man and the 
superintendent can give us good service and 
any information we may desire concerning these 
matters. This eliminates the necessity of com- 
mittee meetings on these matters. 

Our purchasing, excepting large items which 
come before the board for general consideration, 
is done by the superintendent. This saves the 
time of board members and relieves them from 
being pestered by nonresident salesmen, and the 
embarrassment of making decisions among local 
competitors. The superintendent can, with less 
embarrassment, resist political considerations, 
and buy on a more businesslike and competitive 
basis. Of course, he knows the budget limita- 
tions which have been fixed for him by careful 
consideration of the entire personnel of the 
board at the beginning of the year. He is ex- 
pected to keep within these budget appropria- 
tions, and he does keep the board informed re- 
garding the details of the budget at all times. 

We allow our clerk a contingent fund of $300 
from which all bills under $10 may be paid at 
once. These small bills, of course, are subject 
to the approval of the superintendent of schools. 
Other matters are handled in ways that do not 
require a large amount of time on the part of 
standing committees. 

This plan, of course, does not prevent the 
appointment of special temporary committees to 
serve for the consideration of special projects. 
Occasionally there is need of work of this kind. 
In such eases the president has perfect freedom 
in making appointments so that members who 
are especially interested and especially qualified 
for the particular duty are appointed. For in- 
stance, each month there is a special, and dif- 
ferent, auditing committee. It is the business 
of this committee to examine all bills before 
their presentation to the board of education. 
Since this committee is changed each month, 
all members of the board become familiar with 
the purchasing policies of the district. They 
know who is receiving the patronage of the 
school district. They get ideas of prices, ete. 
Under the old standing-committee plan, the 
standing committee performed this service and 
other members of the board gave little or no 
attention to this important matter. 

Summary and Conclusion 

To summarize: The greatest part of running 
a school system is technical, and our executives 
should not be discouraged by too much inter- 
ference in details by the board members who 
have such limited knowledge of such matters. 
The board will not assume such prerogatives 
if it functions as a whole. The members will 
give better and more careful consideration to 
the recommendations of the superintendent and 
the supervisors. The work of the board will 
take less of each member’s time and yet each 
member will have considered all matters of im- 
portance and will have assumed his proportional 
share of responsibilities for decisions. 

There are some states now that will not per- 
mit the board to employ a teacher except she 
be first recommended by a licensed superintend- 
ent. This, in my judgment, is a splendid policy, 
because superintendents cannot be held respon- 
sible if the professional side of their work is 
interfered with. 

Finally, the Fort Scott board of education 
believes that it is doing an efficient piece of 
work under our no-standing-committees plan. 
In other words, the board believes that it is its 
duty to see that the schools are properly man- 
aged. It does not believe it to be its duty to 
manage them itself, but it holds the executives 
in charge fully responsible. 

















The Duties of Public-School Administrators-1 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, the University of Texas 


The present article continues an analysis of 
the duties of public-school administrators based 
upon returns secured from a total of 663 princi- 
pals and superintendents in various sections >f 
the United States. A previous article! included 
a discussion of the scope and methods of the 
present investigation, a statistical treatment of 
the general distribution of one thousand admin- 
istrative duties, and a consideration of general 
variations in the allotment of administrative 
duties to four groups of administrative officers; 
namely, superintendents, general principals, 
high-school principals, and elementary-school 
principals. The present article is devoted to the 
field of educational administration known as 
general control, and begins a detailed analytical 
treatment of administrative duties which is to 
take up in turn each of the nine major fields of 
administrative service, such as general control, 
business management, the teaching staff, etc. 


Ilf. General Control 

The problem of setting up a proper balance of 
the powers and duties exercised respectively by 
the members of the school board and the super- 
intendent of schools is one that has received ex- 
tensive treatment in the literature of school ad- 
ministration. It has become conventional for 
school boards to assign practically all of the 
everyday control and management of the school 
program over to its professional executives. This 
practice does not apply to certain important 
items which lie in the field of general control. 
These items have to do with the development of 
policies, the appraisal of efficiency, the provision 
of finances, keeping the public informed, and 
with general administrative organization. This 
is the field of direct school-board activity, but in 
spite of the fact that these duties are strictly 
within the province of school-board authority, 
the superintendent of schools, and less frequent- 
ly the school principals, are called upon to per- 
form many duties in this field of a cooperative 
advisory, or supplementary character. In fact, 
the extent to which the professional administra- 
tor sueceeds in serving his board as expert ad- 
visor in these general school-board activities is 
a matter of no little administrative significance. 

The field of general control contains four 
minor groups of related duties as follows: 


1. Executive cooperation with Board...... 29 duties 
2. Administrative Organization .............. 22 duties 
3. Cooperative Agencies .........sceeeeeees 16 duties 
4. Survey and Publicity.................cceee 34 duties 


The individual duties within each of the above 
groups vary greatly in the number of adminis- 
trators who perform them, in the frequency with 
which they are performed, and in the value 
which is attached to the performance. A more 
detailed analysis of these items will now be 
made. 

1. Executive Cooperation with Boards of 


Education 
This field of general control pertains to the 


duties which are performed by superintendents 
and principals in direct connection with schooi- 
board activities. Practically all of these duties, 
such as Prepare inventory for board, apply to the 
routine work of school-board meetings, although 
a few of them, such as Contrive raising money 
for school needs, apply to the creative activities 
of the school board. The 29 duties which fall in 
this group are exhibited in Table V. The duties 
in Table V are ranked in order according to the 
relative numbers of the 278 superintendents who 
performed the duty at least once during the year 
under study, the duties performed by the great- 
est number of superintendents being ranked 
highest. The numbers are reduced to a percent- 
age basis for comparative purposes. Besides giv- 
ing performance percentages for the 278 super- 


1See School Board Journal, February, 1929, p. 39. 


What are the jobs which superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals actually perform? 
There has been much generalization in recent 
years, and various organizations have engaged 
in an aggressive propaganda for enlarging the 
powers and strengthening the position of these 
school officials. It has remained for Professor 
Ayer to make a nation-wide study to deter- 
mine what is done by school executives in the 
course of their daily, weekly, monthly, and 
yearly round of duties. 

School-board members will find the present 
paper especially valuable——Editor. 
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intendents, Table V also shows the respective per- 
formance percentages of 66 general principals, 
86 high-school principals, and 45 elementary- 
school principals. For example, the duty Attend 
board meeting which heads the list of 29 duties, 
was performed by the greatest number (98 per 
cent) of the 278 superintendents. This same duty 
was performed by 64 per cent of the general prin- 
cipals; by 60 per cent of the high-school princi- 
pals; and by 37 per cent of the elementary-school 
principals. The title general principal is given 
to principals who were in charge of both high 
and elementary grades. 

The most outstanding feature of general con- 
trol revealed in Table V is the broader scope of 
performance on the part of superintendents in 
contrast to the more restricted performance on 
the part of the other school administrators. It 
has already been shown that superintendents 
perform on the average more of the 1000 duties 
than any of the other three groups, the average 
percentages of total possible performances being 
respectively: superintendents, 46 per cent; gen- 
eral principals, 41 per cent; high-school princi- 
pals, 39 per cent; and elementary-school princi- 
pals, 35 per cent. There is a much more pro- 
nounced contrast than this in the performance 
of duties which pertain to executive cooperation 
with the board of education. These duties’ aver- 
age performance (see lower line of Table V) are: 
superintendents, 61 per cent; general principals, 
44 per cent; high-school principals, 36 per cent; 


elementary-school principal are also equally ac- 
tive in the matter of influencing people to vote 
for school buildings (Duty 26). 

The reader is urged to study this and the suc- 
ceeding tables in detail beyond the comment 
which the limitations of space permit here. It is 
evident that superintendents quite universally 
keep in direct contact with school-board pro- 
cedure and perform a wide array of important 
cooperative duties. The intimacy of the contact 
between the school superintendent and the mem- 
bers of the school board is particularly well illus- 
trated by the high percentages found in the per- 
formance of the following duties: Confer with 
members of the board, 95 per cent; Discuss items 
of policy in board meetings, 91 per cent; and 
Get board members to sponsor new policy, 71 per 
cent. One notes that the superintendent is not 
entirely devoid of political comprehension by 
the following performance percentages: Make 
friendly call on board member, 75 per cent; 
Study school political situation, 60 per cent; 
and Arrange to have right men run for board, 58 
per cent. 

The more restricted cooperation with the 
board by administrative officers other than the 
superintendent has already been commented on. 
This circumstance, however, is an expected one. 
As a matter of fact, it comes as a matter of some 
surprise to find so much direct connection with 
board members by officers other than the super- 
intendent of schools. Many duties receive wide 
attention, and there is none which is neglected 
entirely by these minor administrators. For ex- 
ample, we find 71 per cent of the elementary 
principals conferring with board members 
(Duty 4); 29 per cent getting board members to 
sponsor new policies (Duty 12); and 7 per cent 
acting as secretary of the board (Duty 23). This 
calls attention to a fact that will appear again 
and again as the analysis of administrative 
duties proceeds; i.e., that there is a widespread 
overlapping or duplication in the duties of the 
several types of administrative officers. The first 
five duties in Table V are quite commonly per- 
formed by all four types of school administra- 


EN ———————————————— ————— —  ———— ————SSSSSSeSsSss 
TABLE V. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO EXECUTIVE COOPERATION WITH BOARD 

(Figures indicate the percentages of administrators performing the various duties and are based upon the 
annal performance of 278 superintendents, 66 general principals, 136 high-school principals, and 43 elemen- 


tary-school principals. ) 


TITLE OF DUTY 


Depa WORK WOM icvccccsiccesciversccsassesevecsecsnccccsssacssesece 
Recommend items to board for approval................. 
Confer with members Of DOATG............ccccccececeseeeeeeeeeeee 
Prepare report fOr DOATA..............ccccscccrrcrssssccsscceressees 
Advise teachers as tO policieS..............cccccccseeeeeeesseeeeee 
Discuss items of policy in board meeting...... pascehate 
Keep board informed on changes.............. 
Educate board toward sounder principles 
Study policies of DbOard..............cccccssseceess i 
10. Prepare inventory fOr DOATA............ccccccccccccccccccccccsccees 
11. Make friendly call on board membet.................::ceceeeeee 
12. Get board member to sponsor new policy..................+ 
TB. AGSVIOG DOGTE OM LEGAL GEATUBiccrcrccccccccsececccecccccccccccsceccee 
14. Contrive raising money for school needs...................+ 
15. Carry on correspondence for DboOard..............cccccceceeeees 
16. Oppose board proposal..............ccceeees 
17. Study school political situation.............. 
18. Accelerate procedure at board meeting. 
19. Arrange to have right men run for board.................. 
BO: GO GUCHNEE. TOROTEE CF WORE cccscccsscsscccccsecsscssccsscceses 
21. Petition board for special privilege....................e 
22. Examine petition from teache®.................cc..ccscccssssscees 
Se: Ae GD BOI Ch Be ivccccciicssesccsccsicccccssvcecescsecesccess ‘ 
24. Examine petition from patrons.................0cccccce0 

25. Examine petition from pupils........................ 
26. Influence people to vote for school building. 
27. Circulate petition to bring about legislation. 
28. Receive lobbying delegations.................c.cccceceeeee wats 
ZO. BEAMINS HSCICION FFOM JAMIGOTBeccccrccccccccccccccscccocccscccsse 





CONMerP gory 











Average for the above duties 
Average for 1000 duties 


and elementary-school principals, 27 per cent. 
This principle holds true for practically all of the 
29 duties. The only exceptions are in the matter 
of examining petitions from patrons, pupils, or 
janitors (Duties 24, 25, and 29) in connection 
with which one or more of the other administra- 
tors are engaged more commonly than the super- 
intendent. The high-school principal and the 


39 


Percentage of Administrators Performing 


Supts. Gen. e.. 8. Elem. S 
98 “a — Por : 
97 78 73 51 
95 82 79 71 
94 74 61 51 
94 94 88 73 
91 62 49 20 
86 50 44 24 
80 57 34 29 
79 55 59 49 
77 55 49 59 
75 65 65 39 
71 58 48 29 
71 40 26 12 
70 62 §2 50 
68 43 29 12 
61 33 21 15 
60 44 36 34 
59 28 19 12 
58 33 21 41 
57 35 21 20 
43 27 21 27 
32 29 23 17 
31 12 10 7 
22 12 32 24 
7 11 : . ss 
1 8 
13 8 7 15 
61 44 36 27 
46 41 39 35 


tors. The same is true of such duties as the ninth, 
Study policies of board; the tenth, Prepare in- 
ventory for board ; the fourteenth, Contrive rais- 
ing money for school needs; and the twenty- 
sixth, Influence people to vote for school build- 
ing. The great mass of these duplications repre- 
sent natural and desirable situations, but occa- 
sionally some of the particular performances, 
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Loth large and smatl, seem out of line with pres- 
ent administrative theory or expectancy. For 
example, it seems strange to discover that as 
many as 41 per cent of elementary principals 
arrange to have the right men run for the school 
board (Duty 18), and that as few as 6 per cent 
of high-school principals examine petitions from 
patrons (Duty 6). 
Frequency and Comparative Values of 
Cooperative Duties 

The list of one thousand duties was also cheek- 
ed for the frequency of performance of the vari- 
ous duties and for their relative values. All of 
the cooperating administrators checked as to the 
frequency The comparative 
values were checked by 50 seleeted administra- 
tors. The results of these two studies insofar as 
they pertain to the foregoing 29 duties of execu- 
tive cooperation, are exhibited in Table VI. 


of performance, 


TABLE VI. THE MEDIAN FREQUENCIES OF 
PERFORMANCE AND COMPARATIVE VALUES 
OF COOPERATIVE DUTIES 
Frequencies sre m for monthly, y for yearly, y? for 
two times per year, ete. Values are 1 for primary, 
2 for average, 3 for minor, and 0 for no importance. 











DUTY Median Median 
Frequency Value 
1. Attend board meeting........ m 1* 
2. Recommend items to board 
BOO INE sc kecdacescasscasnssces m 1° 
38. Confer with members of 
IGN bn hacking ddnsdnccnscsnascccesenatiees m2 1* 
4. Prepare report for board.. m 7 
+>. Advise teachers as to 
NNBRCIEIN ces caseshivasecasvaepiratecsnse m 7" 
6. Discuss items of policy in 
RE «TREE csiseseccsisesisss. m 1° 
7. Keep board informed = on 
MINION deen cratiransuss sad shan Gosescea- m 1* 
8. Educate board toward 
sounder principles .............. m 77 
9. Study policies of board.... m 1° 
10. Prepare inventory for 
BT, cencacasanevesvassassdeedsecesesess. y 1* 
11. Make friendly eall on 
WORTE TROMIOGE ci ccsiceseccccsscsesss m 3* 
12. Get board member to 
sponsor new policy.............. ue : 
13. Advise board on legal 
status ys ” 
14. Contrive raising money 
RE EB ivckcsncscesisicicesisnies v2 1* 
15. Carry on correspondence 
ee I cases sickaseceaseiscasincsess m 2 
16. Oppose board proposal........ v2 = 
17. Study school political........ 
EE dadvdssaceseaichinsssicsconns ”" 1* 
18. Accelerate procedure at 
WORTE WOO CUIAT ciccsisecrccccsscsss m 2 
19. Arrange to have right 
men run for board.............. y 2 


20. Study outside reports of 
GNU sada caaedsannasd San kviacatesnnsesces ys 1 
21. Petition board for special 


UUNEE Sabusidincdkcpeshsescscasakiss ue 2 
22. Examine petition from 

NUE 2s ka duadccsatasasnscceiasccucea: u : 
23. Act as secretary to board.. m 3* 
24. Examine petition from 

PRUE. caieserastpesscinscesscscassess " 1° 
25. Examine petition from 

MINED, cxtasubcieits Veracibciscilassvsuiccasds ye 2 
26. Influence people to vote for 

ci A  ) v 1° 
27. Circulate petition to 

bring about legislation ...... " 3 
28. Receive lobbying dele- 

RID: Fix satacessvensijeiacnsieenssssess ys 3 
29. Examine petition from 

NUNN = Gus cdsdesasctiatuerirsiccesecsce " 2 





*More than one half of the judges assigned this 
value. 


In the directions which accompanied the 
Checking List of One Thousand Duties of 
School Administrators used in the present in- 
vestigation, the various administrators were 
asked to check each duty according to the fre- 
queney with which they performed it during the 
year, and appropriate spaces were provided for 
indicating the number of times per day, per 
week, per month, or per year, each duty was per- 
formed. For the great majority of duties this 
was a comparatively simple matter; but for a 
considerable number of the duties, owing to un- 
certainty as to the exact scope of the duty as 
stated, or owing to the lack of records concern- 
ing irregularly performed duties, some difficulty 
was experienced in stating the frequency of per- 
formance. On the whole, however, there is a very 
satisfactory consistency in the performance fre- 
quencies assigned to the various administrative 
duties, and it is believed that the frequencies 
given in Table VI and in subsequent tables of a 
similar type, provide a significant and valuable 
index of present-day administrative practices. 
Certainly they are worthy of very serious consid- 
eration by all administrative officers. 

The performance frequencies given in Table 
VI are the median frequencies of the group of 
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278 superintendents, counting only those super- 
intendents who actually performed the duty in 
question. The median frequency is used in pref- 
erence to the average because the median repre- 
sents an actual ease (usually representing a large 
number of cases) and because the use of the me- 
dian wipes out undue weighting of extreme and 
erroneous cases. Performance frequencies for the 
various groups and subgroups of administrators 
have been computed, but they are so generally 
identical that in the interests of conserving space 
they are omitted here. Mention will be made in 
case of important variations. 

It is necessary tor the reader to study Table 
VL in detail to appreciate the full scope of the in- 
formation presented. The particular frequency 
of each duty is the outstanding item of impor- 
tanee, and concerning this there is no need for 
special comment. It may be noted as a general 
comment that all of these duties are performed 
upon a monthly or yearly basis and that there 
are no daily or weekly duties involved. A con- 
siderable number of them are associated directly 
with the monthly board meeting. The most fre- 
quently performed duty is the third, Confer 
with members of board, the median performance 
of which is two times a month. There are six, 
such as Prepare inventory for board, which are 
performed but once a year. The most frequently 
performed duties appear more often in the upper 
part of Table VI, indicating that on the whole 
they are performed by more superintendents 
than are the less frequently performed duties. 
The median superintendent prepares reports for 
boards once a month, accelerates procedure at 
hoard meetings once a month, gets a board mem- 
ber to sponsor a new policy two times a year, 
and opposes board proposals two times a year. 

There is little worthy of special comment in 
the frequency of the performance of these same 
duties by the general, high-school, or elemen- 
tary-school principals who perform them. For 
the most part, they perform them less commonly 
than the superintendents. The outstanding ex- 
ceptions are that the median principal prepares 
reports for the board two times a year instead of 
once a month; he studies board policies less fre- 
quently; and he examines petitions from patrons 
more frequently. The elementary principal has 
less frequent contact with the board than the 
other administrators. 

Performance values were assigned to the fore- 
going duties by a group of fifty experienced ad- 
ministrators. They were asked to give a grade of 
1 to duties of major importance which should 
receive primary attention from superintendents 
of schools; a grade of 2 to duties of average im- 
portance which should receive secondary atten- 
tion from superintendents; a grade of 3 to duties 
of minor importance which should receive little 
attention from superintendents; and a grade of 
0 to duties which were considered of no impor- 
tance and should receive no attention from the 
superintendent. The value indicated for the 29 
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duties in Table VI represent the median values 
assigned by the 50 judges. In cases where the 
median grade exhibited in Table VI was given 
by more than one half of the judges, jt is 
marked by an asterisk. 

It may be seen from an inspection of Table VI 
that a conspicuous majority of the duties per- 
taining to executive cooperation with the school 
board are considered of primary importance. 
With the exception of the eleventh duty, Make 
friendly call on board member, there is an almost 
unanimous agreement among the judges that all 
of the first 14 duties listed are of major impor- 
tance and deserve the primary attention of su- 
perintendents. A majority of the judges voted 
that friendly calls on board members were of lit- 
tle importance, although, on the contrary, almost 
a fourth of them judged this practice to be a 
inatter of primary importance. 

The judges were very generally closely agreed 
as to the degree of importance that should be 
assigned to each of the various duties. Their 
judgments were widely scattered, however, con- 
cerning the values of the following duties: Carry 
on correspondence for board; Oppose board pro- 
posal; Arrange to have right men run for board; 
Act as secretary to the board; Circulate petition 
to bring about legislation; and Receive lobbying 
delegations. These duties were graded by fairly 
equal numbers of judges everywhere from first 
importance to none whatever. The duty Attend 
board meeting received the highest number of 
tirst-value judgments, 96 per cent. None of the 
duties were given a zero value by the median 
judge. The duty Circulate petition to bring about 
legislation received the greatst number of zero- 
value judgments, 30 per cent. 


2. Administrative Organization 

The field of general control known as adminis- 
trative organization includes 22 duties which 
are performed in connection with making major 
changes in the organization of the school board, 
the educational program, and the financial pro- 
gram, together with a few duties pertaining to 
certain related miscellaneous rules and regula- 
tions. It will not be possible to give this group 
of duties the space which their importance really 
merits. In the interests of economy, the data 
which bear on these duties are given in con- 
densed form in Table VII. The reader is left 
largely to his own initiative in tracing out the 
details of information attached to the various in- 
dividual duties. . 

Table VII is arranged on a plan which com- 
bines the data given separately in Tables V and 
VI. The duties are ranked according to the num- 
ber of superintendents performing them during 
the year of study. No data are presented concern- 
ing the three groups of principals. The percent- 
age of the 278 superintendents performing each 
duty is first indicated. Then follows the median 
frequency with which it was performed by all 
who performed it; and finally its administrative 
‘alue or degree of importance as judged by 50 


TABLE VII. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING 10 ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
Frequencies are m for monthly, y for yearly. y? for two times a year, ete. Values are 1 for primary, 2 for 


average, 3 for minor, and 0 for no importance. 







DUTY 

1. Supply board with organization literature................... 
BS. BEUBY POCTBAUMINATION BINDGiccsscissicecsccsscsspicecccscscoscscevsesscs 
3. Study forms of school board organization.................. 
B. BPPORPS PUIG GUE POMUIMHORG se ccsccssiccsciesccssssssscsscccrescccses 
5. Prepare inventory and estimate blanks........................ 
6. Organize budget plan.... és 
Be I Ce CN iis avcscescsscanseicscivescostivassscsasccse 
8. Organize ability sectioning or grouping................ 
9. Persuade board to adopt budget plan...................... 
10. Organize departmental teaching in grades 
1. Get board to modify organization....... Hei ueesisetesucetate 
2. Organize new system of accounting.....%...........0..006 
BGv EECPATS TORCMOEN BOM O cscs crcsscccscsicccssccesnesssssascsscscces 
14. Prepare rules for board meeting procedure............... 
15. Construct order for business for chairman................- 
es “SPUD Oh IIE Gi ica sisesscesscrssccxessexesssrsessesseevasaoes 
17. Reorganize school (e. g., 8-4 to 6-6 plan)... 
18. Organize a junior high school....................00 
19. Preoare principals’ handbook ..................... 
20. Persuade board to adopt code of ethics 
21. Organize a night SChOOI...............ccccccscssees 
ae rere 

TIVPGDRED scisccecsvesrinnens Weeden Se vendesbts enseeNbonneNeNenebsdeenonesinsoscosenseseeetess 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 







Per cent 


Supts. Median Median 
Performing Frequency Value 
sivan 66 ys 2 
see 63 yu 1* 
faces 56 : y 1* 
sae 55 y 7” 
anes 51 y 2 
er 46 y 1 
canke 45 y 2 
44 y 1* 
39 y 1% 
bey 37 y 1° 
wees 26 y 1 
—_ 24 y 1* 
giok 24 y 3 
sanre 23 y 2 
aauah 23 m 2 
20 y 2 
detee 15 v 1% 
ne 13 uv Zz" 
a 13 uv 2 
rer 11 v 2 
Sain 11 yu 1% 
seen 3 y 1° 
ease 32 
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administrators is given. For example, the first 
duty in Table VII, Supply board with organiza- 
fion literature, was performed by 66 per cent of 
the 278 superintendents; it was performed on the 
average three times a year; and it was judged 
to be a duty of average importance. 

The duties which pertain to administrative 
organization are on the whole performed by su- 
perintendents much less commonly than those 
which pertain to executive cooperation. They 
are also much less frequently performed than 
the other group of duties, all save two being 
performed annually, This apparent neglect is not 
due to the fact that these duties are not con- 
sidered important, but is due to the fact that 
reorganization is usually a matter of years, 
rather than of months. On the other hand, some 
of the duties, such as Prepare school directory, 
which was performed by 45 per cent of the super- 
intendents, and Organize a night school, which 
was performed by 11 per cent, are duties which 
may very well come up annually. The compara- 
tively large number-of superintendents who were 


actually engaged with these activities indicates | 


that a considerable amount of current attention 
is being given to reorganizing the present ad- 
ministrative program, 

Data with reference to the performance of this 
group of duties by general, high-school, and ele- 
mentary-school principals (not shown in Table 
VII, reveal the fact that the principals are much 
less commonly concerned about these duties than 
are the superintendents. Exceptions to this state- 
ment must be made in connection with five of 
the duties: Study reorganization plans; Prepare 
inventory and estimate blanks; Organize ability 
sectioning or grouping ; Reorganize school (e. g., 
8-4 to 6-6 plan); and Prepare rules and regula- 
tions; which were performed by comparatively 
as many principals as by superintendents. The 
duty Organize departmental teaching in the 
grades was performed by more elementary-school 
principals than any of the other groups. A very 
considerable number of the principals took part 
in the organization of night schools. 

Although a large number of these duties were 
considered to be of primary importance, the 


judges frequently disagreed in their assignment 


of values. Four of the duties received almost a 
unanimous vote as being of primary importance. 
These were, in order of assigned value: Persu- 
ade board to adopt budget plan; Organize budget 
plan; Reorganize school; and, Study reorganiza- 
tion plans. None of them was ranked as being of 
minor or as of no importance, The duties which 
were given the same value by over one half of 
the judges are marked by an asterisk. The most 
widely scattered judgments were given to the 
following duties: Prepare school directory; Pre- 
pare rules for board meeting procedure; Con- 
struct order of business for chairman; and Per- 
suade board to adopt code of ethics. All of the 
22 duties received a considerable number of 
primary value votes, while none of them received 
& conspicuous number of zero value votes. 


3. Cooperative Agencies 

Owing to changes in modern social life, the 
school has supplanted other educational agencies 
in many aspects of education, but a very signifi- 
cant share of the developmental changes in 
youth grow out of contact with institutions 
other than the school. Besides the church, home, 
and library, are such important educational 
agencies as the press, vocations, the community, 
and the playground. These various agencies need 
coordination. The superintendent of schools, act- 
ing as the agent of the school board, is in the 
most strategic position to bring about the type 
of educational cooperation which proves most 
effective for general public welfare, and upon 
him rests the responsibility for organizing the 
several educational forces within the community 
to best advantage. 

The degree to which public-school superin- 
tendents are participating in the work of co- 
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TABLE Vill. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO COOPERATIVE AGENCIES 
Frequencies are m for monthly, y for yearly, y* for two times a year, etc. Values are 1 for primary, 2 for 


average, 3 for minor, and O for no importance. 


DUTY 


D. GOMUEE WEER TNE CII isis caccsccinscsccassnccscscescscssasecss 


2. Consult with religious organization 


S. ANMMOUNCE COMMUNITY ACTIVITICR.......cccccccccccccesceccrcescecsces 


4. Administer outside use of school property. 
5. Sanction parent-teacher enterprise............. 
6. Consult with musical organization........................ 
7. Arrange for cooperative Christmas giving.... 
S. COMSULE WITH DOF-BCOUL DORTE......ccscccsccccccceccccesccsocce 
9. Consult with cooperative business organization.. 
1Q, COMGEIE WIT BEC GOGATTMIGRLE.....6cecccescccccccscscsscccsscscees 
11. Consult with traffic officials.... 
12. Consult with city librarian... 
18. Consult with library board................ 
14. Arrange with city for playgrounds..... 
15. Serve on library board 


Average 





operating with other social agencies is well dis- 
played in Table VIII, which is constructed on the 
same basis as Table VII. Table VIII shows, first 
of all, the different percentages of the 278 super- 
intendents who performed the 16 administrative 
duties connected with cooperative agencies. The 
table as a whole reveals a very extensive contact 


| on the part of the superintendents with outside 


organizations, particularly with health officers 
and religious organizations. The significance of 
this contact is the more pronounced inasmuch as 
data not given in Table VIII indicate that high- 
school and elementary-school principals are 
equally active with superintendents in connec- 
tion with this group of duties. The amount of 
contact with loca] libraries seems somewhat 
small, but this is largely due to the lack of com- 
munity libraries in the small cities in which a 
considerable number of the superintendents were 
serving. The fact that 21 per cent of the superin- 
tendents serve on library boards with a fre- 
quency of once a month is particularly signifi- 
cant. 

Practically all of the duties in Table VIII are 
performed upon a monthly or semiyearly basis, 
which, considering the nature of the duties, indi- 
cates an active cooperation. The low percentage, 
nine, of superintendents who arrange for private 
school gardens and the minor value assigned to 
this duty show a comparative lack of interest in 
this field. The median values assigned in the last 
column in’ Table VIII to the various duties are, 
cn the whole, not as high as those given in con- 
nection with executive cooperation and adminis- 
trative organization, only five of them being 
given major importance. Two of these; namely, 
Consult with health officials, and Arrange with 
city for playgrounds, received practically a unan- 
imous vote as being of first importance. Although 
a few superintendents consider them of major 
importance, three of the duties were quite gener- 





16. Arrange for private school garden ...................ccccccseess 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 










Per cent 
Supts. Median Median 
Performing Frequency Value 

iiss 88 yt 1* 

70 m 3* 
a iaea 68 m 2 

68 m 1% 

67 m 2 

54 y2 S 

50 y 3 

47 yt 2 

44 ys 2 

43 y2 1 

40 y2 1° 

33 yt 2 
sean 26 m 2 
ere 22 y- 1° 
sates 21 m 2 
ives 9 y 3* 
Knees 47 


ally assigned low values, including a notable 
number of no value votes. These are: Consult 
with religious organizations ; Arrange for cooper- 
ative Christmas giving; and Arrange for private 
school gardens. There was, in general, much less 
agreement among the judges as to the value of 
duties pertaining to cooperative agencies than 
there was in the fields of executive cooperation 
and administrative organization. 


4. Survey, Appraisal, and Publicity 

The final group of duties in the major field of 
general control includes 33 administrative duties 
pertaining to survey, appraisal, and publicity. As 
a group these duties have evolved more recent- 
ly than most in the modern administrative pro- 
gram, and the attention given to their perform- 
ance indicates in large degree the superintend- 
ent’s interest in scientific educational procedure 
and his desire to keep his board and school pa- 
trons informed concerning the actual status of 
the schools which they are supporting. The pres- 
ent status of this field of administrative en- 
deavor is exhibited in Table IX, which is ar- 
ranged on the same plan as the two preceding 
tables. 

It may be seen from an examination of Table 
TX that there has been a very liberal participa- 
tion on the part of superintendents in the duties 
connected with survey, appraisal, and publicity. 
Although a great many of them are performed on 
an annual basis, the range of performance gives 
evidence of a general willingness on the part of 
superintendents to utilize the results of admin- 
istrative research and to give the public a proper 
account of the needs and work of the schools. 
Supplementary data show a similar degree of 
participation on the part of general, high-sehool, 
and elementary-school principals in this field. 
The widespread contact. which superintendents 
made with survey and research activities is the 

(Concluded on Page 137) 


TABLE IX. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO SURVEY, APPRAISAL, AND PUBLICITY 
Frequencies are m for monthly, y for yearly, y2 for two times a year, ete. Values are 1 for primary, 2 for 


average, 3 for minor, and 0 for no importance. 














Per cent 
DUTY Supts. Median Median 
Performing Frequency Value 
TD BRATS GRE BODO siaccasicscsccesccasecsccassrssisecsivisssasiavesvccegecses 94 y 1° 
2. Send list of teachers to State Off cers................cccccccssscesees 91 y 1° 
BH. BERWER GUCKTIGITAILG ciccccceccssccessssccssstssccesscccciessetcscsccetoeeesesces 89 m 3* 
4. Prepare list of teachers for local pape?..............c:cccceeeeeee 89 y 2 
5. WHItE ROWSDEDEE DPUBTUCITY SETICIC.....0.ccscccsescccessccssssccssesosse 88 m Aa 
G. PEGPATS Lint GE STAUUACOS TOF PTCWH........ccssssscccsccccsvcsccccsescses 84 y 2 
Pe ee Ter TT re Tree 82 m hg 
SB, GREE GEOR, GU BENE I is sess cecssiscesscssavcssscecessasieseas 76 y? 1° 
i, Se ROUSE MINING IIIA bic dnctcxsessinstavecesssnsetiservesdiescscsses 75 y 3* 
Se, I, ie isi ets cscaiaia cncsscansassecscaceciecicinsovecseas 72 m 2 
Bg Re ee Se OS BI isaac ciceinarscenestcesisscscssedieonscunsedeiseceess 69 m 3* 
12. Prepare athletic schedule for press.............cccccceeeeees 66 y2 3 
SE. COS BOONE BOG CET iccsisseseccesccencscesssssenccssecescsee 63 y2 2° 
14. Cooperate in research project. ..........ccccccccccsccccsccses 62 y2 1* 
15. Send school news home by pupils......................0 a7 m 3 
BG. APRS GUC BOGE Ge iscccicccescccsisens cccecsssaccsecveccesss 50 vy 3 
17. Arrange pupil performance before civie club..................+ 0 ys 3 
Bec, I ME IN es si can ctitiscéccssncceccsccscaccncesecacescveveexcases 47 yt 2 
Ti CORCES GREK TOE GQUCUIOMBRIIG .cccssccsccicsiescsesscscsscsscsesesscasees 46 y2 2 
I I a, sedasccavicisenciessiesnsveccssasscisecesccunsces i4 " 3 
21. Prepare publicity dodgers and postef®s................:ccceeeeeeees 43 y2 3* 
22. Report news of school board meeting....................ccccescerees 43 m 2 
ee PEI PE Gi vnncs ces cennccnssanesestescsscncescsssctescisosescrseveses 42 uv 3° 
24. Make community financial survey.................ccccccccccsreceeeeees 35 y 2 
et, I Ge ine cnctic vn sascescncsen esccscccnccsacevescccsscécsssssecocsss 28 y - 
26. Make community industrial survey..................cccccccccssscereee 26 y 2 
27. Supervise taking of publicity pictures..................ccccccceeeeees 25 y 3 
BO. PRAT CRMCNTIOAE Ge iveicsccsscescsesccscccrcscscecssersevssccsesseess 20 y 3° 
29. Advertise for missed census Child ren................ccccceeeeeeeeees 19 uv 3 
30. Attend to making of publicity Cuts................cccccccccccccsccrees 18 uv 3* 
31. Make survey of foreign-born population..............:ccceeeeeees 14 uv 2 
SS. PFEPATS TEMOTE GH BIGMt SCMOGIG. ic cccscsccssscccrsccccesccccccsorscecees 10 v 1* 
33. Organize department Of research................ccccccccsssscsereseeeees 9 vy 1° 
BUCTREE  cacitntintinmnnimnununimnmnannnninunionumnsnnnin eset 52 


* More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 
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Branch City Libraries in Topeka Schools 


John H. Linn, Member of the Board of Education 


In the building program now being carried 
out in Topeka schools, six new buildings have 
been erected—three junior high schools and three 
grade-school buildings. Additions have been 
built to three former grade-school buildings and 
these buildings have been remodeled throughout. 
Another new grade school is nearing completion 
and the contract for a fourth junior-high-school 
building has been let. In carrying out this build- 
ing program, the board of education has realized 
that buildings are but a means to an end, merely 
an aid in carrying out the educational activities. 
The buildings have been so designed and con- 
structed as to best meet the educational needs of 
the city. One of the recent educational achieve- 
ments in the Topeka school system, namely, the 
establishing of branch city libraries in school 
buildings, in widely separated sections of the 
city, was made possible by the carrying out of 
the present building program, and by the spirit 
of cooperation existing between the board of 
education and the city library board. 

The city has outgrown its present city-library 
building. Funds are not available with which to 
replace the inadequate structure now housing 
this library. A bond issue for this purpose was 
submitted to the voters at the time the recent 
issue of school bonds was authorized for new 
school buildings, but failed to carry. This failure 
was probably due to a lack of understanding of 
the need, and to complications of a campaign 
calling also for a new city auditorium, new fire 
stations, new viaducts, and another bridge across 
the river. 

Mr. Chester Woodward, president of the board 
of education, and two other members of the 
board of education are also members of the 
city library board. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Wooward, who by the way has one of the finest 
private libraries in the middle west, arrange- 
ments were made to establish branches of the 
city library, in school buildings in different 
parts of the city, and thereby making the city 
library more easily accessible to patrons through- 
out the city, and at the same time give the 
schools the advantages of these branch libraries. 


Deer ro 
Cone Doe 








LIBRARY IN RANDOLPH GRADE SCHOOL, 
TOPEKA, KANS. 
Thos. W. Williamson and Co., Architects, Topeka, Kans. 





BRANCH CITY LIBRARY IN RANDOLPH GRADE SCHOOL, 


TOPEKA, KANS, 


The board of education agreed to provide suit- 


able library rooms in certain of the new and 
remodeled school buildings and to furnish the 
necessary library equipment. The city library 
board agreed to provide the books and the libra- 
rians. This plan is now being carried out and is 
already bringing excellent results. 

Last. year four of these branch libraries were 
established. A fifth will probably be opened at an 
early date. Two others are planned. The accom- 
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These branch libraries are being used not only 
by pupils and teachers of the schools in which 
they are located, but also by those of nearby 
schools. One of these libraries reports many 
high-school pupils in that section of the city 
inaking frequent use of the reference material, 
etc. 

Adults are encouraged to use these branch 
libraries, and may have access to the rooms dur- 
ing school hours. They have been informed 
through the press, the pupils of the school, the 
parent-teacher meetings, and otherwise, of the 
opportunities offered. In one section of the city, 
the merchants in distributing packages to cus- 





BRANCH CITY LIBRARY IN CURTIS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TOPEKA, KANS. 


panying illustrations show three of these libra- 
ries and give an idea of their simple dignity and 
excellent equipment. The rooms and the build- 
ings of which they are a part were designed by 
Thomas W. Williamson and Co., Architects. One 
of the libraries shown is in a grade school, the 
other two are in junior high schools. 

These branch libraries are located in natural 
community centers, bringing both to pupils and 
patrons in outlying parts of the city, the ad- 
vantages of the central city library. Great care 
has been exercised in the selection of the books 
provided. The list includes the best reference 
books available for the pupils of the school in 
which the library is located, individual books 
and sets of books suitable for the pupils of that 
school and of nearby schools, and books and 
magazines suitable for the adult patrons as well. 

Each library is open throughout the day and 
early evening. The library room in one of the 
junior high schools is being used as a study hall, 
this arrangement working out quite satisfac- 
torily. The librarian cooperates with the teachers 
and studies the needs of the pupils who use the 
library, so as to be able to render proper assist- 
ance for classwork. 









tomers, recently inclosed handbills calling atten- 
tion to the library and urging patrons to make 
free use of it. The number doing so is constantly 
increasing. 

One of the libraries is located in a colored 
school. A check made less than a year after the 
branch was opened shows that, whereas formerly 
only 41 library cards had been issued in that 
section of the city, now 317 persons are patron- 
izing the library. The other libraries likewise 
report an increase in number of patrons each 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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LIBRARY IN HOLLIDAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
TOPEKA, KANS. 
Thos. W. Williamson and Co., Architects, Topeka, Kans. 








BRANCH CITY LIBRARY IN THE HOLLIDAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


TOPEKA, KANS. 
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Financial Statements as a Means of Control 


P. E. Leavenworth, Professor of Economics and Accounting, Western State College, Gunnison, Colo. 


Financial statements have been used for many 
years as a part of business administration in 
both private and public enterprises. The purpose 
of such statements has been to summarize the 
financial operations for the past fiscal period and 
to provide an analysis of the financial condi- 
tion. The emphasis has been placed upon the 
past and present rather than the future. With 
the advent of modern business forecasting and 
the widespread use of the budget has come a de- 
mand for a new form of financial statement, one 
which emphasizes the future. 


In the administration of school finance there 
is a need for a financial statement which may be 
used by the superintendent as an aid to the con- 
trol of operations in accordance with the budget. 
A study of past operations is of value in de- 
termining possible future activities. Control of 
future operations demands an analysis of the 
present financial condition, a definite budget 
plan based on the findings of such an analysis, 
and finally an analysis of proposed future opera- 
tions. In order to be of value to the school board, 
such statements must be so arranged as to pro- 
vide a means of checking current operations 
against proposed operations; they should do 
what is far more important, direct the course of 
financial administration. 

The following statements are drawn up with 
the foregoing points in mind. It should be em- 
phasized here that, while these statements may 
be used by school boards they are designed pri- 
marily for the use of the full-time school execu- 
tive—the superintendent or business manager 
of the school board. While it is thought that the 
calendar month is the best period for analysis 
and control, the statements may be arranged to 
cover the school quarter or semester if desired. 


The term “expenditure” is used in these state- 
ments as an outlay of the budget. It may result 
from credit purchases or cash purchases. It is 
not the manner of making the transaction, but 
the transaction itself which uses up the budget 
and makes it an expenditure. It is well to dis- 
tinguish between expenditures and expenses. An 
“expense” is an item of wealth or service con- 
sumed, The purchase of coal is an expenditure, 
but only that part of it which is actually con- 
sumed during any given period is an expense of 
that period. This explanation will appear as 
superfluous to many who are familiar with the 
use of these terms, but an examination of cur- 
rent literature on the subject of school finance 
leads to the conclusion that the distinction is not 
always made. 


. ASSBTS 
Current Assets 


CASH: 
On 


Hand 
In Bank (Less checks out) 
In Treasury (Less warrants out) 


Total 
REVENUES RECEIVABLE: 


Federal Aid 
Other Revenues Receivable 
NON-REVENUES RECBIVABLE: 
Accounts Receivable 
Notes Receivable 
PREPAID ITEMS 
INVENTORY 
Totale 


Pixed Assets 
Land 
Buildings 
Less Depreciation 
Equipment 
Less Depreciation 





Total Pixed Assets 


Purpose of Balance Sheet 

The purpose of this statement is to provide a 
comparison of the assets with the liabilities in 
order that an intelligent plan may be made for 
incurring indebtedness and for the payment of 
obligations. It is divided into two sections: first, 
that showing current assets, current liabilities, 
and current capital; second, fixed assets, fixed 
liabilities, and fixed capital. 

The current assets are analyzed according to 
their availability for cash disbursements. The 
first item among the current assets, Cash, repre- 
sents the amount now available, as shown by the 
cash account of the ledger. When more than one 
cash account is carried in the ledger, the various 
balances are to be entered under the headings of 
“On Hand,” “In Bank,” and “In Treasury,” care 
being taken to deduct checks and warrants out- 
standing from the balances shown on the bank 
statement and treasurer’s statement. Where 
check stubs and warrant stubs are used, the 
amount available is shown as the last item car- 
ried forward. 


“Revenues Receivable” include balances due 
from the city, state, and Federal Government in 
the form of unpaid taxes, subventions, state aid, 
Federal aid, ete., which have been appropriated 
but not paid to the school. These balances will 
be found in the ledger under similar headings. 
The ledger account should be so arranged that 
the items may be entered under the date of avail- 
ability. “Non-Revenues Receivable” in the form 
of accounts and notes receivable include amounts 
due from others, which are not a part of appro- 
priations and which do not enter into the budget. 
For instance, tuitions due from other schools or 
individuals do not constitute a part of the budget 
because they are not appropriable income. For 
each tuition charged there is a definite obliga- 
tion incurred, all unearned tuitions appearing 
among the liabilities under the heading of “De- 
ferred Items.” Similarly, fees and amounts due 
for sale of books and supplies are not included in 
the budget. Where an account is kept in the 
ledger for these items they should be recorded 
according to date due. 


Inventories of supplies do not constitute a 
part of the budget and have no date of availabil- 
ity except in those cases where a bookstore is 
operated. This item is therefore entered in the 
total column only. “Prepared Items,” such as un- 
expired insurance, are also entered in the total 
column only. All accrued assets are recorded at 
the close of the period and are therefore included 
in the above accounts. The totals of the various 
columns provide the basis of determining ability 


LIABILI 
Current Liabilities 


Within 
3© Days 


Bank Overdrafts 
Warrant Overdrafts 


Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable 
Prepaid Items 


Other Current Liabilities 


Totals 


Current Capital 


Pixed Liabilities 
Bondsst 
Maturing within 350 Days 
Maturing 3 to 60 Days 
Maturing over 60 Days 


Pixed Capital 


FIG. 1. OUTLINE OF BALANCE SHEET FOR CONTROL OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
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to meet maturing liabilities and the grand total 
summarizes the current assets employed. 


Analysis of Liabilities 

The current liabilities are analyzed according 
to date of maturity. Accounts payable and notes 
payable, including accruals should be recorded in 
the ledger according to date of maturity. When 
so recorded it is not difficult to determine the 
amount maturing each month. Bank overdrafts 
and warrant overdrafts are current liabilities 
and should be recorded in the same way as ac- 
counts and notes payable. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances these amounts are due immediately 
and should be entered in the thirty-day column. 
The amounts are obtainable from the cash ac- 
count or stubs of the check book and the war- 
rant book. “Prepaid Items,” such as unearned 
tuitions, have no maturity date and should 
therefore be entered in the total column only. 
The totals of the various columns show the 
amounts maturing during the thirty-day and 
sixty-day periods, and the grand total is a sum- 
mary of totals of current liabilities. The differ- 
ence between total current assets and total cur- 
rent liabilities is the amount of current capital. 


The second section of the balance sheet pro- 
vides an analysis of fixed assets and fixed liabil- 
ities. The assets are recorded at their depreciated 


EXPEMDITURE BUDGET CONTROL STATEMENT 


Increase 
Budget Bxpendi- hd 
ee for the tures for io 
‘ance! Month the Month Son @ 
GENERAL ADs) - 
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Board of Education 
and Secretary's 
Offices 
Salaries 
Suppli i ccaiaiicall 


Miscellaneous 
Total 
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Offices 
Salaries 


Supplies 
Miscellaneous 
To 


Total General 
Administration 


EDUCATION 
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Salaries 
Supplies 
Miscellaneous 
otal 
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Instructions 
Salaries 


Miscellaneous 


‘otal 
Total Bducation 


Mi scellaneous 
Total Operation 


MAD TENANCE 
Land 
Buildings 


Equipment 
Total Main 


PIXED CHaRoss 
Pensions 
Rents 
Insurance 
Bond Interest 
*"Loan Interest 
Miscellaneous 
Total Fixed Charges 


AUXILIARY CHARGES 
wary 


ecellaneous __ 
Total Auxiliary 









CAPITAL QUTLAY 


Equipaent 
Total Capital 
Oe 


Grand Totals 








To find the 
expenses for the 
period 








“aad Inventories 
at the Beginning 


“Deduct Inventories 
at the Close 
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Items at the Close | 
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at the Beginning 
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Deduct Capital ~— 
Outlay for the Period 


Total Bxpenses 





~.Sapplies and Textbooks 
Leng-period loans. Interest on warrants, overdrafts, etc., should be 
listed under a miscellaneous charge section. 


FIG. 2. OUTLINE OF MONTHLY BUDGET— 
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value and the bonds payable according to date of 
maturity. Where no bonds mature during the 
fiscal period, this section may be omitted. 

This method of analysis makes it possible to 
estimate closely the cash position during the 
coming months and should be of help in arrang- 
ing the maturity of obligations in such a way as 
to avoid the necessity of current borrowing. It is 
likely to call attention to discrepancies between 
colleetions of revenues and eash requirements 
and to emphasize the desirability of their closer 

The purpose of the “Expenditure Budget Con- 
trol Statement” is to provide a means of con- 
trolling expenditures in accordance with budget 
2ppropriations. 

Operation of Control Statement 

The accounts listed in the first column are 
taken from the expenditure ledger. At the begin- 
ning of the fiscal period the budget is built up 
according to this classification and the amount 
assigned to each account and subdivision is en- 
tered in the “Budget Balance” column opposite 
the name of the account. In the same way the 
budget assignment for the first month is entered 
in the “Budget for the Month” column. In the 
“Per-cent of Revenue” column is entered the per 
cent which each item of the budget for the 
month is of the total revenue or budget. During 
the month the superintendent uses these entries 
as the basis of making expenditures. Since these 
accounts and their budgets are the same as those 
in the expenditure ledger, the unexpended bal- 
ance of any division or amount may be deter- 
mined at any time. 

At the close of the month actual expenditures, 
including accruals, are copied from the totals in 
the ledger into the “Expenditures for the 
Month” column of the statement; at the same 
time the balance of the budget (budget balance 
for the year minus actual expenditures) is 
brought into the new “Budget Balance” column. 
In the “Per-cent of Revenue” column entries are 
made for the per cent each item of actual ex- 
penditure is of the total revenue. Any differences 
between the budget for the month and actual 
expenditures may be entered in the “Increase or 
Decrease” column, marking each with a plus or 
minus sign. The form provides for totals of each 
column so that results may be analyzed in rela- 
tion to the total budget. 

The last section of this statement provides a 
means of determining the expenses for the per- 
iod. To do this, inventories at the beginning, 
prepaid items of expenses at the beginning, and 
depreciation for the period are added to total 
expenditures; and inventories at the close, pre- 
paid items at the close, and capital outlay for 
the period are subtracted. 
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ATANASIO MONTOYA 


State Superintendent cf Public Instruction, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Mr. Atanasio Montoya, who has recently become state 
superintendent of public instruction for New Mexico, is a 
native of New Mexico. He was educated in the Albuquerque 
public schools and was graduated from the University of 
New Mexico in 1895. 

Mr. Montoya began his educational career by teaching in 
the rural schools for three years. Later he became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of New Mexico, where 
he remained for six years. He served as a special agent of 
the state university under Dr. Hill for one year, was a 
member of the state board of education for two years, a 
member of the Albuquerque city board for four years, and 
was county superintendent of schools for eleven years. 
During his term as county superintendent, a total of 32 
schoolhouses were built, nearly all with steam heating and 
modern plumbing systems, which replaced a number of 
primitive one-room buildings. 

Mr. Montoya is the author of a number of educational 
papers and is a contributor to the educational periodicals 
of the day. 


eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 

As each statement is completed it becomes the 
basis of estimating future operations. At the 
close of the fiseal period these statements pro- 
vide an excellent analysis of operations for the 
year and should be valuable in planning the 
budget for another year. It is hoped, however, 
that their greatest value may result from their 
use in controlling current expenditures and in 
the payment of indebtedness. It is highly desir- 
able that some means be found for eliminating 
guesswork from the administration of school 
finance. The adoption of the budget is a long 
stride in the right direction. If the budget can 
be supplemented by some workable means of con- 
trol, one of the most difficult problems of school 
finance will have been solved. 


The County-Community School Unit in [Illinois 


L. W. Hacker, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 


Is there any good reason why a youth should 
be penalized with a poor teacher and poor equip- 
ment because he was born in a certain district, 
or because he was born on a farm a few miles 
from a city or a village? Why, in one com- 
munity, should there be fourteen different tax 
areas and thirteen different tax rates? One 
never finds a ticket booth at a community fair 
with thirteen different prices for admission to 
the same grounds. 

And yet these very conditions exist in the 
schools of Putnam county, Illinois. Natural 
beauty and a wealth of natural resources do not 
correlate with educational advancement. Put- 
nam county, rich in beauty, coal mines, gravel 
beds, and productive soil, has not one “superior” 
one-room school! There is a wide variation in 
teachers’ salaries, per-capita cost, tax rates, and 
the length of the school term. 

The salaries of teachers of one-room schools 
vary from $640 to $990 per year. The per- 


capita cost varies from $25 to $133.33 per year. 
Elementary tax rates vary from $0.22 to $2.60 
on $100 assessed valuation. Elementary-school 
terms vary from 155 to 184 days. The daily 
attendance of one-teacher schools varies from 
56 per cent to 95 per cent. Eighty per cent of 
the teachers are but high-school graduates with 
less than two years of normal or college train- 
ing. During the term of 1924-25 only 7 per 
cent of all the pupils enrolled graduated from 
the eighth grade. The average attendance in 
these one-teacher schools was 12 pupils. 


These conditions, existing in Putnam county, 
one of the wealthy and typical counties in 
Illinois, are appalling. There is little or no 
equality of educational opportunities. A small 
school of 10 or 12 pupils is poor regardless of 
how good the teacher, equipment, and super- 
vision may be, because of the inferior psychical 
interplay in a class of one or two pupils. 
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The county-community unit system will rem- 
edy these defects—it will provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for every boy and girl. The 
division of the county into community units 
would be based upon a careful study of (1) 
trading centers, (2) social centers, (3) rivers, 
streams, and general topography, (4) road con- 
ditions, (5) the location of centers of popula- 
tion, (6) equality of assessed valuation of 
county-community districts, (7) distance pupils 
must travel, (8) conditions of school buildings, 
(9) religion, and (10) nationality. 

Each community should be provided with one 
or more standard elementary schools and a rec- 
ognized and approved high school. Mileage or 
free transportation for students who live more 
than 14% miles from school should be provided, 
thereby raising and stabilizing the percentage of 
attendance. 

A county board of education of 5 members 
should be elected from the county at large, one 
each year for a term of 5 years. The powers 
of this board would be to appoint an executive 
officer or county superintendent; to determine 
the county school tax rate; to provide the 
courses of study and textbooks; to determine 
attendance and community districts; to approve 
bus drivers, janitors, teachers, and superin- 
tendents, 

Then, too, there would be a local county-com- 
munity board of three members, one elected 
each year for a term of three years. The powers 
of this board would be to employ approved bus 
drivers, janitors, teachers, and superintendents; 
to levy county-community tax rates; and to 
attend semiannual county school-board meet- 
ings. 

In the county-community unit system, the 
school board and the county-community board 
cooperate with definite powers reserved for each. 
It is a compromise between the strong and weak 
forms of the county-community systems of local 
school control. 


The number of districts would be reduced. 
Instead of having various types of districts 
created for the same thing, there would be only 
community and city districts. The county and 
state would serve on a larger scale, rendering 
better service in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities. The number of communities in a 
county of Illinois would vary from 4 in Putnam 
county to 30 in McLean county. This plan, 
put into operation throughout the state of Illi- 
nois, would reduce the number of districts from 
11,956 to about 1,500. 


Too many school officials are a hindrance to 
progress. The retention of a small percentage 
of the present number of officials would be suf- 
ficient to keep our educational system demo- 
cratic. At present there are in Putnam county 
133 school-board members to control the 35 dis- 
tricts and the 76 teachers. The county-com- 
munity unit system would provide 12 com- 
munity-board members and 5  county-board 
members, making a total of 17. Without a 
doubt the people of Putnam county would select 
17 of its best citizens for this important work. 


Through the functioning of the board, district 
boundaries would be determined so that no 
isolated area would be slighted, and so no dis- 
trict would become unwieldly or too small in 
size. The location of these boundaries should 
provide adequately for taxation and attendance 
purposes. 


All of the school accounting would be cared 
for in the offices of the county superintendent, 
the county clerk, and the county treasurer. 
These offices have experts for handling informa- 
tion, and it would be more convenient to obtain 
the same from the county seat. The time and 
expense of hunting up the township trustees 
and treasurer would be eliminated. The finan- 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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Statutory Provisions for School Transportation 


Neal Duncan, Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, III. 


The transportation of pupils to and from 
schools at public expense is now, to a varying 
extent, provided in all of the states, either 
through direct legislation by statute or indirect- 
ly through a broad interpretation of the powers 
given the local units of school administration. 
Though practiced in certain of the New England 
states as early as 1840, Massachusetts in 1869 
was the first to definitely legalize it by statute. 
Since its origin, its history may be divided into 
five distinct periods: 

First, from 1840 until 1880, a marked urban 
centralization of schools took place, the move- 
ment spreading slowly to nearby rural and inde- 
pendent districts. : 

Second, from 1880 until 1895, a continued ex- 
pansion of the idea of centralization occurred 
with its accompanying transportation problem, 
moving westward from the New England states. 

Third, an awakening of interest and an in- 
creased activity extending from 1895 to 1910 is 
noted. During this time 19 additional states en- 
acted legislation, authorizing and permitting 
transportation at public expense. 

Fourth, the years from 1910 until 1920 are 
marked by a noteworthy effort among the states 
to provide legislation encouraging the best meth- 
ods of effecting transportation, a period at whose 
end 43 states had made some provision for the 
transportation of their children. 

Fifth, the interval from 1920 until the present 
is distinguished by a greater refinement of the 
transportation statutes previously enacted, mak- 
ing them more specific and detailed. 

During this last period the cost of transporta- 
tion has greatly increased. In 1918! a total of 
53 states reported an expenditure of almost eight 
million dollars. In 1924, according to the state 
biennial reports, 17 states expended over $15,- 
000,000 for this purpose which would be at the 
rate of $25,000,000 in all of the 48 states. It is 
estimated that in 1930 the amount spent for 
transportation will be greatly in excess of $30,- 
000,000, 

Under pressure from the people, the legisla- 
tures of nearly all the states, availing themselves 
of the broad powers conferred upon them by 
their respective constitutions, have enacted stat- 
utes definitely providing for pupil transporta- 
tion. In recent vears such statutes have been re- 
peatedly amended to secure specific and ade- 
quate laws which will fully cover all particulars 
of pupil transportation. But the ideal is yet not 
near. Much trial-and-error legislation will con- 
tinue until school administrators become suffi- 
ciently familiar with the legal basis of transpor- 
tution to propose adequate measures based upon 
experience and correct principles. 

As transportation has increased in extent, its 
problems have greatly multiplied. With this 
manifold inerease has come the question of pro- 
viding adequate and sound legislation that will 
clearly interpret the needs of the children to be 
served. The first step in providing for such legis- 
lation is to make a careful survey and analysis 
of existing legislation. Miss Edith A. Lathrop? 
made the first study of this kind in 1922. Since 
that time many amendments and new provisions 
have been written into the school laws of our 
states. This article is a summarization of the 
most recent state codes and general session laws 
of the various states, which it is hoped may be 
of help to administrators in their consideration 
of the problem. 

Ways in Which Transportation is Established 

The laws of 46 states make special provision 
for the transportation of pupils living some dis- 
1Abel, James F.—Consolidation of Schools and Trans- 
portation of Pupils. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 41, 1923, p. 12. 


2Kssential Features of Laws Concerning Transporta- 
tion of Pupils. Rural School Leaflet, No. 8 
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Editor’s Note: This paper is the first of a series 
of five to appear within the next twelve months 
in the JOURNAL. Subsequent papers will take 
up special phases of the problem of school trans- 
portation as defined by the courts. The papers 
will constitute a most useful guide to school 
boards in establishing transportation, in fixing the 
contractual relations with drivers, and in manag- 
ing minor problems arising from transportation 
of children to and from school.—The Editor. 
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tance from the schools which they are required 
to attend. In four of them, transportation is not 
specifically listed as one of the duties or powers, 
either permissive or mandatory, of any special 
school-governing body. For example, in the laws 
of New Mexico*® we find the following: “No 
budget for allowance for the transportation of 
pupils shall be made in any school district of this 
state unless there: are at least eight pupils of 
school age whom it is necessary to transport. .. .” 
No other more definite provision occurs, the au- 
thority for transportation apparently being as- 
sumed to be included in section 4855 of the state 
code: “Duties of Directors . . . and shall have 
the general control and management of the 
schools in their respective districts, subject to 
such supervision as shall here be conferred upon 
the county superintendent.” The further state- 
ment of the duties of the county superintendent 
does not mention the providing of transportation 
as being one of them. The provisions of the two 
remaining states, Florida and Utah, are quite 
similar in their apparent inclusion of the pro- 
vision for transportation within the general pow- 
ers and duties of the board of school directors. 

Transportation is mandatory for certain dis- 
tances or for certain classes of pupils in 20 
states; Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin. In’5 of these states, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania, it is appar- 
ently mandatory for all classes of pupils to which 
transportation may be given. In 2 states, Nevada 
and Oregon, it is mandatory only after the board 
has been authorized and required to make pro- 
vision for sach transportation by a majority of 
the votes Gast at a regular or special district 
meeting (Oregon), or election (Nevada). In the 
remainder of the states, transportation is per- 
missive for certain specified distances or for any 
distance which the school boards deem reason- 
able, and which in their judgment will best sub- 
serve the interests of the district and of the pu- 
pils. In these states it may also be permissive 
only in case of certain grades or classes of pupils 
and not for the school population as a whole. 

The various states provide in their laws sev- 
eral agencies by means of which transportation 
may be effected. Thirty-nine of the states leave 
this power in the hands of the local school-gov- 
erning body. Seven states, Alabama, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, authorize their county boards of 
education to provide for the proper transporta- 
tion of their pupils. In Delaware, the power is 
divided between the county board of education, 
in the case of high school and special districts, 
and the state board of education. In Louisiana 
the parish (county) school board may provide 
transportation as it thinks necessary. In Maine 
the duty lies with the town superintendent of 
schools. 

In 16 states the statutes provide that the peo- 
ple themselves shall decide in certain types of 
districts whether or not transportation shall be 


8Session Laws of New Mexico, 1925. 
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furnished. These states are Connecticut (in the 
case of high schools), Arizona (children more 
than a mile distant from school to which as- 
signed), Kansas (rural high schools), Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri (consoli- 
dated schools), Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
York, Nevada (any school district other than 
consolidated), North Dakota (when petitioning 
to send children to another district), Oklahoma 
(union graded schools), Oregon, Vermont (high 
schools), and Wisconsin (union free high schools 
and consolidated schools). 

In some states, in one kind of district one 
agency may effect transportation and in another 
kind of district another agency may do so. Okla- 
homa provides in the statutes that in consoli- 
dated districts the local school district shall 
effect transportation. But in the union graded 
districts it requires 60 per cent of the legal votes 
to decide whether or not transportation shall be 
provided. 

In California and Mississippi the means of 
transportation offered must meet with the ap- 
proval of the county superintendent of schools 
before it can be put into effect, and the same is 
true in Illinois if such transportation is to 
schools outside the district offering it. In the 
state of Maine, transportation must be approved 
by the town commissioners, and in New York 
and Rhode Island, it is necessary to secure the 
approval of the commissioner of education on all 
plans for transportation. 

Manner of Conveyance 

‘Twenty states have in their statutes some pro- 
visions concerning the conveyances used in 
transporting children to and from school. The 


Oregon law mentions water transportation; Ne-. 


braska mentions public conveyances; Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, and Pennsylvania mention street 
and elevated railways; South Dakota mentions 
common ¢earriers; and Mississippi mentions rail- 
roads, in addition to common carriers. In the 
laws of Arkansas, Georgia, Michigan, and North 
Dakota, the mention is more or less general. 
Louisiana and Idaho statutes say that no vehicle 
may pass a school conveyance used for transport- 
ing children while it is either taking on or letting 
off school children. The laws of Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin are more or less specific in their mention 
of the vehicles used. In general, they require 
that the vehicles be inclosed, safe, and comfort- 
able, with protection against the weather. The 
Indiana statutes require that the vehicles be 
heated in the winter. The Ohio law requires that 
in inclosing the vehicle, sufficient glass be placed 
in the front and sides of such vehicle that there 
is an unobstructed view ahead and to the sides 
from the driver’s seat. The laws of Mississippi 
and of Oklahoma provide that bonds may be 
issued to “buy, equip, and repair” vehicles to be 
used in transporting children to and from school. 

There is a tendency for the statutes to put in- 
creasing restrictions on the driver of school con- 
veyances. Twenty-eight states mention some de- 
tails and restrictions concerning the driver. In 
both Indiana and Ohio, the driver must be at 
least 18 years of age and experienced in the con- 
trol of the kind of vehicle used. But in Ohio the 
superintendent may issue special certificates to 
boys over 16 years of age who are attending high 
school. Such certificates may be revoked on evi- 
dence of unsatisfactory services as a driver. The 
Indiana law further provides that the driver 
may not sublet his contract. Maine, Maryland, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 
join Indiana and Ohio in demanding that the 
driver be experienced, of good moral character, 
and able to have discipline and order in his con- 
veyance. The Iowa statutes prescribe the matter 
of the driver’s contract quite thoroughly, though 
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leaving his general conduct subject to such rules 
and regulations as the board of education of the 
district may pass. Section 4182 of the lowa code* 
which deals with the driver’s contract is here 
quoted in part. 

. Such contracts shall be in writing and 
shall state the route, the length of time contracted 
for, the compensation to be allowed per week of 
five days, or per month of four school weeks, and 
may provide that two weeks’ salary be retained by 
the board pending full compliance therewith by the 
party contracted with, and shall always provide 
that ... parties to the said contract, and every per- 
son in charge of a vehicle conveying children to and 
from school, shall be at all times subject to any 
rules said board shall adopt .. .” 


The laws of 11 states, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin, require that the 
driver be bonded to insure full compliance with 
his duties. The Iowa statutes provide that the 
board of education may hold back two weeks’ 
salary for this purpose. The bond varies from 
$250 in Wisconsin to $5,000 in Nebraska. (The 
Nebraska law requires that the board of educa- 
tion furnish the premium for the bond). Nevada 
provides that the bond of the driver shall be 
equal to his yearly wage. Two states, Nebraska 
and Washington, require that the driver shall 
carry liability, property, collision, or such other 
insurance as will protect the district from any 
carelessness and negligence of the driver while 
transporting children to and from school. Two 
states, Arkansas and Kentucky, simply state in 
their statutes that the board of education may 
hire a driver for the conveyance used in trans- 
porting the children. The Arizona law relieves 
the driver of a school conveyance from all jury 
service while on duty, and in Wyoming the 
statutes consider the driver a teacher for pur- 
poses of sharing the apportionment of the state 
school fund. Four states, Georgia, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi and Indiana, require in their school laws 
that the driver must be someone outside the 
school board. Nine states, Colorado, Idaho, In- 
diana, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Obio, and Oklahoma, demand in their 
statutes that the drivers of school conveyances 
bring their vehicles to a full stop before cross- 
ing any steam or electric railroad, and that they 
shall not proceed until they are convinced by a 
careful observation that it is safe to do so. Two 
states, North Carolina and North Dakota, limit 
the speed at which the conveyance may be 
driven, both providing that such conveyances 
shall not be driven more than 25 miles per hour. 

Three states, Virginia, Kentucky, and Louisi- 
ana, provide that no tolls shall be charged chil- 
dren going to and from school on any turnpike 
road, highway, bridge, or ferry. Three states, 
Vermont, Louisiana, and Massachusetts, require 
in their statutes that steam and electric railroad 
or railway companies shall not charge full fare, 
usually only half or a trifle more, to any children 
going to and from school. 

It is required by the laws of New Jersey and 
Connecticut that transportation be furnished to 
crippled children who would otherwise be unable 
to attend school regardless of their distance 
from the school. The Mississippi statutes make 
the same provision permissive instead of man- 
datory. 


Distances, Board and Lodging 
Twenty-one states specify in their laws the 


minimum distance for which transportation is 
allowed. This distance varies from 14 to 4 miles, 
with the greatest number designating 2 miles. 
There seems to be little difference in the section 
of the country as to the minimum distance re- 
quired, though the eastern and southern states 
seem to require a slightly greater distance than 
do the middle western states. The laws of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and South Dakota definitely limit 
the greatest distance that a pupil may be re- 
quired to walk. In Ohio, the distance is 44 mile; 
in Pennsylvania 114 miles, and in South Dakota 


4Code of Iowa, 1924. Des Moines, Iowa. Compiled hy 
U. G. Whitney and O. K. Patton. 
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it is 54 of a mile. The statutes of both Ohio and 
Pennsylvania state that shelters may be provided 
at the places where the pupils wait to meet the 
conveyances, and that such shelters shall be com- 
fortable and protect against the weather. Ken- 
tucky provides that appropriate places may be 
designated along main thoroughfares from which 
children may be transported. . 

The states of Idaho, Kansas, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, and Wisconsin provide that the 
duty of transporting his children may be dele- 
gated to the parent with payment to be made at 
such rates as the school board deems reasonable 
or according to a state specified rate. Thus, in 
Idaho, this rate is $10 a month for each child. 
South Dakota provides that not more than 200 
may be paid to any parent in any one year for 
the transportation of his children. The Kansas 
provision is 5 cents a mile one way for each 
child. North Dakota provides a payment of 5 
cents a day for under 214 miles with 5 cents for 
ach additional 14 mile. In Wisconsin, in case 
the electors fail to provide transportation, the 
parent may do so and shall be paid by the dis- 
trict in which the child resides at the rate of 
30 cents per day for the first child, 20 cents for 
the second child, and 10 cents for the third child. 
It is further provided that each child must at- 
tend 120 actual school days while being trans- 
ported before the district will pay anything. No 
compensation is allowed for more than three 
children in a family. 

Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin provide in their state codes that, if the 
school directors deem it for the best interests of 
their districts, they may provide board near the 
school instead of arranging for the transporta- 
tion of the pupils. In general, such provision is 
at the discretion of the board, and the parent has 
no option but to accept. Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin may 
also provide lodging, in addition to board, in- 
stead of transportation. Vermont may provide 
compensation to the pupil in lieu of transporta- 
tion. 


Ten states mention in their provisions for 
transportation that contracts with the drivers 
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are required. Vermont, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
and Missouri content themselves with the bare 
statement, which in each case might be con- 
strued as permissive instead of mandatory. The 
states of Mississippi, Washington, Wisconsin, 
California, and Iowa are mandatory in requiring 
that the contract be in writing. The Iowa stat- 
utes are very explicit in requiring that several 
detailed provisions be in the contract. 
Methods of Financing 

Twenty-four states give aid to transportation 
within their boundaries, either by direct state 
aid or by setting aside a portion of the distribu- 
tive state-aid fund for this purpose. These states 
are Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, North and South Carolina, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. This aid may take the form of 
a lump sum as in Vermont where the state 
shoulders all transportation expense in towns 
where such does not exceed $5,000; it may be 
dependent on the school expenditure per thou- 
sand dollars of evaluation as in Massachusetts 
where the state reimburses three fourths of the 
cost of transportation when average expenditure 
per thousand dollars of valuation is between $5 _ 
and $6, and all when it is over $6; or, it may be 
in Wisconsin, where the state department reim- 
burses at the rate of 10 cents per day for each 
child transported. In Kentucky, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Mississippi, the local district 
providing transportation, receives some aid from 
the county school fund. 

Progressive Trend of Legislation 

In six states, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Kentucky, and Michigan, the laws 
limit transportation of pupils largely to high- 
school districts. Orizona, Oklahoma, Montana, 
and South Dakota apparently limit the majority 
of their transportation to the graded rural 
schools, while 15 states, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, 


North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin, are chiefly concerned 
with the transportation of children to and from 


their consolidated schools. The rest of the states 
(Concluded on Page 138) 





THE EXECUTIVE AND SUPERVISORY HEADS OF THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The retirement of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey from the superintendency of the Los Angeles, Calif., schools 
brought together the new executive and supervisory staff. From left to right: Bruce A. Findlay, Vierling 
Kersey, newly appointed state superintendent of California, Mrs. Dorsey, Frank A. Bouelle, the new 


superintendent of schools, William W. Tritt and Luke L. Gallup. 
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The High-School Principal as a Supervisor of Teaching 


Until recently there has been slight recogni- 
tion of the function of the high-school principal 
as a supervisor, responsible for the improvement 
of classroom instruction based on the assump- 
tion that the most important activity of the 
teacher is effective teaching and of the pupil 
effective learning. This need not be necessarily 
surprising when we pause to consider that the 
general field of supervision involving special re- 
search, technique and analysis, is but a few years 
old. Maxwell’s monograph, The Observation of 
Teaching, bears the date of 1917, and Nutt’s 
book on supervision came out in 1920. These 
were likely the first books specifically treating of 
the analysis and supervision of teaching. It is 
true that other types of educational literature 
and school practice generally have borne the im- 
press of thinking along this line for some time, 
but erystallization of thought and practice into 
definite form inviting special attention and 
study is the product of our immediate time. 


A second factor responsible to a large extent 
for the reeeney of this supervisory responsibil- 
ity of the high-school principal has been the urge 
to proclaim the professional character of this 
school office. Studies of teacher status, the status 
and functions of the elementary-school principal 
and the city superintendent have all made con- 
tributions to the professionalization of their re- 
spective fields, and now following these comes 
the status studies of the high-school principal- 
ship with their consequent recommendations to- 
ward professionalization based to a large extent 
on an inereased emphasis on the function of 
supervision. Older books, as for examule, Hollis- 
ter’s and even more recently Johnson’s, devote 
little space to supervision, while laying especial 
emphasis on the administrative aspects of the 
job. Pioneer ventures calling attention to other 
important functions of the office are shown in 
such discussions as that given by Earl Hudelson 
on the “Profession of Principals,” at the West 
Virginia Secondary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion held at Morgantown, April, 1921. The nota- 
ble address of Thomas Briggs on “The Profes- 
sionally Trained Principal” at the National Ed- 
ucation Association convention, held in Boston, 
July, 1922, is another example of the recency of 
this tendency. Koos’s monograph, on the high- 
school principal, and Eikenberry’s study of the 
status of the high-school principal, have more 
recently emphasized the necessity for a broader 
conception of the principalship, based largely on 
the increased demands upon secondary educa- 
tion. Apropos of this assumption Dr. Koos says: 


“The secondary school is expanding not mere- 
ly horizontally, it is extending vertically also. ... 
_It is reaching downward to include the upper 
years of the elementary schools. It is reach- 
ing upward to include what have formerly 
been regarded as the first two years of college 
work, These expansions from the simple 
college-preparatory isthmus to the great Ameri- 
ean secondary school of the future, the charac- 
teristics of which no one ean predict in detail, 
constitute a tremendous challenge to the high- 
school principal. They eall for constructive abil- 
ity of the highest order. They are transmitting 
the little taskmastership of a generation or two 
ago into the work of a social engineer. For a 
position of such inspiring responsibilities no ex- 
tent of professionalization can be too great.” 


Supervision Not Emphasized 


That the administrative function of the priti- 
cipal which oftentimes savors too closely 6f the 
“little taskmastership” is still dominating at the 
expense of supervision there seems to be little 
doubt. Of 69 colleges and universities offering 
summer courses in 1923, as shown by Eiken- 


1 Koos, L. V.—The High-School Principal, p. 118. 
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berry.” there were 1,818 students enrolled in 43 
high-school-administration courses, while but 
699 were enrolled in 13 high-school-supervision 
courses. The only other course which might be 
closely allied to teaching analysis and supervi- 
sion was that of the psychology of high-school 
subjects which attracted but 374 enrolled in 5 
courses. 

Another angle exemplifying this statement is 
contained in the amount of time actually de- 
voted by principals to the function of supervi- 
sion. Briggs reported* that of 17 principals 
studied, keeping a month’s record of their activi- 
ties, they devoted the median of 9.5 per cent of 
their time to observation and criticism of teach- 
ers at work. Briggs* reported also that one period 
a day or less was devoted to the direct improve- 
ment of instruction by 52 per cent of the prin- 
cipals of first-class high schools in West Vir- 
ginia, by 65 per cent in Kentucky, by 76 per cent 
in Virginia, and 89 per cent in Missouri, exclud- 
ing St. Louis and Kansas City. The average for 
this group of states was 70 per cent of the prin- 
cipals devoting one period or less to supervision. 

Davis® found that 40 to 60 minutes per day on 
the average is devoted to supervision by prin- 
cipals in the North Central Association. Eiken- 
berry’s® study showed that for 89 principals of 
high schools, having enrollments of 1,000 to 
2,000, the median per cent of time per day de- 
voted to supervision is 52 minutes. Draper? 
found that of principals of high schools of 1,000 
to 4,000 enrollment, 42 per cent devoted one- 
fourth of their time to supervision. This is more 
liberal, due no doubt to a broader intrepretation 
of supervision than indicated by the previously 
mentioned studies. A California study’ of sec- 
ondary education found for large schools that 
the principals spent approximately 13 per cent 
of their time on supervision. The writer found 
that the average hours per week spent in super- 
vision by 30 principals of large high schools re- 
plying recently to a questionnaire was 9.3. One 
third of these cases reported 10 hours. The range 
was from 1 to 20 hours. 

J. M. Hughes reported® that of 51 large high- 
schools, 44.6 per cent of the teachers received 
one or more visits from the principal the first 
semester of the school vear 1924-25. These calls 
averaged 9 minutes per visit, with the average 
time for the total number of visits per semester 
for the teachers visited of 47 minutes. But 9.4 
per cent on the average of these visits were fol- 
lowed by oral suggestions, while the technique 
of written suggestion is negligible. 

Importance of Supervision 

That administration is of lesser importance 
than this supervisory function is the contention 
of most writers in the secondary-sehool field. 
That supervision is largely the principal’s job is 
shown by Koos! in discovering that the initia- 
tive for supervision is indicated by 60.6 per cent 
of the principals of 66 large high schools. Hudel- 
son!! reported that 78 per cent of the principals 
reporting in West Virginia indicated that they 
spent insufticient time on supervision. Forty- 
three principals in large high schools replying to 
FKikenberry!? ranked supervision secondary and 
conferences with the teachers first. 
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To the question, “What per cent of his time 
do you believe the principal should devote to su- 
pervision ?’ the average indicated to writer by 
30 principals of large high schools, was 36 per 
cent. One third said 50 per cent, while two said 
75 per cent or more. 


A further indication that principals feel a 
definite responsibility for supervision is indi- 
cated by their reply to the suggestion that they 
list their activities for which they feel especially 
charged and those activities which they believe 
could be easily delegated. In but three cases su- 
pervision was listed as “delegated,” while many 
duties of administrative character were so listed. 

The next logical question is, Why don’t prin- 
cipals devote more time to this duty? And the 
obvious answer is because they devote too much 
time to other things. Eikenberry!*? found that 43 
principals of high schools having enrollments of 
1,000 to 2,000 divided their 6-hour day as fol- 
lows: 


Duties Minutes 
Supervising instructors 52 
Conferences with pupils 62 
Conferences with teachers 50 
Conferences with parents 26 
Handling discipline 26 
Routine office work 48 
School correspondence 26 
Inspecting building 19 
Directing social affairs 10 
Entertaining visitors 16 
Community relationship 18 


The amount of help rendered the principals of 
this same group is shown by the following tabu- 
lation: 


Percentages Assistance 
60.0 School librarian 
65.0 Assistant principal 
89.7 Full-time office clerk 
17.0 Part-time clerk 
57.4 Heads of departments 
55.0 Dean of girls 
35.0 Dean of boys 
33.5 School stenographer 
27.0 Director of vocational guidance 
2 School registrar 


Director of extra-classroom affairs 
Director of testing 

Principal’s council 

Curriculum director 

Director of school citizenship 


To the question put by the author to high- 
school principals, “If you do not devote suffi- 
cient time to supervision, what are the duties giv- 
ing most interference?” 30 principals answering 
the query gave the following list of activities 
mentioned most often as giving the most inter- 
ference: supervising extracurricular activities, 
athletics, clubs, etce.; inspection of school plant; 
discipline cases; ordering and taking care of 
supplies; planning for and conducting assem- 
blies; conferences with pupils and parents; re- 
ports and records for central office; committee 
work, P. T. A., ete.; dictating letters; answering 
telephone; filling out forms of various types. 
This list is almost identical with the list sub- 
mitted of the activities most easily delegated. 


tne 
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The following are the activities given by this 
same group of principals indicating the duties 
which they believed could not be readily dele- 
gated and those which were primarily their im- 
mediate responsibility: The supervision of class- 
work by all but three. These believed that it 
should be delegated. One said to an assistant 
principal who was especially trained for this. 
Other activities were: course of study, assign- 
ment and rating of teachers, unusual cases of 
discipline, important conferences with parents 
and pupils, conferences with teachers, general 
school supervision, public appearance and com- 
munity relationship, assemblies, responsibility 
for general school policy, attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, general adjustment of difficul- 
ties, final authority in all matters involving 
school policy, and teachers’ meetings. In but two 
instances did principals indicate that they were 
immediately responsible for meeting all pupils 
and parents in conference, 


/ 18Bikenberry, D. H.—The Status of the High-School 
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Two Questions 

The problem would seem to be contained in 
these two questions: (1) How can an organiza- 
tion be effected whereby a great many of these 
activities previously mentioned can be delegated 
properly? (2) If this is impractical or impos- 
sible, what sort of scheme of supervision might 
be effected with the principal as a master super- 
visor, delegating the actual visitation and check- 
ing to others representing him? With respect to 
the first question, we have at least an expression 
of opinion as to the activities lending themselves 
easily to delegation and also the various types of 
assistance give to principals for carrying out 
their jobs. All but three reporting to the writer 
said they had sufficient office help. All had one 
assistant principal and nine of the thirty had 
two assistant principals. In most cases these vice- 
principals do not supervise. Eikenberry report- 
ed!4 that for large high schools over half have 
deans of girls and 35 to 50 per cent have deans 
of boys. The general creation of these offices 
would indicate the possibility of taking care of 
most of these delegated activities. Superintend- 
ent Fillers of Corsicana, Texas, has proposed!5 
a scheme for the delegation of duties whereby 
the supervision time is greatly increased. He 
suggests that on the basis of an 8-hour day! 
using the principals of the North Central Asso- 
ciation as an illustration, the supervisory time 
could be increased from 40 to 50 minutes to 
140 to 150 minutes. 


The suggestion then that more delegation be 
effected through increase of administrative staff 
is seemingly the trend of practice. To make 
such increase productive of supervisory results 
through the principal, the plan borrowed from 
the elementary-school principalship may be ap- 
plied here, that of requiring a certain per cent 
of time devoted to supervision in order to receive 
the increased help. 


Difficulties of Delegating Powers 

With respect to the second question, that of 
the delegation of supervision or sharing of the 
supervisory function, principals reporting to the 
author were asked to suggest what in their minds 
would be an adequate scheme of such delegation. 
Practically all suggested the department head ax 
the logical supervisor, but many made this asser- 
tion with evident misgiving. Some of the most 
frequent difficulties suggested were that they 
ure not always good teachers themselves and du 
not know good teaching when they see it, or can 
they eorrect the faults of poor teaching if they 
recognize them; they are many times subject- 
matter specialists with little interest in methods 
of teaching; they are many times the older mem- 
bers of the staff and out of date pedagogically ; 
most of them have had no training or experience 
as supervisors, etc. The extent in practice to 
which department heads are used in this capacity 
is reported by Roberts and Draper! as follows: 
Of 79 large schools, heads of departments are 
given time for supervision to the following ex- 
tent, 


Exclusively 9 
Large amount 16 
Given some school time 25 
Very little 24 
None 5 


In other words, approximately one third of these 
schools allow department heads considerable 
time for supervision. This practice raises the 
question of “vertical” and “horizontal” supervi- 
sion. The specialist in subject matter tends to 
see only his narrow fleld and is many times in- 
terested in its academic aspects only, and thus 
to put into his hands the supervision of his field 
from freshman to senior year lays emphasis on 
what has been termed the “vertical” view. ‘To 





147bid., p. 49. 
15Fillers, H. D.—The Managerial Duties of the 
Principal, School Review, (Jan. 1923) Vol. XXXI, 


. 52. 

16For this group the total working day is about 
71/3 according to Davis, Op. cit. 

17Roberts, A. C. and Draper, E. M.—The High-School 
Principal as Administrator, Supervisor and Director of 
Ectra Curricular Activities, p. 137. 
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place supervision in the hands of one whose 
function it is to oversee the teaching side of all 
subject matter irrespective of type or grade has 
been termed “horizontal” supervision. This pat- 
tern of the divorce of subject matter and method 
is evident elsewhere in our educational thinking. 
It dominates the training of our secondary- 
school teachers and it is rampant today in our 
professional discussions of curriculum construc- 
tion and methods of instruction. We have propo- 
sals of curriculum reform with no plan of how 
we are to teach the “reformed” materials and on 
the other hand we have the invention and pitiful 
attempts at application of so-called newer meth- 
ods to old types of subject matter. There is little 
attempt at synthesis of our educational thinking 
on this point. It is mentioned here because it is 
germane to a policy of promoting supervision in 
cur secondary schools. . 

If heads are to supervise, the principal must 
still assume the responsibility for integrating 
their activities and if principals are to supervise 
they must have the expert advice of the subject- 
matter specialists on matters of content. 


Summary 
From the foregoing presentation of materials 
the following points may be reiterated, primarily 
for the purpose of reemphasizing the salient sug- 
gestions from the study: 


1. The study of the literature concerned with 
the high-school principalship apparently reveals 
the function of supervision as of recent origin, 
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due seemingly to (a) the recency of the develop- 
ment of the concept of supervision as a distict 
field of attention and (b) to the increasing em- 
phasis of the professional character of the office 
of principal. 

2. That supervision is an important, if not 
the most important function of the principal as 
conceded generally by writers in this field and 
also by principals themselves. 

3. The immediate problem is, apparently, how 
to organize the principal’s work to allow sufii- 
cient time for supervision or invent an adequate 
plan for the delegation of this function to others 
under the principal’s general direction. —- 

4. Delegation does not meet with general ap- 
proval and the problem portrayed would indi- 
cate it as a somewhat difficult scheme to operate 
effectively. 

5. General supervision and classroom visita- 
tion on the part of the principal whose time must 
be spent effectively suggest the immediate need 
ot definite and objective criteria!’ for the analy- 
sis of classroom procedure and problems. 

6. The study illustrates obviously the chang- 
ing conceptions of the principal’s job and points 
the way, in part at least, to the increasing pro- 
fessionalization of this office through an em- 
phasis on the important function of the supervi- 
sion of classroom work. 


18See Hughes, C. L.—‘‘The Improvement of Super- 
vision in the Small School System,’ American School 
Board Journal, Vol. 72, pp. 53-54, November 1924. 
Illustrates the analysis of teaching procedures to assist 
in classroom visitation. 


Relation Between Boards of Education 


and Principals 
Carlyle C. Ring, Supervising Principal, High School, Worcester, N. Y. 


A ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Note: This article is based on 145 question- 

naires, through which the writer aims to bring 

out the principal’s side of the case, without 

submitting definite findings and conclusions of 

his own.—Editor. 

eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

The problem for discussion in this paper is one 
of the most important facing the small-school 
principal in New York State because willy-nilly 
he is constantly in contact with it. Unless he 
satisfactorily solves it, it means both his failure 
and to an extent the failure for the time being of 
the school and community in which he is located. 
It will be the purpose here merely to introduce 
the problem, state some of the actual situations, 
summarize some of the suggested solutions, and 
then leave the matter open for further discus- 
sion. 

In doing this there are certain points of view 
that should be kept in mind: (1) Probably this 
problem is more acute in the smaller schools and 
therefore deserves more attention and aid from 
state sources. (2) In all this discussion there is 
another side—the board’s—which is often over- 
looked or neglected and which.in all fairness 
should be studied and understood by all prin- 
cipals. 

Results obtained through the questionnaire 
methods cannot be taken as final, but rather as 
indicative of trends. The method employed in 
this study was to send out 145 questionnaires to 
schools without town or village superintendents 
as listed in the state department organization 
booklet of 1928. 

What then is the exact situation demanding 
study and solution? Essentially this: the smaller 
schools are not meeting the necessity of dealing 
with the board as successfully as the larger 
schools. Before a discussion of the whys and 
wherefores of this is attempted, a distinct under- 
standing of the legal status of the principal and 
board must be laid. So far as my understanding 
and searching of the New York State educa- 
tional law goes there is no such individual as a 
principal—he has no legal rights. But the board 


ot education in section 310 of the education law 
has delegated. to it all powers and responsibili- 
ties which most principals like to think as ideal- 
ly within their jurisdiction. This being the case, 
principals must first realize that such powers as 
they may have are delegated by the school boards 
and may be retracted at any time by said boards. 

In other words the school boards have the 
whip hand. It might be desirable to have the 
powers and responsibilities of principals more 
detinitely detined in law, but at present it is not 
done. There is a movement among somewhat 
larger schools to have principals of schools in 
villages of 3,000 or more endowed with the pow- 
ers of village superintendents. This, however, 
does not seem to be of much value to the small- 
school principal, even if it could be extended to 
schools of under 100 enrollment, because most of 
the trouble does not arise in my observation 
through difficulties with district superintend- 
ents, but with boards of education. Legally the 
principals are left without redress. 


Some Specific Difficulties 

What, then, are some of the specific difficulties 
complained of by principals? Here are some as 
revealed by the questionnaire: 

1. Teachers should be actually hired by the 
principal. 

2. The board has too much to say of internal 
affairs. 


3. Too much time is spent in detail office 
work better done by an office girl. 


4. Members of boards should visit and know 
schools better. 


5. Board members sometimes lack education. 


6. The boards do not meet regularly nor 
always with the principal. 

One principal writes: “In this school the prin- 
cipal should be given more authority in the mat- 
ter of hiring teachers. Also, with the advice of 
the county superintendent, he should be given 

‘full power in making necessary adjustments to 
meet requirements as they come.” Another 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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THE TEN-YEAR BUILDING 
PROGRAM OF THE CO- 
LUMBUS, OHIO, BOARD 

OF EDUCATION 


Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

When the National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials holds its 18th annual 
convention in Columbus, Ohio., next May, its 
delegates and visitors will have an opportunity 
to see a group of buildings which represent the 
“practical completion” of a ten year building 
program, involving some 24,000 seatings and 
an expenditure in excess of ten millions of 
dollars. The state of “practical completion” is 
such that the educator, the public-school ad- 
ministrator, and the business official will appre- 
ciate the degree to which the problems of effi- 
cient planning and convenient arrangement and 
equipment have been solved or will have been 
solved. To the architect, and to those who 
appreciate educational values of fully completed 
and properly embellished surroundings, the 
state of “actual completion” of the ten-year pro- 
gram has not been reached. 

As a matter of fact, we are probably not 
telling tales out of school, when we intimate 
that the Columbus school officials would rather 
have played host to this important organization 
of interested school people, in 1930 instead of 
in 1929. The enthusiastic importuning of the 
convention bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, supported by a popular mayor and a 
popular governor, both serving in their third 
terms of office, placed the credentials of Colum- 
bus before the Denver convention. Those dele- 
gates who remained to attend the final session at 
Denver will recall that the only statement made 
from the floor in support of the Columbus 
claim was a frank statement of fact, namely, 
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EAST HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howell and Thomas, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE EAST PAVILION, EAST HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howell and Thomas, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE EAST HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howell and Thomas, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 


that Columbus is the best convention city in incompleteness of a building program, will after of buildings may observe or study the 
the country, and that sooner or later the busi- all, affect only a small part of the convention problem as is being solved in Columbus. 


ness Officials’ convention would be held there. 

The standard of efficiency and hospitality set 

by Denver in 1928 sets a high mark at which 
Columbus will set its sights, and the possible 


activities. Perhaps even the incompleteness 
of the program will furnish an interesting 
angle from which those visitors particularly 
interested in the construction and equipment 


Buildings have been recently occupied whose 
grounds are still wholly or partially un- 
improved, or whose recently planted greenery 
suggests little but future possibilities. Other 
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buildings, in the rapid succession of projects 
since the war, have been occupied these three, 
four, and five years, with their original white 
walls waiting for the interior painting program 
to catch up with the march of the construction 
program. 

That the end of an intensive building cycle 
is practically at hand is indicated by two facts. 
First, in the ten-year period the deficit of seat- 
ings which in 1918 was represented by the dif- 
ference between 25,000 seatings and 33,000 
pupils has been decreased, and will by Septem- 
ber, 1929, be practically wiped out when seatings 
and enrollment for the schvol district will bal- 
ance at about 48,000. Secondly, the board is 
just now occupying the new 13-room addition 
to the John Burroughs school, one of the four 
20-room elementary units with which the pro- 
gram began in 1919. 

The condition in Columbus after the war va- 
ried only in detail from the situation which 
existed in many other cities and communities 
of the country. No funds during the war, pro- 
hibitive building costs, energies dissipated in 
other activities, the excessive resort to the expe- 
dient of cheap “portables,’! all had their share 
in aggravating the schoolhousing condition un- 
til part-time, basement, and attic rooms, over- 
crowded classes, and inadequate play space, all 
contributed to depress the morale of teachers, 
and pupils, of officials, and administrators. 
1The writer holds a_ strong brief for the con- 
tinual, judicious use of the portable as a _ flexible 
adjunct to any building system. A _ portable, when 
properly built, need neither be unsightly nor im- 
practicable, and may well take care of unusual or non- 
permanent conditions in school population, to avoid 
the expense of new construction before adequate study 
is addressed to the housing problem. Portables have 
also been used to advantage on new sites to provide 
local accommodations in a new district, until the 


school population justifies the erection of a minimum 
unit of permanent construction. 
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WEST HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 





WEST HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio, 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE WEST HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio, 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS, WEST HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 


Various cities attacked the problem in dif- 
ferent ways. Some seized upon the opportunity 
to develop the junior-high-school building pro- 
gram to accommodate that rapidly growing 
feature of the educational system. Others con- 
centrated on senior high schools, and fewer 
upon vocational, or other specialized schools. 


The Columbus Problem 

The problem in Columbus was particularly 
aggravated. Of the 4 high schools and 48 ele- 
mentary buildings, existing in 1918, only the 
4 high schools and 4 of the elementary build- 
ings had auditoriums or assembly rooms in 
which more than 50 people could be comfort 
ably or conveniently accommodated, and only 
4 of the entire group had gymnasiums, and 
these were not the high schools. The high- 
school buildings were actually designed as ele- 
mentary buildings, all rooms being of uniformly 
large area, and every room and laboratory hav- 
ing its own cloakroom. 

The needs, therefore, in Columbus were five- 
fold. Inadequate elementary seatings, no accom- 
modations for the junior-high-school program, 
(which edueational movement had its inception 
in the Columbus system) high-school buildings 
inappropriate for a rational high-school pro- 
gram, limited special schools, and the necessity 
of structural and sanitary rehabilitation of an- 
tiquated buildings too good to abandon entirely. 

The board attacked the problem at first from 
two angles, the elementary school and the reha- 
bilitation of old buildings. This latter program 
included the elimination of extra-hazardous fire 
conditions, the application of so-called “panic 
bolts” to exits, the elimination of all outside 
toilets and inside dry closets, there were in 
1918 about 25 buildings with these insanitary 
facilities, and the installation of electrie light 
in all old buildings. 

As a corollary to this structural and sanitary 
rehabilitation program, a start was made on 
an architectural rehabilitation program which 
included the simple embellishment of old build- 
ings, where such projects could be carried on 
with reasonable economy measured in terms of 
artistic results obtained. Of the entire 10-year 
program, some of the features which have 
brought the greatest satisfaction to the ad- 
ministration (not excluding the architect) have 
been some of these instance where old buildings, 
given up as hopeless and only of value for the 
salvage of materials, have been literally pulled 
out of the fire and given a lease on a new archi- 
tectural existence for another generation, 
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EVERETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE EVERETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio, 
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WM. McKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Character and Scope of the Building 
Program 


A brief but fairly comprehensive picture of the 
building program of these 10 years is given by 
the accompanying table. The dates of the build- 
ings are taken as the dates of completion: the 
costs include all construction, site improvement 
and an allowance for design and supervision, 
everything except the cost of the site and the 
cost of equipment. The seating listed refer to 
actual seatings or program capacity. In the ease 
of additions or major remodelings only the 
actual added seatings are oi 
listed, i 

Of this group, certain 
typical examples have been t | 
chosen for illustration. t | 
They represent fairly well Oo 
the progress of study dur- 
ing the execution of the 
program. 

The problem which pre- 
sented to the board of edu- 
cation in a city of medium size in procuring 
architectural and engineering services is usually 
one of some importance. Except for intensive 
programs, the architectural service required to 
provide buildings to keep up with normal growth 
in cities from 200,000 to 400,000 is hardly sufti- 
cient to challenge the undivided attention of the 
most active or competent members of the archi- 
tectural profession. It is a fairly well demon- 
strated proposition, however, that the continuous 
sympathetic study of a board’s building problems 
is assured by an architect’s organization which 
is an integral part of the administration. Care- 
ful administration of a school-board architect’s 
organization in a city under 500,000 is necessary 
to make it a paying proposition, since a fairly 
continuous volume of 
business must be as- 
sured for efficient oper- 
ation. 

A brief outline of the 
history of the Colum- 
bus method may be in- 
teresting to the Jour- 
NAL’S readers. 

For years prior to 
1918, the board had re- 
tained a school archi- 9 
tect at a fixed salary | 
and with an allowance 


architect maint ained 
his own office, doing 
private practice and all 
work required by the 


e . NOTE: EQUIP OPGS NUMBERED(!-2¢) WITH 
for office rent. The FLY SCREENS PER ITEM 57, G DRAW ®S 16-4 
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THE WM. McKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 
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McGUFFEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 
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SOUTHWEST ENTRANCE, McGUFFEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 
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board. When the active work of the building 
program began in 1919 and four 20-room ele- 
mentary units were projected at once, the person- 
nel of the office was increased, the board paying 
the salaries of all added employees. With that 
portion of the program started, it was decided to 
proceed at once with four high-school units. Af- 
ter establishing the premise that the existing or- 
ganization could not satisfactorily be stretched 
suddenly to handle the entire load, the local chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects was 
appealed to for suggestions. After several con- 
ferences, a special committee of the Insti- 
tute proposed the following scheme: (1) Retain 
a supervisory architect, whose office should ini- 
tiate studies, establish standards, and assist 
generally in the supervision of the program. 
Candidates recommended for this position were 
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FAIRWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 


Wm. B. Ittner, Dwight H. Perkins, James O. 
Betelle, R. Clipston Sturgis, and Frank L. 
Packard. (2) Retain for each of the four build- 
ings a separate architect to be individually res- 
ponsible for the execution of his building. This 
scheme was not accepted by the board. How- 
ever, the board put into effect the following 
rather bold procedure: (1) One architect was 
definitely and separately retained for each of 
the four high-school projects, one of the con- 
ditions of the contract for professional services 
being that each of the four should agree to act 
upon a joint committee consisting of the other 
three, “and such other persons” as the board 
might designate. The boldness of this procedure 
lay in the fact that none of the four architects 
was designated with initiative or delegated 
leadership to expect a layman to assume initia- 
tive or leadership over a group of four indepen- 
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dent architects is to expect the well-nigh im- 
possible. 

What actually happened was that the then 
incumbent school architect in charge of the 
four elementary buildings resigned his position; 
the present incumbent was appointed, and the 
architects’ conference committee was enlarged 
to include the school superintendent, the chair- 
man of the board’s building committee, and 
the school architect. If, when, and as long as, 
full and free discussion of all sketches and 
working drawings could be assurred in the meet- 
ings of the architects’ group, a great deal of 
common good came of such a method of proce- 
dure. At any rate it has assured four highly 
creditable buildings of varying styles of archi- 
tecture, but with reasonably uniform standards 
of construction, layout, and equipment. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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An Open Letter to the Board Member’s Wife 


Dear Madam: 

The doctors of philosophy who write learned 
treatises on school administration are either ig- 
norant of your existence or do not think it worth 
mentioning. Your name is not among those pre- 
aerved for posterity on bronze tablets ‘in the halls 
of our magnificent new high-school buildings. 
Young superintendents of schools often forget 
about you. Nevertheless, those of us who have 
been on the firing line know that your voice has 
been an influential one in shaping educational 
policies. 

In the first place, it is probably because of you 
that your husband is on the school board. If you 
were not a pretty good sort of woman and a good 
wife, your husband would not be the kind of man 
that is selected for board membership. Every 
Thomas, Richard, and Henry will not do for that 
job. When it comes to mayors, members of the 
state legislatures, and even United States sena- 
tors, the American people are not always espe- 
cially particular; but school board members— 
that is another story. 

Integrity of character, a strong sense of public 
duty, and a gossip-proof reputation are mini- 
imum essentials for school trusteeship in most 
places. These are qualities that rarely attain 
their full development except in the encouraging 
environment of a happy home presided over by 
a woman of intelligence, devotion, and common 
sense. Rarely does a man who marries the wrong 
woman make enough of a success of life to justi- 
fy his being intrusted with a responsibility for 
the education of the children of the community. 
‘That your husband has been selected for a posi- 
tion of such honor and trust is then almost as 
much of a tribute to you as it is to him. 

It is pretty much of a foregone conclusion, 
too, that you are going to influence his course as 
a school-board member. It could hardly be other- 
wise, could it? He has had the benefit of your 
advice and encouragement all along the way 
since you began traveling it together. You have 
shared in most of his important decisions for 
years. Even his most serious business and profes- 
sional problems have been solved with your help. 
At every crossroad in his career, your influence 
has helped steer his course. When he has been 
discouraged and ready to quit, your grit and 
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courage have perhaps pushed him on to heights 
where he would not have gone unaided. At other 
times your intuition has restrained him when 
he has been headed toward danger. Sometimes 
you have had to laugh at him; again you have 
had to scold. Or perhaps a smile did the trick. 
Whatever your methods were, he has done and 
said many a thing he would not have if it had 
not been for you, and he knows it and is glad of 
it. He may not admit it, but with the passage of 
the years, his respect for your judgment has 
grown immeasurably, and he is more ready than 
ever to listen to you. 

This is especially true of school matters. As 
a board member, he is dealing with things that 
are particularly in your domain. What is of 
more concern to any mother than those things 
which affect the health, safety, happiness, and 
perhaps future welfare of her children, in other 
words school-board business? With your interest 
as a mother in school policies and your husband’s 
respect for your opinions, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that his activities as a board member will 
not be affected by your judgments and your feel- 
ings. 

Influence on education in your community— 
you will be able to exert then beyond doubt. I 
hope that you will use it to promote the welfare 
of the children, of all the children not simply 
your own flesh and blood. You will not make the 
mistake of trying to secure special privileges for 
son and daughter because father is on the school 
board. For the sake of your own children if noth- 
ing else, see that they stand on their own feet. It 
is not to their advantage in the long run to be 
given higher marks than they deserve, to receive 
advancement greater than that to which their 
own abilities and efforts entitle them, or to 
escape the consequences of their own actions. 
One reason why the discipline of the school is 
more successful than that of most homes is the 
impersonal but interested attitude of a good 
teacher. You must encourage that attitude on 
the part of your child’s teacher even if it runs 
counter to your mother instinet to shield your 
children from anything that may cause them 
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discomfort or pain. You must remember that if 
your children are now given privileges that they 
have not earned, they may have to pay dearly for 
them in the years to come. 


You can be of service to your own children by 
helping make your husband’s acts on the board 
as useful as possible, for you can help him. You 
being a woman, and your husband a man, you see 
things that he does not see. You are in closer 
touch with the children than he is. Most of the 
teachers are women, and you can understand 
them better than he can. Housekeeping, on a 
large scale, is an important phase of school ad- 
ministration, and you ought to be better able to 
appraise the school housekeeping than he. The 
chances are that you are more interested in de- 
tails than he. You can serve your husband, and 
through him serve the community by helping 
him see the school situation through your eyes 
as well as his own. 


This does not mean that you are expected to 
be a meddlesome Mattie. It is not your job to go 
up to school to interfere with the teachers and 
boss the janitor. You have no more right to do 
that than has any other citizen. The board has 
hired trained executives to run the schools, and 
they are going to do a much better job if they are 
not bothered by amateurs. The function of the 
school board is to formulate general policies for 
the conduct of the school system, and to evalu- 
ate the results that the professional employees 
of the board are securing in carrying out those 
policies. It is perfectly proper for you to help 
your husband in doing that. 

With the exercise of a little tact and discretion 
you can render a considerable public service, too, 
in interpreting the problems and policies of the 
school administration to the other women of the 
community. At the Ladies’ Aid, the Bridge Club, 
and the Study Circle, you find the school dis- 
cussed for, except it be the home, no other insti- 
tution touches the interests of women as keenly. 
Often you find unjust criticism leveled at the 
schools and the school board by people who are 
hostile for no other reason than that they are 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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The Educational Worker and Scientific Ideals 


Students of education may frankly admit that 
they owe much to past developments in the nat- 
ural sciences. Wherever feasible they have felt 
free to make adaptations of the methods and 
procedures used by workers in scientific fields. 
Possibly the stage has now been reached where 
we begin to believe that there is an educational 
method, or that there are educational methods, 
and that in the future, as our own methods 
become perfected, borrowing will grow less and 
less. Now, as any group of people work with 
a method, eventually, at least, externally they 
build up a body of techniques. Internally, or 
behavioristically, if that is a permissible word, 
they themselves supposedly become affected by 
the constant use of the method. That is, they 
develop traits or characteristics which are 
peculiar to workers in that field. Finally, these 
traits become ideals for the workers so that 
the investigator not only seeks to follow a 
method but also tries, at least, to develop in 
himself the traits characteristic of and advan- 
tageous to the worker in that field. 

Literature in the scientific field abounds with 
essays which interpret the characteristics of the 
scientific man. Comparable essays are nowhere 
to be found in education. Since educational 
method and scientific method have something 
in common, I have analyzed some thirty essays, 
written by men of eminence in the field of 
physical science, and have extracted from these 
the distinguishing characteristics of the scien- 
tific man as expressed by these writers. I have, 
then, for purposes of illustration, analyzed the 
educational worker in the light of one of those 
characteristics, 

The Ideals of the Scientific Worker 

The analysis yielded characteristics which I 
have grouped under the following heads: 

1. He is indifferent to the result of a dispas- 
sionate inquiry,—indifferent in the sense that he 
is willing to accept the outcomes as they happen to 
result, and untroubled if they do not agree with a 
preconceived notion. 

2. He is absolutely honest in reporting work 
done by himself in his field. 

3. He holds all results to be provisional. 

4. He possesses a dislike for philosophical 
speculations. 

5. He carries his ideal of evidence, his concep- 
tion of proof, and his attitude of scientific detach- 
ment into every situation and into every subject 
that concerns him. 

6. He refuses to take “sides” on all questions, 
whether political or otherwise, which are amenable 
to scientific investigation. 

7. He is not willing to reason or argue by 
analogy. 

8. He attempts to differentiate in his belief be- 
tween those which are indulgences of emotion and 
those which correspond to objective truth. 

9. He is dissatisfied with knowledge which is 
not verifiable. 

Let us suppose these to be nine distinguishing 
characteristics of the scientific worker, then, for 
purposes of illustration; let us analyze the edu- 
cational worker in light of one of them; namely, 
the ideal of detachment. 

Educational Investigations—What They Reveal 

The extent to which educational workers are 
affected by the ideal of detachment can, most 
impersonally, be judged by studying the pub- 
lished reports of investigations. In these, one 
finds every extreme of attitude ranging all the 
way from complete subjectivity to almost com- 
plete objectivity. Obviously, one may not cite 
specific studies here, but, I believe, the follow- 
ing summary characterizes the situation fairly. 

In the main, most published studies reveal 
that educational investigators are striving 
seriously to maintain an attitude of dispassion- 
ate detachment. However, the degree to which 
they succeed depends somewhat upon what por- 
tion of the field they work in. In some fields, 
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such as achievement testing, for instance, prac- 
tically complete objectivity of attitude has been 
accomplished. In other fields, such as, for in- 
stance, fields studied through concensus of 
opinion or committee procedure, one finds a con- 
siderable trace of attachment. In such fields, 
it is not at all unusual to find the published 
report of a committee or commission wherein 
the committee started out with a noticeable 
biased personal attachment for a cause, and 
ended up with a brilliant vindication of the 
original position. These investigators, of course, 
have a sincerity of purpose which is not to be 
questioned. And very often their contributions 
are much worth while. The fields in which they 
work seem simply not to lend themselves readily 
to objectives, impersonal investigation. 

Investigations, in degree of attachment and 
detachment, can be found to vary within a 
range between the above extremes. Apparently 
such ranges will exist for some time to come, 
because, as was suggested, of the nature of the 
field in which the educationist works. That is, 
the field itself possesses handicaps to workers 
who try to conduct investigations in a purely 
impersonal manner. 

I wish now to point out two reasons why the 
educational worker cannot realize, in his in- 
vestigations, the ideal of detachment to the de- 
gree to the true scientific worker can realize it 
and then to suggest one way in which this 
handicap may turn out to be an advantage. 


Educationists Lack Coercion of Verifiable 
Results 
The claim of science rests on the belief that 


results must be communicable and _ verifiable. 
An investigator in science, therefore, finds in 
this a powerful coercive measure to see that his 
results are reliable. If claims are made which 
are not verifiable, the investigator is seriously 
discounted. He is termed by coworkers a pseudo- 
scientist. 

In education, this measure of coercion is 
lacking in considerable degree. This is prob- 
ably to be expected in a field that is so new, 
and where the opportunities for studies are so 
numerous. To the present time, few attempts 
have been made by one investigator to repeat 
in an identical way, the researches of another. 
This being true, the profession has been led, 
in a number of instances, to accept results as 
reliable when such results had not been verified. 
It is not unlikely that some investigators have 
felt that their results would not be verified and, 
knowing this, they yielded to the temptation of 
injecting a little of their own beliefs and wishes 
into their findings. In this they were reason- 
ably safe, since the penalties for error were 
neither certain, swift, nor unambiguous. 


Types of Attachment Necessary to Educational 
Worker 
Educational workers in some fields, such as 


the curriculum field, must begin their investi- 
gations with legitimate, healthful, personal at- 
tachments. No person can be a subject-matter 
expert and not find in his field much to love 
and to admire. Insofar as these attachments 
exist, however, they unfit the worker to carry 
on investigations with dispassionate detach- 
ment. 

I believe enough has been said to show why 
the scientific worker can transcend in his in- 
vestigations the degree of detachment that the 
educational worker is found to possess in his 
investigations. I wish now to show one respect 
in which the educational investigator can claim 
a point of advantage. 

Advantage of Contacts With Many Fields 

Now, it is a commonly accepted fact that 
scientists who sometimes lay claim to eminence 
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do not always carry the ideal of evidence, the 
conception of proof, and the attitude of scientific 
detachment into every situation and subject 
that concerns them. Within the laboratory, 
where the conditions of success demand, the 
scientist exhibits the qualities of fairness and 
deliberation and intellectual honesty. Outside 
the laboratory, however, he appears not to pos- 
sess these qualities to any greater degree than 
does any other group of workers. This is equiv- 
alent to saying that some scientists are scientists 
only when they have to be, and that scientists 
as a group, taken outside their field of specialty, 
appear to distribute themselves between William 
James’ classification of human beings into two 
groups—the tender-minded and the tough- 
minded—in about the same proportion as does 
any other group. One explanation of why this 
is so may be found in the nature of the field 
in which they work. An example may better 
serve to make my meaning clear. 

Mathematics is generally conceded to be the 
most advanced of all sciences. Possibly it is 
the most complex. In it, the use of a term 
presupposes the knowledge of another term 
which, in turn, presupposes the knowledge of 
another. Mathematics grows after the manner 
of the house that Jack built. Under such con- 
ditions it is easy for an investigator to assume 
an objective attitude within his field. When 
he makes a discovery, he can tell it only to 
mathematicians. They, in turn, will judge the 
worth of it. Possibly the application of the 
discovery will never extend outside the field. 

But the fact that he assumes an attitude of 
absolute detachment in his investigation within 
his field is no guarantee that he will adopt a 
similar attitude when concerned with questions 
outside it. That is, because of the singleness 
of purpose with which he works he can adopt 
easily the objective attitude. Because of this 
same singleness of purpose, the applications of 
his investigations extend to very limited fields, 
and hence he has no practice in the use of the 
attitude in other situations. 


Now, with the educationist just the reverse 
of this holds true. His work being broad, it 
extends into many fields. He may not, there- 
fore, be able to develop the attitude of detach- 
ment to the degree to which the mathematician 
may develop it. As was pointed out, he works 
in a field where attachments, at times, are 
deemed necessary. When the investigation 
should become impersonal, he has difficulty 
adopting at once this attitude. Witness, there- 
fore, the creeping in of prejudicial convictions 
in the findings of any of the reports of com- 
mittees carrying out educational investigations 
of national scope in a subject field. But, he can 
develop the attitude to some degree, and, in 
some fields of investigations, to a very great 
degree. The applications of the techniques used 
and of the findings of the investigation will 
then be applicable to a broad range of educa- 
tional applications. An educational investiga- 
tion in English, if it has merit, will be repeated 
in other fields. Hence, the ideal of detachment, 
to whatever degree it prevailed in the English 
study, will prevail to as great or, because of 
refinement, to greater degree when applied to 
another field. And so on with increasing ap- 
plication, will the curriculum expert, for ex- 
ample, apply, with more or less detachment, the 
techniques of his profession. So the ideal, first 
acquired as a specific habit of work, becomes 
a general ideal of procedure so that, when an 
investigator shifts his field of endeavor he will 
be conscious that his old ideal should prevail 

(Concluded on Page 142) 














State Systems of Taxation for Public Schools 


I. The Wisconsin Plan! 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California 


Introduction 

A study of the voluminous literature which 
has appeared within the past ten years bearing 
upon the problems of financing public educa- 
tional institutions in the United States will show 
that the foremost leaders in this somewhat new 
tield of scientific investigation are in general 
agreement as to at least three major conclusions: 

1. The disastrous and ominous inequalities 
in educational opportunities now existing in 
nearly every state in the Union can only be rem- 
edied through the assumption by each state of a 
much larger degree of financial and administra- 
tive responsibility ; 

2. Vastly larger state funds must be fur- 
nished. 

3. The present antiquated and long discred- 
ited methods of apportioning state school funds 
umong minor civil divisions must be abandoned, 
and scientifically worked out plans be adopted. 

During the past three years, the writer has 
been engaged in a study, the purpose of which 
has been to determine, first, what types of state 
taxes are employed by each of our 48 common- 
wealths to produce school revenue, and second, 
what methods are employed by each in disburs- 
ing its various state-provided school funds. 

In an article published over a year ago in the 
JOURNAL, the author summarized the practices 
prevailing throughout the United States with 
respect to the employment of the general prop- 
erty tax as a source of state school revenue. It is 
his purpose in the present and certain subse- 
quent articles to decribe the plans actually em- 
ployed by certain states whose systems are 
worthy of careful consideration by all students 
of school finance. 

In view of the fact that the state income tax 
is universally regarded by all students of public 
tinance as being the soundest and in every re- 
spect the most defensible of all types of tax 
devices, it has seemed well to begin the present 
series with an account of the plan now in force 
in Wisconsin, a state which is not only one of the 
pioneers in this form of taxation in the United 
States, but which recently has practically aban- 
doned the general property tax as a source of 
school revenue and substituted therefore a state 
income tax. 


The Wisconsin Plan 

Unique features. The Wisconsin plan of tax- 
ation for public schools includes at least three 
unique features: (1) The employment of state 
income taxes as the chief source of school 
revenue; (2) the employment of surtaxes on in- 
comes as a means of providing a teachers’ retire- 
ment fund; (3) the division on a percentage 
basis of the proceeds of income taxes between the 
state and its constituent civil divisigns. 

The first of the above three features requires 
no further comment at the present point. With 
respect to the second, it may be said that Wis- 
consin appears to have reached a very happy 
solution of an extremely difficult problem now 
confronting some of our states, namely, that of 
providing revenue for financing a satisfactory 
teachers’ retirement plan. 

The third feature of the Wisconsin plan noted 
above deserves somewhat further consideration, 


1This is the first of a series of articles on state sys- 
tems of public-school taxation to be contributed to the 
JOURNAL by Professor Swift. The data upon which the 
present article is based were collected by Mr. Bruce L. 
Zimmermann, graduate assistant in Education at the 
University of California. The author wishes to express 
his indebtedness to State Superintendent John Calla- 
han, of Wisconsin, who gave the manuscript a careful 
and critical reading, and in accordance with whose 
suggestions a number of important revisions were 
made. 

2See Fletcher Harper Swift, ‘“‘The Problems of State 
Sources of Revenue,” The American School Board Jour- 
nal, Vol. 74, 1927, pp. 41 to 43; 144; 146; 148; 150. 


even in the present introductory paragraphs. 
One of the objections frequently raised against 
the levying of state income taxes is that in com- 
mon practice the proceeds of such taxes are 
credited entirely to state as opposed to local 
funds, with the result that the subordinate polit- 
ical corporations of the state are deprived of any 
direct share therein. The recognized soundness 
of the income tax as opposed to the incurable 
evils of the general property tax has led certain 
writers to urge that not only the state but all its 
constituent political corporations levy such 
taxes. On the other hand, it has been recognized 
that if such taxes were to be levied separately 
by the state, counties, municipalities, and dis- 
tricts, the expense involved would greatly reduce 
the proceeds of tax. Wisconsin has met this 
situation, as will be seen later, by providing that 
40 per cent of the proceeds of the income tax 
shall be retained by the state and the remainder 
returned to the counties, towns, cities, and vil- 
lages in which levied and collected. In other 
words, Wisconsin has shown how the state may 
levy and distribute the proceeds of an income 
tax in such a manner as to make a portion of the 
proceeds serve the purposes of local taxes. 

It should be noted, however, that the Wiscon- 
sin plan is open to the serious criticism which 
always attaches to a plan of apportioning the 
proceeds of state taxes to the local corporations 
in which collected, regardless of need. The time 
will undoubtedly come when in some states at 
least all revenues apportioned by the state, 
whether for schools,: for public roads, or any 
other purpose, will be distributed in accordance 
with methods which recognize the principles in- 
voived in so-called equalization plans whereby 
state funds are apportioned on the basis of the 
need of the receiving political corporation rather 
than upon the basis of the proportion or revenue 
it has furnished. 


General property school tax supplanted by in- 
come tax. The laws of Wisconsin provide that 
“there is appropriated annually to the public- 
school-fund income an amount equal to one and 
one-tenth mills for each dollar of the valuation 
of the property of the state. Such amount shall 
be payable directly from an annual tax which is 
hereby levied on all taxable property of the 
state.”? The provision just quoted would seem to 
require that a general property tax of 1.1 mills 
shall be levied specifically for the support of the 
publie schools. Such, however, is not the present 
practice. A general property tax (the rate was 
then 0.7 of a mill) was levied in 1925, but in 
1926 the monies required to meet the schools’ 
claims against the proceeds of a state general 
property school tax, were paid from the proceeds 
of the state income tax, transferred to the state 
school fund income under the title “school fund 
income tax remission.”4 It is considered prob- 
able that all of the above appropriation will be 
met hereafter from the proceeds of income 
taxes, the provision for the general property tax 
being continued for the purpose of keeping the 
amount stable.5 It is evident that such a policy 
makes the state income tax in effect a tax levied 
in part at least to provide school revenue. 


Taxes Upon Which the Schools Have a Definite 
Claim 


Income taxes. Wisconsin levies a state gradu- 
ated income tax on the taxable incomes of all in- 
dividuals, at rates varying from one to six per 





“8Wisconsin School Laws, 1928, p. 246, sec. 20, 25. 
4Wisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925- 
26, pp. 70 and 74. 


5Information contained in personal letter to the 


author from Superintendent John Callahan, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, dated March 
19, 1928. 
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cent and on that of firms and corporations, at 
rates varying from one to six per cent, the rate 
depending in each case on the amount and 
source of the income taxed.® The proceeds of all 
income taxes are distributed on a percentage 
basis as follows: 40 per cent to the state, 10 per 
cent to the county, and the balance (50 per cent) 
to the town, city, or village in which the tax was 
assessed, levied, and collected, except that in case 
such balance due the town, city, or village ex- 
ceeds 2 per cent of the equalized value of such 
town, city, or village, “such excess shall be paid 
to the county to be distributed and paid to the 
several towns, cities, and villages of the county 
according to the school population therein.”? 
This excess which may be distributed to the 
towns, cities and villages will not be considered 
a state-school-tax fund for purposes of this ac- 
count since it is not distributed to the schools on 
uny state-wide basis which disregards the politi- 
cal corporation within which the monies were 
derived. 

It will be seen, from the laws about to be 
described, that the public schools are entitled to 
receive state aid from the state’s share (40 per 
cent) of the proceeds of the income tax under 
three distinct grants: (1) Aid to graded schools; 
(2) aid to high schools; (3) a grant toward the 
remission of the general property tax and which 
promises, as explained in an opening paragraph 
of this chapter, to supplant entirely this latter 
tax. 

Income tax for graded and high-school aid. 
The laws provide that there shall first be set 
aside out of the state’s share of the proceeds of 
the income tax an amount sufficient to meet the 
expenses of the administration and collection of 
the income tax and for the state’s appropriations 
for special state aid to graded schools and state 
aid to high schools.§ Although the law just cited 
definitely provides that the appropriations for 
the two educational purposes just enumerated 
shall be taken from the proceeds of the income 
tax, the acts making the appropriations for these 
two purposes state specifically that the monies 
are appropriated from the state general fund.® 
It would appear that in actual accounting prac- 
tices of the state, the policy followed in meeting 
these specific claims is not distinguishable from 
that followed in meeting other claims against 
the general fund. To state the matter more 
simply, the proceeds of the state’s share of the 
state income tax are credited to and become an 
integral part of the state general fund. The 
grants provided for graded schools and high 
schools are then paid, not out of any separate in- 
come tax fund, but out of the state general fund. 

Balance to reduce general property tax. After 
the deductions required to meet the claims 
described in the preceding paragraph have been 
made, the remainder (of the state’s share of the 
proceeds of the income tax) shall be applied, so 
far as it will reach, toward the remission of the 
taxes on property for the support of the uni- 
versity, the normal schools, and the common 
schools, in the order named, and shall be used 
for no other purpose.!® The total amount cred- 
ited to the state general fund for 1926 from the 
proceeds of income taxes amounted to $4,793,- 
5311.95.11 Of this amount $3,545,324.13 was trans- 
ferred to the school-fund income for the support 
of common schools.” 

6Bureau of the Census, Digest of State Laws Relat- 
ing to Taration and Revenue, pp. 513-514. 

TLaws of Wisconsin, 1925, pp. 116-117, chap. 57. 
aa School Laws, 1928, pp. 246-247, sec. 
“ 8[bid., 1928, pp. 246-247, see. 20.26 (2) and 20.27. 

0. 


107 bid., 1928, p. 246, sec. 20. 2 
11Wisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925- 


26, p. 11. 
i2}bid., pp. 70 and 74. 
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Surtax on incomes for teachers’ retirement 
fund. The laws provide for a surtax on incomes, 
computed at one sixth of the rates of the regular 
income tax to be levied and collected on all tax- 
able incomes in excess of $3,000, Revenues from 
this surtax are credited to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund!®, The amount so credited for 1926 
was $1,592,469.88.14 

Corporation taxes to schools. Prior to 1927, 
$200,000 of the license fees and taxes paid by 
corporations were transferred to the school-fund 
income.!5 This appropriation was abolished with 
the passage of the equalization law of 1927. 


Railroad-commission fees. Fees collected by 
the railroad commission, amounting to $4,301.77 
for 1926, were credited to the school-fund in- 
come.1® 


State Public-School Funds 
Before attempting to determine the extent to 
which state taxes are employed by Wisconsin to 
provide school funds, it is necessary to describe 
briefly the state school funds maintained by this 
commonwealth. 


Wisconsin maintains the following four funds, 
or class of funds, for the benefit of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools: (1) (state per- 
manent) common-school fund; (2) common- 
school-fund income, (3) publie-school-fund in- 
come; (4) appropriations from the state general 
fund, 

Common school fund. The title provided for 
the state permanent school fund in the laws is 
“eommon-school fund,” but in the reports of 
state officials this fund is generally called simply 
the “school fund.” The principal of this fund, 
June 30, 1926, consisted of three parts: (1) 

Cash in state treasury, $737,321.69; (2) loans 
and investments, $6,015,346.76 ; and (3) state 
certificate of indebtedness, $1,163,700; total, 
$7,916,368.45.27 

Common-school-fund income is the title em- 
ployed to designate the current income of the 
school fund. Such income for the year 1926 con- 
sisted of $265,943.48 derived from the productive 
portion of the principal, and $81,459.00 paid by 
the state from the general fund upon its debt to 
the principal, making a total annual income of 
$347,402.48.18 

Current school funds. Prior to 1927 all cur- 
rent school revenues, other than appropriations 
from the state general fund for specific educa- 
tional purposes, were credited to one fund desig- 
nated by law as the “common-school-fund in- 
come,” but referred to in state reports as “school- 
fund income.’”?® Up to this time the major por- 
tion of this entire fund (approximately 87 per 
cent for 1925 and 1926) had been distributed 
among the counties on a census basis. The pass- 
age, in 1927, of a new distribution law providing 
for the apportionment of school funds on new 
and different bases, and the continuance of the 
constitutional provision that the income of the 
common (permanent) school fund shall be dis- 
tributed on a census basis, made it necessary to 
separate the latter fund from funds to be appor- 
tioned no longer on the school census basis. 
Consequently, the legislature of 1927 passed a 
law providing for two current school funds: (1) 
The common-school-fund income and (2) the 
public-school-fund income. 


Common-school-fund income. The common- 
school-fund income is composed of the interest 
derived from the common-school fund and un- 


13Wisconsin School Laws, 1928, p. 246, sec. 20.251. 
14Wisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925- 
». 88. 

"cme of the Census, Digest of State Laws Relat- 
ing to Taxation and Revenue, 1922, p. 515, sec. 12; 
Wisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925- 
26, pp. 70-74. : 

‘isWisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925- 
26, p. 74. : 2 

"Wisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925- 


26, 72-73. 
isPbia., p. 74. " inaelie 
19 Wieconetn School Laws, 1923, p. 185, sec. 20.24; 


Wisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925-26, 
p. 74. 
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paid balances of purchase money on sales of com- 
mon-school lands; and all other revenues derived 
from the common-school lands.” 

Public-school-fund income “The public-school- 
fund income is composed of the following inere- 
ments: (a) The interest derived from the public- 
school fund, and ()) all money aceruing to the 
public-school-fund income pursuant to section 
20.25 of the statutes.24 Section 20.25 just re- 
ferred to provides for the appropriation of ‘an 
amount equal to 1 1/10th mills for each dollar 
of the valuation of the property of the state,” 
already discussed in the opening paragraphs of 
the present account, and which, as there ex- 
plained, is now paid from the proceeds of the 
state Income tax. 

The laws provide that from the public-school- 
fund income, deductions shall first be made for 
three educational purposes, after which the bal- 
ance shall be distributed as an equalization fund. 
The three purposes or funds having prior claims 
ure: (1) State aid for supervising teachers; (2) 
state aid for transportation; (3) elementary 
teachers’ quotas.22 

Appropriations from state general fund. The 
state provides appropriations from the state gen- 
eral fund for the following nine specitic educa- 
tional purposes, benefiting public elementary and 
secondary schools, namely: (1) State department 
of public instruction; (2) state supervision of 
instruction of blind, deaf and physically handi- 
capped children; (3) county institutes for teach- 
ers; (4) graded and junior high schools; (5) 
consolidated rural schools; (6) free high schools; 
(7) teachers-training courses in high siheila: 
(8) state aid for the instruction of the deaf 
and blind; and (9) vocational education.?® (For 
uimounts see Table 1.) 

The total expenditures from the state general 
tund benetiting public elementary and secondary 
schools amounted to $954,965.57 for 1926. (See 

Table I.) The total net disbursements from this 
fund for the same year, not including transfers, 
agency transactions, and refunds, amounted me 
$26,630,389.51.74 

Taxes contributing to general fund as sources 
of school revenue. Since the educational expen- 
ditures benefiting the public elementary and 
secondary schools paid by appropriations from 
the state general fund amounted to less than 4 
per cent (3.58 per cent) of the total net dis- 
bursements from this fund, it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to include an analysis of this 
fund in the present account as will be done in 
the case of those states in which the schools re- 
ceived a large part of the general-revenue-fund 
receipts. It may be well, however, to note that the 
principal taxes which contribute to the Wiscon- 
sin state general fund are: (1) The general prop- 
erty tax; (2) corporation taxes on state-wide 
public-service companies, including street rail- 
ways; (3) license taxes on the gross earnings of 
telephone and insurance companies; (4) the in- 
come tax, including surtaxes; (5) the inherit- 
ance tax; and (6) occupation taxes,.?5 

Table I presents a source analysis of Wiscon- 
sin state aid for public elementary and secondary 
schools showing the amount received from each 
source for 1926 and the per cent which each such 
amount was of the total state aid provided for 
the same year. 


20Laws of Wisconsin, 1927, p. 887, chap. 536. Wis- 
consin School Laws, 1928, p. 2438, sec. 20.24. 

2l1Laws of Wisconsin, 1927, pp. 888-889, chap. 536. 
Wisconsin School Laws, 1928, p. 244, see. 20.245. 

on School Laws, 1928, p. 244, see. 20.245; 
Ibid., p. 464, sec. 39.14; Ibid., p. 479, sec. 40.34; 
Ibid., 1923, p. 411, sec. 40. 13; Ibid., p. 412, see. 40.14. 

23Wisconsin School Laws, 1928, pp. 243-251, see. 
20.21, 20.27, 20.26, 20.29, 20.31, 20.32, and 20.33. 

24Wisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925- 
26, p. 10. 

25Wisconsin Tax Commission, Twelfth Report, 1924, 
p.. 3T. 
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‘TABLE I 
SOURCE ANALYSIS OF WISCONSIN STATE AID 
FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, 192 
Sources Amount Per centt 
Income taxes: 
Transferred from general 
fund on account of 
“sehool fund income-tax 
PUNONNUEN Svcossvcsuscnccessxcects $3,545,3824.132 53.3 
Surtax on incomes for 
teachers’ retirement fund 1,592,469.883 24.0 


Total from income 
SIRI scrcassastzzencaaiscnes $5,187,794.01 47.3 
Corporation taxes (trans- 


ferred from general fund) 200,000.008* 3.0 
Railroad—commission fees.... 4,301.774 0.1 


From state general fund: 
Appropriations for specific 

educational purposes : 
State superintendent of 
publie instruction : 127,561,445 
State supervision of in- 
struction of blind, deat 
and = physically — handi- 
capped children ................ 


20,400.005 
County institutes for 


PUI ecnekiak thatccencckeiuens sae 9,000.006 
Graded and junior high 
ID, iciciiticxanndavaainiesivincs 162,300.006 


Consolidated rural schools 
Free high schools................ 
Teachers’ training courses 
TH TG GOHNOOIB sccccsisscccssac 
State aid for the instrue- 
tion of the deaf and 
blind hike st can eueeeaagunsassieecutes 


1,000,006 
176,404,136 


25,000.006 
50,000.006 
383,300.007 


Total appropriations 
for specific  educa- 


tional purposes ........ 954,965.57 14.4 
Appropriated on account of 
interest on state certi- 
ficate of indebtedness .... $1,459.002 1.2 
Interest on productive portion 
of common-school fund...... 265,943.484 4.0 
Refunds and = miscellaneous 
PUM face eticssissxchicdiccstovsccas 1,435.504 Negligible 
Grand total state aid..$6,645,899.33 100.0 
1Computed. 


“Wisconsin State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1925- 
26. pp. 70 and 74. 

cau with the passage of the equalization 
law of 192 

8Tbid., Dp. 8s. 

41 bid. p. 74. 

5Tbid., pp. 68-64, schedule 49. 

“Ibid., p. 68. Only the items benefiting public elemen- 
tury and secondary schools of the state have been 
included. 

*Wisconsin School Laws, 1928, p. 248, see. 20.29. 
Tbid., pp. 250-251, see. 20.83. The expenditures for 
vocational education as indicated in the treasurer's 
report included Federal monies. Consequently, it was 
necessary to include the amounts appropriated from 
state sources for this item. 





Conclusion 

Taxes as sources of state school revenue. From 
Table 1 it is evident that by far the most impor- 
tant source of state monies provided for public 
schools in Wisconsin is the state income tax. At 
the present time Wisconsin employs the proceeds 
of this tax for the purpose of remitting the state 
general property school tax of 1.1 mills, and in 
so doing provides more than one half (in 1926, 
53.3 per cent) of the total state aid. 

When we add to the amount transferred for 
the general-property-tax remission, the proceeds 
of the surtaxes devoted to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, wé discover that in the year under 
discussion, income taxes furnished no less than 
77.3 per cent of all state aid. 

As explained in an earlier paragraph, even 
this does not tell the entire story, for the state 
aid provided for high schools and graded schools, 
according to law, shall be deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of the state income taxes. 

The most significant fact revealed from the 
situation just described is the tendency to abol- 
ish, or at least temporarily diseard, state general 
property taxes as a source of state school revenue 
and to draw the major portion of state aid from 
state income tax, a tendency which is in har- 
mony with what is generally regarded as the 
soundest and most satisfactory procedure in 
publie finance. 

For reasons explained in a recent paragraph, 
it has not been deemed advisable to enter upon 
an analysis of the taxes contributing to the state 
general fund. Table I shows that no less than 
14.4 per cent of the total state aid for public 
elementary and secondary schools in 1926 was 
furnished by appropriations paid from the gen- 
eral fund. A previous paragraph has indicated 
that the major types of taxes contributing to the 
state general fund are: general property taxes, 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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How the School Authorities can Cooperate 
With the Health Officer 


W. W. Bauer, M.D., Commissioner of Health, Racine, Wis. 


It is not too much to say that without the ac- 
tive cooperation of school boards and teachers, 
the best school-health program completely loses 
its effectiveness. 

The reader perhaps thinks, as I outline one by 
one the things that the health department asks 
the school authorities to do, that the teachers 
might as well quit teaching and devote their 
whole energy to health. The case is not as bad as 
that, and I believe that health authorities can 
justify their demands upon the school system on 
two grounds: first, the benefit to the child in 
present and future health; second, the improved 
eticiency of educational systems where good 
health conditions prevail. 


The Objectives of Health Supervision 

Health supervision in schools may be divided 
into two major functions. The first of these is 
the control of communicable disease and the 
climination of filth, vermin, and other conditions 
offensive to the senses. The second is the promo- 
tion of the health of the child and is commonly 
known as school medical inspection. It will read- 
ily be seen that the first is a negative and the 
second a positive function. 

The elimination of communicable diseases and 
other conditions closely allied to them is intrust- 
ed largely to nurses. Health officials are striving 
toward the ideal of a public-health nurse in 
every school every day. This nurse is there to in- 
spect pupils who may be referred by the teacher 
for anvone of a large nuinber of reasons leading 
to suspicion of contagious disease or vermin. It 
is her function to exlude, to readmit, to in- 
vestigate causes for absence in excess of three 
days, to organize the school for diphtheria pre- 
vention by toxin-antitoxin treatment or for vac- 
cination against smallpox, and in general to fur- 
ther the interests of communicable disease con- 
trol, personal cleanliness of the children and san- 
itation. How ean the principal and teacher make 
the services of this nurse most effective? 

Before going on to answer the preceding ques- 
tion, may I take a moment to touch briefly on a 
subject of controversy. I refer to the question 
whether there is greater efficiency in school- 
health service provided by boards of health or in 
similar service provided by boards of education. 
I believe that school-health service should be 
furnished by boards of health rather than boards 
of education and my reasons are as follows: 
First, boards of health ean serve both public and 
parochial schools with one organization, while if 
the board of education serves the publie schools, 
then the community is obligated through its 
board of health to set up duplicate machinery 
for the parochial groups. This seems to me 
wasteful and inefficient. Second, the law requires 
that all communicable diseases be reported to the 
health department. If boards of education 
furnish communicable-disease control service 
through nurses to the schools, then means for 
exchange of information must be devised to keep 
the necessary reports up to date. If, on the other 
hand, the school nurse is a health-department 
nurse, then every case called to her attention is 
by that very action automatically reported in ac- 
cordance with the law. Third, health supervision 
is basically a medical function rather than an 
edueational one and requires medical supervi- 
sion which is not usually available except in very 
large school systems. Moreover, it has been dem- 
onstrated that the more effective and economical 
plan for public-health nursing is the so-called 
district plan where the nurse is assigned a given 
area in the community in which she performs 
the functions of school nurse, child-welfare 


nurse, econtagious-disease nurse, tuberculosis 


nurse and all other nursing functions except 
bedside nursing. School nurses under boards of 
education cannot in the nature of things be com- 
munity nurses of the kind I have just described. 
Having established this background, may I now 
proceed to speak of the communicable-disease 
control and allied functions of the school nurse, 
whom I ask you to regard for the purpose of this 
discussion as a community nurse. 
How School Authorities May. Cooperate 

School boards may cooperate effectively with 
the school nurse, first, by providing for her use a 
workshop which she may call her own. This 
ought to be a pleasant place not a portion of the 
building which is useless for any other purpose. 
It ought to be light. It ought to be quiet; it 
ought to have a seale, a desk or table, a supply 
cupboard, several chairs and, if possible a cot. 
While the nurse owes it to the school to establish 
a definite time for her calling there, the school 
nay be very helpful by having pupils who are to 
be referred to her in readiness for reference at 
the time when she ealls. These pupils include 
groups to which I hope to refer more fully a lit- 
tle later on. 

Teachers and principals and all school author- 
ities can be helpful to the school nurse by keep- 
ing reasonably well informed on the principles 
of contagious-disease control. These principles 
are very simple: (1) early diagnosis of contagi- 
ous diseases, and (2) isolation of suspected cases 
without waiting for diagnosis. Translated into 
action these principles mean that certain groups 
of children should be referred to the nurse with 


out delay, and these groups are as follows: 
Children with a cold. 
Children with a fever. 
Abnormally listless children. 
Abnormally irritable children. 
Unusually pale children. 
Children with upset stomachs. 
Coughing children. 
Children with a skin rash. 
Children with pain. 
The reason we name these groups is because 
they represent the early signs of contagious dis- 
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ease. Aftdr all we do not care whether a child is 
going to have scarlet fever or measles or diph- 
theria—the definite identification of these condi- 
tions is not important to the school. The im- 
portant thing is that any and all of them shall 
be removed from contact with others at the earli- 
est possible moment. Reference to the school 
nurse is the way to accomplish this or, in the 
absence of the school nurse, temporary exclusion 
by the principal and a report of this action to 
the nurse at the earliest opportunity. 
Nurse Not An Attendance Officer 

In most communities, an absence of three days 
is held to constitute ground for exclusion of the 
child from school unless accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from the health department. Most health 
services provide means of home visiting by 
nurses in cases of three-day absentees in order 
to ascertain the cause. Principals and teachers, 
sometimes misinterpret the purpose of these 
home ealls. We ask that you do not regard the 
three-day absentee rule as a measure to promote 
school attendance. The school nurse should not 
be made an attendance officer. Her function is 
health supervision and not enforcement of the 
compulsory-education law. 

It is quite a common thing, if not a universal 
practice, for teachers to inspect their pupils for 
cleanliness of face, hands, finger nails, clothing, 
and handkerchiefs. In Wisconsin, progress has 
been made in health supervision by the teacher, 
through the taking of children’s temperatures in 
the schoolroom, Fever is the best symptom on 
which to base exclusions for contagious disease. 
It is not a matter of subjective judgment but of 
objective observation. The taking of schoolroom 
temperatures is not a difficult undertaking. The 
important thing is the cleansing of thermom- 
eters before they are passed from child to child. 
This cleansing involves wiping with cotton 
pledgets moistened first with soapy water, 
second with a disinfectant solution such as Ly- 
sol, third with alcohol, and fourth with clean 
water, using a new pledget for each procedure. 
Where there is a school nurse, this responsibil- 
ity may well be placed upon her. 

We ask educators particularly to help us abol- 
ish the prevalent idea that in the presence of an 
epidemie the schools should be closed. I cannot 


(Concluded on Page 1382) 
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ment of the Interior; Mr. Cooper; Hon. Roy O. West, Secretary of the Interior; E. G. Finney, First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior; Dr. Elwood Meade, Director of the Reclamation Bureau; and 
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ARE CITIZENS ANXIOUS TO SERVE ON 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION? 


In some communities school-board elections 
become an acrimonious contest for office, while 
in others the office goes begging for the man. In 
a western city recently a vacancy on the local 
board of education was to be filled. Those in- 
terested in securing a desirable citizen to accept 
the place met with keen disappointment. Nobody 
wanted the job. 

Happily this situation does not afflict the aver- 
age community. Men and women of high char- 
acter and ability can always be found to accept 
a schoolboard membership, providing the selec- 
tion is not attended with the unpleasantness of 
a bitter contest. Frequently such men and 
women will accept an appointment whereas they 
will not enter an election contest. 

The elective system in creating boards of edu- 
cation is generally accepted as far as small and 
medium-size communities are concerned. And 
it is well that this should be so. It anchors the 
average citizen closer to the school system and 
affords him some appreciation of what popular 
education means to his community and to the 
country at large. 

While it is true that there are citizens who 
shrink from the annoyances that go with the 
elective system, it is also true that the average 
man or woman loves a spirited contest. The 
school-board elections, as a rule, are conducted in 
a quiet and orderly manner, and do not manifest 
the strife and bitterness that sometimes go with 
aldermanic or mayorality campaigns. 

The community in which nobody wants to 
serve on the board of education is, after all, rare. 
There are usually enough public-spirited citizens 
in every community, who will be glad to serve 
when called upon to do so. It is a reasonably 
well-settled fact that many citizens regard serv- 
ice on a board of education as one of the finest 
contributions that can be made to the progress 
of the community and the nation. Such citizens 
will serve not because they seek distinction, but 
because they are desirous of rendering an im- 
portant public service. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS—A MONSTER BUSI- 
NESS ENTERPRISE 


The expansion of its system of popular educa- 
tion constitutes one of the marvels of this great 
nation. We have noted from time to time how 
this or that school system has doubled or trebled 
its school costs within a given period, but have 
not stopped to think what it has all meant in the 
aggregate. 

When the whole story is reduced to cold fig- 
ures, covering the country as a whole, some sur- 
prising figures are obtained. In 1926 the public 
elementary and high schools’ cost was $2,026,- 
208,190 as compared with $251,457,625 in 1902. 
The country has become accustomed to dealing 
in large figures, but when we find that the coun- 
try spends over two billion dollars for popular 
education alone, we are confronted with the fact 
that it is engaged in a stupendous enterprise. 
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Let us quote from a recent report issued by the 
United States Commissioner of Education: 

“In the year 1926 there were 20,984,002 pupils 
enrolled in public, and 2,143,100 in private ele- 
mentary schools including kindergartens; 3,786,- 
071 in public, and 346,054 in private secondary 
schools; 252,907 in public, and 17,209 in private 
teacher-training institutions; 280,437 in public, 
and 486,704 in private colleges and universities 
excluding preparatory students. This made a 
total of 28,296,484 pupils in such schools in the 
United States. The total number of teachers em- 
ployed in all types of schools is 977,291. The total 
cost of maintaining and operating these schools 
is reported as $2,744,979,689; and the total value 
of school property is $8,125,085,472, which 
amount ineludes endowments valued at $1,061,- 
589,042. 

“The total cost of public elementary and high 
schools in 1903 was $251,457,625; by 1913 this 
amount had doubled, being $521,546,375 ; by 1920 
it had doubled again, $1,036,151,209; and in 
1926 again doubled to $2,026,308,190. This 
doubling process promises not to continue in- 
definitely since the increase in expenditures has 
been slowing down during the past two or three 
years. The cost per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was $95.17 in 1924, $98.45 in 1925, and 
$102.05 in 1926. Expenditures per capita of pop- 
ulation for these years are $16.25, $17.15, and 
$17.50.” 

The European says that America is noted for 
doing things on a big seale. In contemplating the 
country’s school expenditures it cannot be said 
that it is merely a desire to deal in large figures. 
Every unit of population that contributes its 
share to the country’s school costs is actuated by 
a desire to train its youth for useful citizenship. 
The cost becomes a secondary consideration. 

The most gratifying part of this two-billion 
dollar expenditure for popular education is 
found in the fact that it is under the direction 
of a patriotie and capable citizenship, and that 
the general taxpaying public supports the project 
cheerfully and loyally. 


THE TREND TOWARD SCHOOL-ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUILDINGS 


Where are the board-of-education offices of 
the average American city to be found? Some- 
times they are found on an upper floor of a down- 
town office building, sometimes in an old aban- 
doned schoolhouse, and more frequently in some 
one of the newer buildings in the residence sec- 
tion of the town. 

The idea of a school-adiminstration building, 
centrally located, and so equipped as to house the 
business offices and conference rooms is as yet a 
new one. There has been a tendency to believe 
that any old place is good enough for the care of 
school-administration business. The schools are 
primary; the school-board office secondary. 

The thought, however, that the administrative 
labors have a bearing on the efficiency of the 
school system, and that the proper housing of the 
machinery that runs the schools is a factor, has 
heen growing in recent years. Convenient quar- 
ters will expedite business; inconvenient quar- 
ters will hamper them. 

Thus, several American cities have in recent 
years started out to plan and construct school- 
administration buildings, so located as to be con- 
veniently accessible to the general public and the 
school constituency, and so arranged as to enable 
the transaction of public business with reason- 
able dispatch and efficiency. 


We have noted that where a board of educa- 
tion has started out to build a home for the 
transaction of its business, the public, for the 
want of a proper appreciation of such a project, 
has been inclined to look askance upon the pros- 
pect of spending public money for such purposes. 

A school-administration building, properly 
planned and constructed, can in nowise become a 
cheap affair. It must contemplate the expansion 
of a future day, and at the same time be adapted 
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to operations of a highly developed and expanded 
school system. Such a building may express 
architectural grace and dignity, or it may not. 
But whether or not, the building must, in the 
matter of size and interior orientation, meet the 
business of modern school administration. And 
that requires money. 

When the city of Denver started out a few 
years ago to secure a_school-administration 
building it observed the requirements in an ade- 
quate but also in a handsome manner. An im- 
posing structure was reared. There was opposi- 
tion, much of it, and loudly expressed. Now the 
structure is a fixed fact and a source of pride to 
the community. 

The city of Cleveland is planning a school- 
administration building that shall grace the 
civie center, namely, the central part of the town 
where the several public buildings are grouped. 
The objectors have been heard, but the school 
authorities will press the project. 

Now the city of Philadelphia, whose school- 
administrative business has for years been ¢car- 
ried on in five abandoned schoolhouses will have 
a modern school-administration building. Some- 
thing over $2,000,000 is to be invested. In this 
instance the press and public seem to acquiesce 
in the project. 

Of course, it does not follow that every com- 
munity must have a separate school-administra- 
tion building. Local conditions vary and what is 
practical in one community may be entirely out 
of the question in another. It is commendable, 
however, on the part of the larger cities to recog: 
nize the wisdom of providing a center for the 
transaction of school business and to recognize 
the fact that modern business has long recog- 
nized the expediency and the economy of con- 
venient office housing. 


THE RESEARCH IDEA AND THE SCHOOL- 
SUPPLY INDUSTRY 


The school-supply industry had its inception 
in the factory rather than in the schoolhouse. It 
was the mechanic who was making household 
and office chairs that conceived the idea of 
making a school desk. It was also he who pos- 
sessed the inventive genius that produced the 
other paraphernalia now designated as school 
supplies. He received suggestions from the man- 
ufacturer and the salesman who moved about in 
the school field. 

The result was that with the passing of time 
the equipment which found its way into a school- 
house was reasonably utilitarian and acceptable. 
The school desk became more graceful in design 
and more practical in use with each year. The 
rivalry between the several producers stimulated 
improvement. The rest of the school parapherna- 
lia experienced the same progress. One manufac- 
turer made things just a shade more neat and 
more useful than did the other. 

With the passing of time, however, a new situ- 
ation has arisen. What was once the prerogative 
of the factory mechanic has become the subject 
of investigation by the schoolmaster-expert. The 
research man has studied the schoolhouse as an 
operating plant and dug deep into the economies 
that may be achieved and the efficiency that may 
be stimulated. He has moved several notches 
closer to the problem of child posture, to the sub- 
ject of blackboard, sanitation, and so on to a 
variety of conditions and things that have a bear- 
ing on the welfare of pupil and teacher, and to 
the short cuts that affect the judicious operation 
of the school. 


Whatever may be said on the score of the 
studies which emanate from research bureaus 
dealing with school furniture and supplies, it 
follows that the producer and distributor cannot 
well ignore them. The modern school-supply 
salesman can no longer insist that his goods 
must be accepted simply because they have been 
made for the school market, but must recognize 
what in the light of a modern curriculum the 
schools really need and ought to have. 
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The salesman must do more than carry sam- 
ples and catalogs and secure the signature on the 
dotted line. He must, in the sense, become the 
engineer who can grasp the operation of the 
school plant, and adapt his wares to the needs as 
he finds them. He can better afford to lose an 
order than market something which may prove 
useless. 

With the expansion of the country’s system of 
popular education, and the constant changes 
affected in the courses of studies, it follows, too, 
that the producer and distributor of school sup- 
plies must keep step with these changes, and 
from time to time adapt their wares to the newer 
conditions. The manufacturer may have his ma- 
chines set to turn out a certain product in just 
the way he always has, but if he keeps a close eye 
on the school market, he may learn that read- 
justments may prove expedient and wise. 


THE GENERAL CONTRACTOR IN SCHOOL- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


In the evolution which has taken place in the 
building-construction field in recent years the 
general contractor who deals with the several 
subeontractors, has come to the surface. The sys- 
tem has grown into favor upon the claim that 
some advantages are thereby accrued. The owner 
deals with one contractor only who coordinates 
the work of the several subcontractors, and who 
it is believed can achieve economies not effected 
through the open-contract system. 


In introducing the subject here it should be 
said that our concern in the system is entirely 
eontined to the construction of school buildings. 
While we stand ready to consider the advantages 
claimed for the general contracting system, we 
are also anxious to learn something of the dis- 
advantages which attach to the same. 


The subcontractors, we understand, are op- 
posed to the centralized system. They hold that 
the general contractor submits a lump-sum fig- 
ure low enough to secure the award and then 
bargains and barters with the subcontractors for 
rock-bottom figures. He secures, it is alleged, 
the profit to which the subcontractor believes 
himself entitled. The owner, however, is not in- 
terested in this phase of the deal. He wants an 
honest, workmanlike job at the lowest possible 
figure. 

The real danger which is said to creep into 
the general contracting system is that in the 
process of bargaining with subcontractors an in- 
ferior quality of material and workmanship is 
introduced. The specifications call for certain 
recognized standard materials or items of equip- 
ment. The contract, in order to obviate monop- 
oly, contains the so-called “or equal clause.” This 
it is intended to preserve the competition fea- 
ture. 

The plumbing industry, for instance, holds 
that the number of substitutes are quite numer- 
ous and that where price rather than quality 
determines. It suggests the following “or equal 
clause” in place of those now popularly inserted 
in construction contracts : 


“The bids to be considered must include a bid 
on goods herein specified, but the contractor may 
submit alternative bids on not more than two 
other lists of fixtures he considers fully equal to 
those specified; provided he appends the name of 
the make and figure number of each fixture he 
offers as a substitute. The architect reserves the 
right to award the contract to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder on the goods specified or on any 
accepted substitutes proposed on the alternative 
bids submitted as above. After the award, no 
substitution of fixtures for those mentioned in 
the accepted bid will be permitted.” 


There can be no doubt that if any weakness 
attaches to the system it must be found in the 
effort to find a cheaper substitute for the recog- 
nized standard article. And it is here where the 
school authorities must be reasonably clear as to 
What to specify in the way of building materials 
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and equipment and to rely upon the integrity of 
the architects to permit no substitute unless the 
same be of the right quality. 

The issue, as far as this affects the relations of 
general and subcontractor, cannot affect those 
about to award building contracts except as 


' these relations may affect favorably or unfavor- 


ably the final completion of a building. For the 
present at least the general contract system can- 
not be condemned, but it follows that if greater 
ingenuity is manifested in marshaling the forces 
that construct a schoolhouse that school authori- 
ties must be apprised of that fact. 

This may not mean that greater caution in 
approaching a building project is necessary, but 
it does mean that the letting of contracts must 
be attended with the same intelligence that is 
applied in receiving them. 


JANITORIAL SUPERVISION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AUTHORITY 


In the housekeeping branch of a school system 
the janitor is an important factor. The ex- 
peditious performance of the educational labors 
hinge, in a great measure, upon the physical 
conditions that surround them. A clean, safe, 
and properly heated and ventilated housing is 
necessary. The custodian, be he janitor or en- 
gineer, or both, is a factor to be reckoned with. 

In an attempt to establish the status of the 
principal, a report submitted by the Committee 
in Standards and Training for Elementary- 
School Principalship, submits a discussion of 
the subject based upon a careful inquiry. which 
brings out the question of janitorial service. A 
questionnaire which elicited some 593 replies, re- 
veals the fact that in fifteen cities the principal 
has absolutely no authority over the janitor em- 
ployed in his school. 

The assumption must be that in such eases the 
authority to direct the custodian of the school 
is lodged with some school-board committee, 
with the superintendent or some one in general 
charge of school buildings. It would seem rea- 
sonable to hold that the principal, who is held 
responsible for the discipline and the efficient 
operation of the school, should have some voice 
in the direction of the janitorial service. 

The same inquiry, however, reveals the grati- 
fying fact that in 423 cities out of 593, or 71.3 
per cent, the principal has full authority over 
the janitor and the initiative to provide im- 
provements. Such authority insures surround- 
ings and conditions conducive to efficient school 
government. The man upon the scene, namely 
the principal, will know whether the schoolhouse 
is safe, physically and morally clean, and if the 
custodian is derelict, there must be an imme- 
diate authority to correct him. 

The investigators also bring out the fact that 
in 150 cities the principal may advise, but has 
no authority to require improvements. In such 
cases the head of the school may suggest or 
recommend leaving the final action with the 
board of education. Such action is usually 
based upon circumstances and upon agreement 
that this or that improvement is really needed. 
The principal may not always be right, and the 
board not always wrong. Besides, there is al- 
ways the difference between what is merely de- 
sirable and that which is imperatively necessary. 
Again, improvements may be dependent upon 
the financial ability to make them. 

There are cities where the janitorial service 
has come under the control of local politicians. 
Fortunately, such cities are few in number. In 
some few cities the janitors are unionized. In 
a number of cities the janitorial service is car- 
ried on under the direction of a bureau or a 
superintendent having charge of all buildings 
and grounds belonging to the school system. 
Under such an arrangement the service has be- 
come standardized and the compensation is 
usually rated upon a basis of absolute equity. 
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If the janitor is slovenly, uncouth, or dis- 
honest, the principal ought to be the first man 
to know it. If he needs caution in the direction 
of cleanliness, diligenee, and deportment, the 
principal ought to be the one person best suited 
to inflict that caution. 


While definite rules governing the janitorial 
service may be deemed necessary, it follows, 
nevertheless, that the custodian, janitor, or en- 
gineer in any schoolhouse, be it in large or 
small, must be under the immediate authority 
of the principal of the school if efficiency is to 
be attained. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITY AND PRIVATE 
PREROGATIVE 


Criticism—well-directed, good-natured, help- 
ful criticism—has its value. Mere faultfinding is 
disturbing. Vindictive faultfinding is usually 
more harmful than helpful. 


The average board of education has experi- 
enced all kinds of criticism and faulttinding. It 
has also encountered the busybody and meddler. 
When he acts single-handed, he remains a mere 
nuisance; when he acts collectively, he raises 
more commotion and dust. His favorite medium 
of trouble raising at the present time is the Jocal 
school association, or some similar body. These 
cannot be ignored by the press, hence he finds an 
opportunity to register his protest in the public 
prints. ; 

The question which arises here is as to the 
dividing line between just criticism and an at- 
tempted invasion upon the prerogatives of the 
school authorities. A public-school association is 
within its rights when it suggests departures and 
innovations likely to improve the schools. It is 
also within lines of propriety when it criticizes 
acts which it believes to be detrimental to the 
best interests of the rising generation. 


It is, however, wholly out of its sphere when it 
holds that a nonofficial body may dictate policies 
which the school ‘authorities shall observe, and 
say who shall or who shall not be employed as 
teachers or supervisory executives, what salaries 
shall be paid, or what courses of study shall be 
pursued. The board OX education together with 
the superindendent are the responsible adminis- 
trators of a school system, and cannot yield their 
prerogatives to the whims of a nonofficial body. 


It may seem strange to declare that violations 
of the kind here indicated should happen in this 
enlightened age and in this country. But, during 
the past year the public-school associatious in 
several communities have carried their activities 
to an aggravating degree. 


In several instances boards of education have 
resented activities on the outside, which depart 
from the purely suggestive and helpful, and 
which invade the domain of those assigned to a 
specific duty and who are officially responsible 
to an entjre public, and not to an organized 
group, for the administration of the schools. 

Those who, in their capacity of private citi- 
zens, are deeplv concerned in the welfare of the 
youth, must draw the line between helpful co- 
operation and pure meddling. There are certain 
functions which are assigned by law to school- 
administrative bodies which cannot consistently 
be surrendered to private prerogative. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL SECRETARIES 
MEET 


The school board secretaries of Pennsylvania 
held their annual meeting on February 5 in the 
Chestnut Street auditorium, Harrisburg, Pa. The 
meeting was attended by over 200 delegates and 
was presided over by Mr. Oscar B. Heim, Reading, 
president of the association. 


Mr. D. E. Crosley, secretary of the Paxtang 
school district, spoke on the subject, “Accounting 
for Fourth-Class Districts.” Mr. J. Y. Shambaugh, 
of the state education department, talked on 
“School Attendance and Employment Certificates.” 
Other speakers were Mr. George Mincemoyer of 
Mechanicsburg, and Dr. L. A. King of Narberth. 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 
Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


School-bond interest rates declined very slight- 
ly in January. The net interest rate on all school 
bonds sold in January was 4.41 per cent. The net 
interest rate on all school bonds sold in Decem- 
ber 1928 was 4.44 per cent. As the figures show, 
the net interest rate on school bonds was .03 of 
1 per cent lower in January than in December. 


General-building construction has held up re- 
markably well under the high interest rate, but 
it remains to be seen how much longer it can 
continue. Private-building construction has 
taken a lesson from the stock market. In the 
early part of February, one very large New York 
organization announced that it would construct 





TABLE I. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


DURING THE MONTH 


These slight and almost chance movements of 
school-bond prices do not indicate a definite 
trend toward an improved bond market. In some 
respects, the financial market is in the worst 
condition it has been in for a number of years 
for selling bonds. Some of the Federal Govern- 
ment issues during January and the early part 
of February went to lower levels than at any 
time during the past few years. Until there is 
a decided change in general credit conditions, 
there is not likely to be much improvement in 
better prices for bonds. The stock-market prices 
made new high records in January, and loans on 
stock exchange collateral increased by hundreds 
of millions of dollars. This increased use of 
eredit for speculative purposes brought about 
such a situation that in the early part of Febru- 
ary the Federal Reserve Board issued a state- 
ment saying that further expansion of credit for 
speculative purposes should be controlled. If this 
should lead to any marked reduction in credit 
used for speculating without limiting general 
business activity, we might look for some im- 
provement in bond prices and reduction in bond 
interest rates. 


TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues? 


December, 1928 
1. School bonds sold during the 


MIR cub Ok fe asela eee. s i Sitd Oey ected $ 15,456,500 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 

ing the year (to date).......... 92,650,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 

CE, | SC a eres teresa Xb 3,250,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds 

outstanding (estimated)....... 4.63% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large 

Cy Sib Sao i 64 4a 4.20% 
6. Yield of nited States long-term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 

GUE 666 4:44046 cs sedannnes 3.51% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yield on some of the issues. 


There were several bond issues reported in Jan- 
uary as selling at a net-interest base of less than 
4.00 per cent. An issue was reported sold as low 
as 3.83 per cent. Most of the issues selling on a 
net-interest base of less than 4 per cent were in 
Massachusetts. Several issues sold at 6.00 per 


‘cent or more. Many of the higher issues were in 


the northwest. 

The total school-bond sales in January 1929 
were under $16,000,000. This is a considerable 
reduction as compared with average January 
sales of the past five years. Total sales in 1928 
were smaller than a year ago. This reduction in 
bond issues may sooner or later lead to a decided 
contraction in school-building construction. 

1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 
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ing the first part of the year. In March 1928 the 
yield on government issues reached an average 
of 3.30 per cent. This was a full 1 per cent lower 


TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields® 
Average Average Average Yield 
Price of Price of on 60 High- 
Date 393 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
(1926 Average—100) 
1929 y 
Te .n.:s. WE ‘97.07 4.617 
OGM: .....5.. TOO 97.1" 4.60" 
1928 
i re 97.2 4.59 
MOGs assacess FRA 97.8 4.55 
Eee 159.1 97.5 4.57 
er 156.6 97.5 4.57 
BUR. occas IS 97.2 4.59 
July 144.2 98.2 4.54 
GUNG ..4...<. FSS 98.5 4.50 
MEY s.ccsiss BORA 99.7 4.42 
April 145.9 100.3 4.38 
oS 137.9 100.5 4.37 


®As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 
Used by special permission. 





TNot final. 
TABLE Ill 
Bond Sales and Rates* 
Bond Sales Average Rates 
Year School Municipal All Public and Private Year Municipal 
Ds taewkimanes $266,000,000 $1,509,000,000 $7,735,000,000 Bescon anes 4.49 
ahi kaa a cams 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 6,311,000,000 Sere cers 4.61 
Bea se0sseces 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6,223,000.000 DS 6460854450 4.58 
ek KG kane wees 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 BN as4ve enna es 4.26 
Stites veacws 206,000,000 1,063,000,000 4,303,000,000 BES S6i see de de 4.76 
Pore ere 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 DR Sadat acwnes 4.81 
Ps 5 Waa R a RaEN 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000  errererr. 5.18 
5 Wie x5 Aer 130,000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 MRM B86 oiwsa Gos 5.12 
ee 103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 WM 655,03 Sh 5a . 5.04 
DI hheceeeawan 41,000,000 296,000,000 14,368,000,000 RS pCR ai eae 4.90 
BES e4¥ss0a 00s 60,000,000 451,000,000 9,984,000,000 BOTT ww. cee eee 4.58 
1916 70,000,000 457,000,000 5,032,000,000 . BUEG ge sscscees 4.18 
DK 665K Ke A 81,000,000 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 1915............ 4.58 
PO si wikadece ee 42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 BOTS... ce eeees 4.38 


buildings on the basis of stock issues rather 
than mortgages and bonds. It remains to be seen 
if school construction can make any adaptation 
to a changing bond market. Not only have 
changed financial conditions led to a decided in- 
crease in the cost of bond issues, but there has 
also been a decided increase in the cost of build- 
ing material. Although the index of general- 
commodity prices is about where it was a year 
ago, there has been a substantial increase in the 
cost of building material. The increase has been 
even sharper in the case of school-building ma- 
terial than of building material in general. 





TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Govern- 
ment Bonds4 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 
Month Year Rate % 
1929 Rate TH TORE aces sceces 3.464 
eer SEL =O. ose cc cace 3.544 
BS ea 5 bbw 3.545 era 3.797 
1928 SUED doves 0s ian 0 4.010 
SRD oeceviisuess 3.53 Peer 4.298 
TS. 4.0-0400-40403 eee 1922 4.301 
eer er 3.55 
Be 80904-05400 3.54 
MNS bcs aasideens 3.56 
OD sv esecesves 3.50 
ME ahs SROs 3.40 
May ee ete ene eeee 3 35 ” eken trem F dunes R 
per 3.32 e e- 
PENG bicscvecs 3.30 Si 


As table IV shows, the yield on long-term gov- 
ernment bonds continues to rise. In February, 
the yield on some of the government issues set 
new high records for several years. However, the 
average vield on government bonds for the entire 
year 1928 shows a further slight decrease. The 
average yield for 1927 was 3.46, the average yield 
for all of 1928 will be slightly lower. This de- 
crease in 1928 was due to low-interest rates dur- 


8By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 





than the average rate in 1922. From that low 
point, the yield has increased until now the yield 
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is well above 3.50 per cent. 





TABLE VI 


Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 
Past Twelve Months 


AllCom- Building 

Month modities Materials 
Past Six Years 

Feb. 97.1° 97.0° 
Jan, 96.8° 96.9° Year iin sinteriais 
1928 1927 95.4 a 
Dee. 96.7° 96.8° 1926 100.0 100.0 
Nov. 96.7 96.0 1925 103.5 101.7 
Oct. 97.8 95.0 1924 98.1 102.3 
Sept. 100.1 94.7 1923 100.6 108.7 
Aug. 98.9 94.6 
July 98.3 94.4 
June 97.6 93.9 sires 
May 98.6 93.5 ®United States Bureau 
April 97.4 92.5 Soe" Statistics, 1926— 
March 96.0 91.0 °Not final. 





Table V shows the further sensational rise of 
stock prices through January. The December 
average price of stocks was about the same as 
the November. This was caused by the break in 
prices during the early part of December and 
high prices during the last part of December. 
Prices of stock continued to advance during 
January and reached averages higher than ever 
attained in the past. This rise was accompanied 
by heavy borrowing to carry the stocks, high 
interest rates and general difficulty in selling 
bonds. The only possible result has been a rise 
in the yield basis of bonds. The yield on 60 high- 
grade bonds of the Standard Statistics Co. has 
advanced over 20 points in a year. 

Table VI shows the price of all commodities 
remains about constant, while the rise of build- 
ing prices continue. 
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BEFORE... you 


select the windows 


for your new school building 


SEE the new Fenestra School Window. 

SEE how its narrow bars and large panes of glass 
will flood each room with daylight. 

SEE how it puts schoolroom ventilation under 
easy, sure control—how its ventilators safely, easily, 
admit fresh air, yet close snug tight against stormy 
weather. 

SEE how it adds to the architectural beauty of the 
building. 

SEE how effectively it can be shaded—how easily 
it can be washed from the inside. 

HOW? In your locality there is a Fenestra Office— 
Fenestra organizations are located in all principal 


cities— where school architects, school officials, can 





see this new school window on display. Or Fenestra 


The Abraham Lincoln High School, Rockford, Ill. Architect: Peterson and 
Johnson. Contractors: Holmquist Peterson Company 


fenestra 


Engineers will arrange for a demonstration. You 


can inspect Fenestra types, study the details—and 





obtain literature — without obligation. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2282 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


school windows 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan and Oakland, California. 





The Levying and Collecting of School Taxes 
in Philadelphia 


The board of education of Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the efticient management of Mr. Edward 
Merchant, secretary of the board, has success- 
fully handled the difficult and very perplexing 
problem of collecting delinquent taxes due and 
payable to the school system. 

As a result of Mr. Merchant’s wise and pains- 
taking efforts, less than $2,000 of the 1912 tax 
levy remained to be collected in the seventeenth 
year, while less than $6,000 remained to be col- 
lected of the 1917 tax levy. Of the tax levy of 
$28,466,261 in 1927, only $766,799, or 2.69 per 
cent, remained to be collected at the end of the 
second year. 

In a recent statement on the subject, Mr. Mer- 
chant discusses the method followed, and the 
results which have been obtained. He writes as 
follows: 

“Under the school law of Pennsylvania, the 
board of education of the school district of Phil- 
adelphia is given power to levy annually a tax on 
an assessment, which is certified by the board of 
revision of taxes for the city. The levy in its col- 
lection is subject to the same discounts and pen- 
alties as are allowed or assessed by the city coun- 
cils for the city. 

“Tt follows that, during the current year, no 
attention is given by the school district to the 
collection of the tax other than to obtain a daily 
return from the receiver of taxes for the amount 
of taxes collected; a report from the school treas- 
urer as to the amount paid into the treasury, 
and a report from the school depositories as to 
the amount deposited. 

“With the close of the school vear, the secre- 
tary and business manager give their attention 
.to the preparation of a list of all properties for 
which taxes have not been paid, the amount of 


the taxes not paid, and such other information 
as seems desirable, all of which is recorded on 
the individual property cards. The record of the 
tax payments is the basis for visits to the delin- 
quent taxpayers by employees of the board of 
education to advise them of a lapse in their pay- 
ments, and to secure, if possible, the payment of 
the taxes. The receiver reports daily of each in- 
dividual payment made which is duly recorded 
on the ecards. Sheriff’s sales are noted and a 
claim made on the sheriff for all delinquent 
taxes. If a tax is not paid within three years, a 
lien is filed against the property which preserves 
the claim for the school district. Penalties for 
the delinquency cease when they reach 12 per 
cent, but interest at the rate of 6 per cent con- 
tinuated at the rate of 6 per cent per annum un- 
til paid. 

“When a lien is filed, a record is made on the 
ecard provided for that purpose. The record in 
each case is made in triplicate, one copy of which 
is given to the prothonotary, and one is filed in 
the office of the secretary. 


“When tax and lien charges are paid, a satis- 
faction stamp is placed on the lien card. The 
card is then signed by the secretary and business 
manager and is then passed on to the prothono- 
tary, who completes the record and places the 
card in the file. The record of payment is always 
noted on the ecard. 

“Where all ordinary methods have failed in 
the collection of the delinquent tax, a final resort 
is made to forced sales by the sheriff, and the 
records show that approximately three properties 
each month are regularly disposed of in this 
manner. 

“The present report represents a summary of 
the efforts of the school authorities in the collee- 
tion of delinquent taxes over a period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1912 to January 1, 1929. It is shown that 
of the first levy of $7,542,719 in 1912, only 
$1,421 remained unpaid at the end of the seven- 
teenth year; of the levy of $8,735,903 in 1917, 
only $1,999 remained unpaid at the end of the 
thirteenth year; of the levy of $20,957,793 in 
1922, $25,677 remained unpaid at the end of the 
seventh year; of the levy of $28,466,261 in 1927, 
$766,798, or 2.69 per cent, remained unpaid at 
the end of the second year; of the levy of $29,- 
900,882 in 1928, $2,830,669, or 9.47 per cent, re- 
mained unpaid at the end of the first year.” 


Student Fee Systems in Northwestern 
High Schools 


John M. Booth, High-School Principal, Sandpoint, Idaho 


The problem of financing extracurricular ac- 
tivities in high schools is in most cases one to 
engage the serious attention of school adminis- 
trators. All colleges and universities adhere to 
the compulsory student fee systems as aids to 
this end, and the practice is engaged in to some 
extent in high schools as well. 


In an effort to determine to what extent this 
is the case in northwestern high schools, and also 
to gain an idea of the plans of administration in 
those high schools which participate in this sys- 
tem, a questionnaire was mailed to the princi 
pals of 310 selected high schools in Washington, 


Oregon, Idaho and Montana. One hundred nine- 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Finding the Righé Contractor 


SEALEX 


LINOLEUM and TILES 


Buyine resilient floors for your building is 
largely a matter of finding a floor contractor in whom 
you can have confidence. Contractor A's bid is low— 
low enough to give grounds for question. Contractor 
B is highly recommended—and sky-high in price. 
Shopping around seems to get you nowhere. 


One resilient flooring contractor in your vicinity, 
however, is not to be classed with others. He has 
been selected because of his long experience as well as 
his high standing in the community. He maintains a 
staff of skilled workmen—employs the most modern 
methods. He is the authorized Bonded Floors dis- 
tributor, member of a nation-wide organization of 
flooring experts, his work backed by our bond. 


BONDE 


Resilient Floors Backed 


\s this Ma 
qrus ‘Worth 9 








His prices? Well, Bonded Floors men are con- 
stantly landing important jobs in the face of the most 
strenuous competition. 


His advice? Impartial, because he installs not one 
but several types of resilient floors: Sealex Battleship 
Linoleum, Sealex Treadlite Tile, Sealex Inlaid Lino- 
leum and Natural Cork Tile. 


His name? Write us—we'll give it to you. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY Inc. 


Division of Congoleum-Naira Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. Authorized distributors in principal cities 
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Two unretouched 
photographs of a 
New York subway 
installation of 
Alundum Stair 
Tile after 14 years’ 
constant service. 


tripping. 
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14 Years in New York Subway— 


A Lifetime on School 
Building Stairs 


In March, 1915, a brand new product, Alundum 
Stair Tile, was installed on the steps of a busy stair- 
way in a New York subway station. Today, after 
fourteen years of service in which time it is esti- 
mated that over 150,000,000 people have used the 
stairs, the original tile are still in use. They show 
scarcely a sign of wear and still maintain their non- 
slip effectiveness. 


Such a test of durability assures for Alundum Tile 
a lifetime of service on school building stairways— 
even under the severe treatment of hustling, scuff- 
ing, youthful feet. And it is durability with safety, 
for Alundum Tile never wear slippery. 
they have no grooves nor corrugations to encourage 


Moreover, 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York 


Detroit 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 





NORTON 
FLOORS 


} 





Alundum Tiles. Treads & Agoredates 
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ty replies were received, and the data are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Sixty-six high schools in the section covered 
by the survey report that they have the system 
in operation, in varying degrees of intensity. Of 
the high schools reporting that they do not use 
the system, 45 indieate that they are seriously 
considering it. . 

Seven schools report that they have had the 
system in operation at a previous time, but that 
they have abandoned it, two of them having done 
so within the last year. 

Since the replies received are considerably 
fewer in number than the high schools in the 
four states, we may safely assume that a larger 
number than 66 high schools have the system in 
operation. The actual number is probably 100 or 
more. 

Reasons offered for the discontinuance of the 
fee system by the 7 schools having done so are 
given below: 

“Too hard on some students.” 

“Undemocratic. We had only about 45 per cent 
of sales so had to stop.” 

“Students did not like it.” 

“It failed because the public was not educated 
to Hi.” 

“School too small.” 

“Political ring in athletics killed it, but we plan 


on starting it again.” 
“Did not work satisfactorily.” 


A few of the schools that are operating under 
the fee system at present make the fee compul- 
sory and payable at the time of registration. But 
this is not the general practice. Many respond- 
ents indicated that they have a ticket which is 
in the nature of a season ticket for athletics 
only, but those tickets were not considered in 
summarizing this report, as it was desired to find 
out more general use of the fee system is in 
effect. 

The services covered by the tickets are varied, 
and it is not possible to pick out a type. The fol- 


lowing compilation will give some idea on this 
point: 

The tickets serve in 12 schools for all activi- 
ties under the sponsorship of the student body; 
in 11 schools for all games, debates and the pa- 
per; in 7 schools for all games, plays, parties and 
dances; in 7 schools for games and debates only; 
in 5 schools for student body membership and 
one-half admission to games and plays; in 4 
schools for all games, debates, paper and the an- 
nual; in 4 schools for all games, debates, dances, 
paper and the operetta; in 4 schools for student 
body membership and games only; in 3 schools 
for student body membership, athletics and de- 
bate; in 2 schools for all games, musicals and 
publications; in 2 schools for parties and inter- 
class games only; in 1 school for movies and 
lyceum only; in 1 school for student body mem- 
bership, athletics and the annual. 


It will be observed that the common demoni- 
nator of these plans is athletic contests and pub- 
lications. Since the services are so varied it may 
be expected that the prices will also vary wide- 
ly. The following table shows the scale of prices: 

Number of Schools 


Price of Selling by Selling by 
Ticket the Year Semester 
$ .50 1 3 

Py 3) 1 2 
1.00 3 1 
1.50 3 2 
1.75 ee 2 
2.00 14 2 
2.50 10 pees 
3.00 10 1 
3.50 4 1 
4.00 3 aiiks 
4.50 1 
5.00 3 
6.00 1 


It would be very interesting if the correlation 
between price of ticket and size of school, or 
price of ticket and service rendered, could be 
shown, but that would be impossible with the 
data at hand. 


Eleven schools compel or otherwise obtain vir- 
tually 100 per cent of sales. Several schools in 


which the fee is not compulsory report a high 
percentage of sales through the expedient of a 
strong sales campaign on a competitive basis. 
One school reports 99 per cent of sales on a vol- 
untary basis and several report that they have 
voluntary sales of 80 per cent and above. 


Some suggestions to schools intending to in- 
augurate the plan are given by those who already 
have it in operation. Briefly they are as follows: 

“Semester sales are best. So many tickets are 
lost.” , 

“Leave out the annual.” 


“Call it a registration fee and require everyone 
to purchase.” 


“Do not charge too much.” 

“Charge enough but give enough value.” 

“Offer enough saving to attract.” 

“The best thing we have ever done.” 

“Our price is low but we get a high per cent of 
sales so we can make it.” 

“Sell it to townspeople.” 

“Sell tickets to adults.” 

“It takes a year or more to make it go.” 

“We have used it for ten years.” 

“We plan on extending its use.” 

“Go slow and keep the working authority in a 
small group.” 

“Don’t do it!” 


Undoubtedly the student fee system offers pos- 
sibilities for facilitating extracurricular finance, 
and the tendency toward its use seems to be on 
the increase. There are many problems in its 
operation, most of which can be solved only in 
the light of local conditions. 





—Supt. G. Cart ALverson of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, succeeding Mr. E. C. Hart- 
well. Miss Inez M. Ahles, of Binghamton, was 
elected as vice-president. 


—Dr. FRANKLIN W. Barrows has resigned as 
assistant state medical inspector of New York 
state, after a service of ten years in the depart- 
ment. Dr. Barrows will become medical health 
supervisor at New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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c Announces the NEW 


DONOVAN 

AWNING TYPE 

STEEL WINDOWS 
tor Schools 


Already the preferred window for schools, the Donovan 
Awning Type Steel Window has now been improved and 
perfected to increase its field of application. Substantially 
reduced costs due to larger production recommend its 
use in every school, large or small. 


e 


Truscon Donovan Windows have many advantages. A 
child can operate the window—movement of the lower 
sash controls the upper. No window poles, no weights, 
no chains, etc., are required. 


An abundance of fresh air, free from draughts, assures 
ideal natural ventilation. Diffused daylight with absence 
of sunglare saves strain on eyes. Awnings for windows 
are eliminated. 





Two and three sash high units 
of Truscon Donovan Steel Win- 
dows are furnished in various 


~~ Vw fe 


standard sizes. Complete information and 
THE secrer literature sent on request. 
® TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
OF PERFORMANCE STEEL WINDOW DIVISION 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 
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ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, Oakland, Calif. 
W. Dickey, Architect 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





A Study of Ability-Grouping at Manitowoc, Wis. 


During the past few vears, considerable has 
been claimed but too little proved of the advan- 
tages of classifying first-grade classes on the 
basis of ability, as determined by tests and teach- 
ers’ judgment. In an effort to prove the value 
of homogeneous grouping, a study of the plan 
was begun a year ago at Manitowoc, Wis., under 
the direction of Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, and with 
the cooperation of the teaching staff. The study 
was planned to cover a period of three years, but 
the school authorities have come to some definite, 
if not final, conclusions from the findings for the 
first year. 

In beginning the study, it was the purpose to 
prove the merit or demerit of homogeneous 
grouping of children in order to eliminate any 
doubts in the minds of the administrative staff, 
to meet the objections of teachers who prefer not 
to teach the slow groups, and to answer criti- 
cisms of parents who challenge the democracy 
of the idea. 

The plan was begun in the fall of 1927 with 
the introduction of the experiment in three of 
the elementary schools. The schools chosen for 
the experiment were those having two or more 
first-grade classes, and the classes were organized 
for the purpose about six weeks after the schools 
had opened, in order that it might be possible to 
obtain the judgments of the teachers in supple- 
menting the tests given to determine the ability 
of the children. It was conceded that one test is 
hardly adequate in measuring with accuracy the 
intelligence of any child. 

The results of the Detroit first-grade intelli- 
gence test, together with the judgments of the 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers, covering a 
period of six weeks, were used as the basis in 
classifying the pupils. This was followed with 


the Herring revision of the Binet-Simon test, 
given to each child as a means of checking the 
validity of the previous tests and the teachers’ 
individual judgments. The latter test proved the 
accuracy of the findings in the previous tests and 
in the teachers’ judgments. 

The children were divided into three classes, 
with 36 of the upper one third in the the first 
group; 30 pupils comprising one half of all abil- 
ities, in the second group; and 30 pupils com- 
prising the lower half of children reporting for 
first-grade work. The pupils in the first grade 
had a percentage of 92, those in the second grade 
90.4, and those in the third grade 91.37. The 
findings in the tests are shown in the following 
table: 








TABLE I. Summary of Data 
Class No.1 Class No.2 Class No. 3 
Number of children 36 30 30 
Upper One-half Lower 
Classification ............ One-third of all One-half 
abilities 
Attendance per- 
centage ...... ies 92 90.4 91.37 
PisMeat FT. OQ. ccccsccssess 152 113 112.3 
No. of I. Q’s at or 
above 100.............. 24 14 11 
MEOGIRH 1. G, secscccccece 104 99 97.5 
AVETERC 1. Qi cccrsess 106.28 97.78 96.97 
I. Q’s below 90.......... 4 5 3 
Gates I, median........ 46.8 45 37 
Gates II, median...... 33.5 33 23 
Gates III, median.... 24.7 23 20 
Gates I, average 
GE... sscsiverainssvaseses 34 27 19 
yates II, average 
OD... asindscsvascvieseens 23 20 11 
Gates III, average 
GORD denssssissscsercinss 21 18 15 
Pressy Word, 
TTI — ssdsseccseiccacs 25 25 24 
Pressy Sentence, 
STA.. ccasetiscevesecene 15 15 15 
Pressy total score, 
OTE srccssssvescecsecs 40 40 40 
Haggerty word, 
REED seccacevececsress 17 15 14 
Haggerty sentence, 
| errr 6 8 7 
Haggerty total 


seore, median........ 23 23 21 
Minneapolis  seeond 

grade, median 

TO. BEMIS kvvsssescsicce 4 t 3 
Minneapolis  secend 

grade, standard.... 3 3 3 
Los Angeles elemen- 

tary, median ........ D ° = 


Los Angeles elemen- 


tary, average 

IE. ciscsciatacteniscecs 6.28 4.5 3.26 
Los Angeles elemen- 

tary, No. of zero 

GOON: cksccsstitaccxs 0 7 7 








In the tests it was shown that the median I. 
Q. in Class No. 1 was 104; in Class No. 2 it was 
99; and in Class No. 3 it was 97.5. Class No. 1 
had 24 children with an I. Q. above 100, with 
152 as the highest I. Q.; Class No. 2 had 14 chil- 
dren with an I. Q. of above 100, with 113 as the 
highest I. Q.; and Class No. 3 had 11 pupils with 
an I. Q. of 100 or above. The tests failed to prove 
any advantage in segregating groups and rather 
tended to prove an advantage in heterogeneous 
grouping. The attendance factor was carefully 
noted. The mixed group with the best attainment 
record, had the poorest average attendance, 
while the accelerated group had the best attend- 
ance, which generally supported the findings in 
favor of mixed first-grade classes. The attend- 
ance records indicated a tendency toward an 
almost equal distribution among both the fast 
and slow pupils. Other factors studied were na- 
tionality of parents, occupation, environment in 
the home, and cooperation and interest of the 
home in the work of the school. 


The final conclusions in the study were that 
the experiment had proved no advantage in 
segregating either accelerated or slow groups of 
pupils; that there was evidence of greater ac- 
complishment in the mixed group; and that the 
assignment of pupils 1» mixed groups of all abil- 
ities eliminates the objections of teachers to 
working with slow groups, and also obviates the 
charge that the school is practicing an undemo- 
cratic policy. 
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No shadows to 
confuse, no glare 
to tire keen, athletic 
eyes in this indoor base- 
ball cage at Harvard! For it 
is lighted by Holophane units 

specifically designed for just such 
results—forty-nine #691-AL Units 
with 1000-watt Mazda lamps. 


Look again at the illustration and note how 
evenly the light is distributed—so evenly that the 
hurdles cast no shadows at all! 






Opposite is Holophane High 
Bay Unit for gymnasiums, 
baseball cages, basketball and 
indoor tennis courts, and 
similar locations. 



















Now look more closely. Under the gallery is a running 
track, lighted by lamps recessed in ceiling pockets behind 
Holoplane Light Control Lenses. These units concentrate the 
light on the track and throw it slightly forward—in the direction 
h which the runners travel—thus always keeping the light out of 
their eyes. 







Such results as these are what we mean by Planned Lighting with 
Holophane Specifics—lighting units specifically designed and built for definite 
purposes. There are Holophane Specifics for classrooms, laboratories, lecture 
halls, auditoriums, libraries (both reading room and bookstacks), offices—and the 
under-water illumination of swimming pools. 


What is your lighting problem? Let us help you solve it effectively. Our engineers are at 
your service, without cost or obligation. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. - - + «© + + + 342 Madison Ave., New York 


OLOPHANE 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
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CAnnouncing A NEW... 


Steck Piano 


| 

: | 

ie | Manufactured 
| _ Especially for 
| Schools 





and 
Universities 


rE or ee 


STECK JUNIOR UPRIGHT . 
Two heights: 3ft.x7in. and 4ft.x1in. 

Low enough to be used in class-rooms— 
looking over the top—specially drawn 
scale and lowered sounding-board giving | 
increased volume of tone. Fullsostenuto | 
action. Guaranteed unqualifidedly. 


STECK PARSIFAL GRAND 
Two lengths: 5ft.x7 in. and 6ft. 
Damp-proof action, moth-proof felts, 
non-marrable lacquer finish on brown | 

mahogany. Beautiful singing tone. 
Full sostenuto action. Unqualifidedly 
guaranteed. 


A limited number of these beautiful George Steck 
instruments have been set aside as a special offer 
to all schools and colleges who guarantee the use 
of the instruments for educational purposes. 





FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AND SPECIAL PRICES WRITE DIRECT TO 


FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


Educational Department 
AEOLIAN HALL~ NEW YORK 
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The Inventor 
and Founder 
1869 


BUY THE BEST - - - 





Important Dates in 


Put out by the 
First Adjustable Book Cover 
Put out by the 


Put out by the 


Put out by the 


BOOK COVER HISTORY 
1869 
1890 


1899 
1909 
1928 


First Copy Book Cover on the market manufactured by the 


Holden Book Cover Co. 


First Free Distribution of Book Covers with advertising 


Holden Book Cover Co. 


Holden Book Cover Co. 


First ONE Piece Adjustable Cover 


Holden Book Cover Co. 


First Standardized line of 5 Qualities of Material 


Holden Book Cover Co. 


Pioneers and Progressive Leaders in the Protection and 
Preservation of Free Text Books and Supplementary Readers 


BUY LESS - - - 


SAVE MORE 


HOLDEN BPATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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FAVORS APPOINTIVE SCHOOL BOARD 


—The City of Indianapolis, Ind., has for several 
years been afflicted with a turbulent board of edu- 
cation. A majority faction has ruled, and has 
ignored the minority. The newspapers have from 
time to time reported on the controversies that 
have arisen over school-administration affairs. The 
present board is an elective body. The Indianapolis 
Star now seeks the remedy in the appointive system 
and says: 

“The need is for a law to give to someone in 
whom the people have confidence the authority to 
appoint school commissioners. So long as we con- 
tinue to pick members of the school board in a free- 
for-all contest at the polls we may expect to have 
just what we have been getting. The ability of a 
citizen to round up more votes than somebody else 
is no indication of fitness to be in control of the 
schools and libraries of the city. In fact, the sys- 
tem of choosing school commissioners is such as to 
discourage those best qualified from seeking such 
posts. 

“The idea of putting responsibility on the people 
sounds well in theory and it will work in a small 
community where everyone knows his neighbors. 
But the town-meeting theory cannot be stretched 
to cover satisfactorily a great city or a state. The 
people do not know and will not take the trouble 
to find out about the qualifications of candidates 
for the school board. The best politicians and the 
representatives of the most powerful groups get 
elected—and then proceed to squabble among them- 
selves.” 


HONOR-DAY CERTIFICATES FOR 100-PER- 
CENT SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 

The school board of Evansville, Ind., upon the 
suggestion of Supt. J. O. Chewning, has adopted a 
system of honor-day certificates for employees main- 
taining a perfect record of attendance and punctu- 
ality. Teachers, janitors, clerks, and other employees 
come within the plan. 


CLOSE F 


Dews | 


The certificates which are given to the employees 
in recognition of a 100-per-cent record of punctu- 
ality and attendance are issued under the following 
conditions : 

1. A green certificate entitling the holder to one 
day’s leave of absence with pay at any time the 
employee may desire, when pre-arranged with the 


administration department, is given upon the 
completion of three months’ perfect punctuality and 
attendance. 

2. A gold certificate entitling the holder to three 
days’ leave of absence with pay at any time, when 
pre-arranged with the administration department, 
is given upon the completion of a fourth or consec- 
utive quarter of perfect punctuality and attendance. 

Under the plan, the honor-day record is not 
broken by absence or lateness due to jury duty, 
military duty, marriage, death in the immediate 
family or a relative, birth in the family, vacations, 
absence due to orders of the medical inspector, and 
lateness due to blockades in transportation facil- 
ities. On the other hand, the record may be broken 
through unexcused absence or lateness, or vacations 
taken at the employee’s own volition. 

The certificate is very simple and merely states 
that in recognition of faithful attendance and 
punctuality, the holder is entitled to one day’s 
leave of absence with pay. 

The plan is based upon a similar scheme in use 
by the New York Stock Exchange. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Madison, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a policy of secret sessions when the purchase of 
school sites is being considered. It was found that 
the price of real estate was immediately raised 
when it became known that the school board wanted 
to purchase it. 

— Falmouth, Mass. Under a new arrangement 
effected by the local school board, the school nurse 
has been made a direct agent for the board of 
health in reporting contagious diseases of children. 
Formerly, the nurse reported suspected cases of 


disease to the family physician, who later made 
his report to the board of health. 


—Omaha, Nebr. The school board has under 
consideration a proposal to eliminate standing com- 
mittees, and to have all business transacted by the 
committee of the whole. The board passed a resolu- 
tion favoring a law for reducing the size of the 
board from twelve to seven members. 


—Madison, Wis. The school board has _ been 
asked to reduce the salaries of some members of 
the clerical staff on the basis that the office 
assistants receive more salary than those employed 
in private offices in the city. A resolution has been 
proposed setting a lower salary maximum than 
that paid at present. Supt. R. W. Bardwell con- 
tends that in many instances a great deal of 
responsibility is placed on the assistants requiring 
a high type of employee. 

—Swarthmore, Pa. The school board has taken 
steps to improve the acoustics of the high-school 
auditorium. The board plans the employment of a 
firm specializing in acoustical treatment. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has re- 
served its previous action in voting to allow the 
placing of Lindbergh busts in the schools. The 
board made a stipulation that the busts must be 
paid for before they are delivered to the schools. 
A citizens’ committee will raise funds by sub- 
scription to pay for the busts which will involve 
no expense to the board or taxpayers. 


—Supt. E. H. Drake of Kalamazoo, Mich., was 
host recently to a group of Michigan school super- 
intendents, including Mr. M. W. Longman of 
Muskegon; Mr. J. W. Sexton of Lansing; Mr. C. 
V. Courter of Flint; Mr. W. G. Coburn of Battle 
Creek, and Mr. E. O. Marsh of Jackson. The super- 
intendents were the guests of Superintendent Drake 
at a noon luncheon. In the afternoon a conference 
was held for the discussion of educational topics 
of interest to the group. 


—Parkersburg, W. Va. At a recent meeting of 
the board, the members listened to a report of the 
charter committee providing for a change in the 
method of voting for president of the school board. 
The plan provides for the election of five commis- 
sioners in place of four, who will be allowed to 
select their own president at each reorganization 
meeting. The new school board was reorganized on 
January 1, with three new members. 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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SHELVING +» LOCKERS - CABINETS 
COUNTERS ~- BASKET RACKS 
STEEL FOLDING TABLES and CHAIRS 
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Lyon Steel Lockers, of one type or another, will meet any school 
locker need in corridor or gymnasium locker room. Lyon 
Steel Lockers are rigid, strong and— with built-in features to 
insure quiet operation. More schools are equipped with Lyon 
Lockers than any other kind... In supply departments Lyon 
Steel Shelving will provide lasting and convenient storage 
facilities. It is quickly and easily adjusted to your require- 
ments. It may be taken down, moved and set up again — 
without damage. New units may be added to the old. An 
installation of Lyon Steel Shelving is easily kept up-to- 
date ... Lyon Steel Folding Chairs will prove durable in 
your assembly rooms. They are the strongest steel folding 
chairs made. They are comfortable, safe, easy to fold 
and stack in 114" space per chair .. . Lyon Steel Cabinets, 
strong, well designed and beautifully finished in walnut, 
mahogany, oak, ivory gray, white or dark green, answer 
every office storage need ... Whatever you need in 
Steel Storage Equipment you can get from Lyon. Write 


‘ for complete information. 


Lyon METAL Propvucts, INCORPORATED 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Durand Steel Locker Co., Chicago Heights, IIl. 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co., Aurora, IIl. 


OQ N 


STORAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Successor to 
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Recommended by educational experts as in- 
dispensable to the orderly and systematic ad- 
ministration of schools. Saves time, insures 
uniformity, and makes for efficiency. It is safe 
to say no investment is correspondingly more 
valuable to an educational institution than an 
up-to-date clock and program system. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ELECTRIC 


© PROGRAM CLOCK 
SYSTEM 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 





(Concluded from Page 75) 

—Dallas, Tex. The school board has adopted a 
policy of economy in school graduations. It was 
decided to make use of caps and gowns for the 
graduates, thus eliminating the expensive practice 
of students vieing with one another in the matter 
of dress. 

—Chicago, Ill. A series of eleven proposed edu- 
cational bills has been presented to the school board 
for approval. The bills are intended to insure suffi- 
cient funds to carry out an extensive program of 
school-building construction. The legislative pro- 
gram will be preceded by an efficiency survey which 
will show ways in which the school board may 
save $6,000,000 in school expenditures during the 
school year 1929. 

—At a meeting of the school board of Lakewood, 
Ohio, held on January 7, a reorganization of the 
school system was effected in the direction of unit 
control of the schools. Mr. George W. Grill, 
formerly clerk of the board, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent in charge of business 
affairs. 

The change represents a distinct departure in the 
Lakewood schools. Lakewood, in common with many 
Ohio cities, has operated for many years under the 
dual plan of administration, with the  super- 
intendent and the clerk-treasurer working on a 
coordinate basis. The new plan places the executive 
administration of the school system under the 
direction of Supt. Julius E. Warren. 

Mr. Grill, the new business official, has been 
clerk-treasurer of the school board since 1920. He 
is a graduate of Dakota Wesleyan University, and 
has completed a graduate course at Teachers 


‘College, Columbia University. Mr. Grill is a fre- 


quent contributor to educational literature in the 
field of school business administration, and is 
active in the work of the National Association of 
School Business Officials, having served as treas- 
urer for the past three years. 

—The Philadelphia school board has revised its 
rules governing the salaries of associate super- 
intendents, assistant district superintendents, direc- 
tors, secretary to superintendent, and _ superin- 
tendent. Under the new rules, the salaries are as 
follows: Superintendent, $15,000; secretary to 
superintendent, $2,500; associate superintendents, 
$6,000, $6,500, $7,000, $7,500, $8,000; assistant 
district superintendents, $5,500, $5,750, $6,000, $6,- 
250, $6,500; directors, $5,500, $5,750, $6,000, $6,- 
250, $6,500. 





TIME 





—Springfield, Ill. The school board has voted 
to employ a business manager at a salary of 
$3,600, to handle all the financial and strictly 
business matters concerning the school system. The 
action is in the direction of giving the superin- 
tendent additional time for the strictly educational 
problems of the schools. 


—President Coolidge, on January 26, signed a 
bill relieving individual members of the Washington 
board of education from liability in court action 
arising from their legal acts as members of the 
board. Formerly, if a person suffered damages by 
virtue of the school board’s action, he could bring 
suit against the board members as individuals. Such 
action has resulted in embarrassment to the per- 
sonal affairs of the members in such transactions 
as the sale of real estate. Under the system, the 
costs were eventually paid by the school district, 
but the board members were compelled to meet 





MR. VIERLING KERSEY 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Recently appointed State Superintendent of Schools 
for California to succeed Wm. J. Cooper. 


the cost for a considerable time until the necessary 
action taken to reimburse them. 


In its opinion, the court held that a school 
committee is authorized to spend money for the 
supervision of games and play, and for the equip- 
ment of athletic grounds, also for the purchase 
of textbooks and other school supplies to be used 
by pupils, but it does not appear that athletic 
clothing is a part of the supplies to be furnished 
for this instruction. 

As a result of the controversy, the Cambridge 
high schools have been without track, crew, and 
cross-country teams, because the city auditor had 
refused to pay the bills. He said that he could 
not pay bills for teams which did not bring any 
revenue. 

—Rockford, Ill. A short course in janitorial 
work has been inaugurated in the city schools, 
under the direction of Mr. William Brogunier, 
superintendent of buildings and grounds for the 
school board. The course which will cover twelve 
weeks’ instruction, began on February 2, and will 
continue until April 27. The class sessions are 
conducted in the several school buildings, the 
meeting places being selected because of the sub- 
ject or the problem under construction. The first 
meeting was in the senior-high-school auditorium, 
where the janitors listened to a talk on “Floors 
and Methods of Cleaning Them.” 

—Woodriver, Ill. At an election held on Jan- 
urary 26, a school-bond issue of $80,000 was ap- 
proved by the voters for school-building purposes. 

—The new Far Rockaway High School in New 
York City is in process of completion. The build- 
ing which covers an area as large as a city block, 
seats 2,500 pupils, and was erected at a cost of 
$2,500,000. 

—Aurora, Ill. The school board has completed 
plans for a school-building program, the largest 
item in which is a new high school to cost $750,000. 
The program calls for a number of school-building 
projects, to be completed at a total cost of 
$2,500,000. 

—Crystal Lake, Ill. At an election held on 
January 26, the citizens approved a school-bond | 
issue of $75,000 for the building of an addition 
to the high school. The school board has effected 
a sale of the bonds, and bids on the contracts will 
be received in the near future. 
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LAUREL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Shaker Heights, O. 
John H. Graham & Co., Architects, Cleveland, O. 
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Equipped Windows Lower Cost 


of Window Cleaning in This Girls’ School 


The selection of Williams Reversible Equipment 
for windows and transom openings in this 
for Girls at Shaker 


beautiful Laurel School 


Heights, Ohio, assured low cleaning costs for the 
life of the building as well as fresh air ventilation 
without drafts. 


THE 
THE WILLIAMS,PIVOT 
SASH COMPANY 


hung window. 


TRE Ree tae 8 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 





Williams Equipped Windows may be tilted at 
any angle for ventilation or completely reversed 
for cleaning from inside the building, besides 
being raised and lowered like any good double 





E. 37th St. 
AT PERKINS AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA, CARRIES LARGE 
BOND ISSUE 

At a school-bond election, held in Ponca City, 
Okla., on December 18, a proposition for the issu- 
ance of $260,000 in school bonds for the construe- 
tion, repair, and equipment of schools, and for the 
purchase of site, was carried by a vote of 828 
to 474. 

The present bond issue is in the form of serial 
bonds of three to 25-year maturities, and carries an 
interest rate of 5 per cent. 

On February 12 the bonds were placed on sale at 
a public auction, with the bidders bidding at 
various rates of interest. 

SCHOOL FINANCE NEWS 

—Decatur, Ill. The educational fund of the 
school system shows an excess of revenue over 
expense in the amount of $55,968.77, as compared 
with a deficit for the year ending June 30, 1927, 
amounting to $19,392, according to a recent audit 
of the school accounts. 

—Chicago, Ill. The school board will shortly re- 
ceive the findings of a secret survey of school expen- 
ditures with a view of adopting a program of 
curtailment of funds which is expected to range 
between two and four million dollars. Information 
in the hands of the school board indicate that there 
will be a deficit of $6,400,000 in funds for the 
operation of the schools. 

It is expected that the board will shortly take 
action on a series of bills to be presented in the 
Illinois legislature seeking permanent relief through 
sufficient funds to place the schools on a cash basis, 
rather than a borrowing basis. 

School officials have considered it unlikely that 
salaries will be reduced, or that the schools will be 
in any way hindered by the proposed retrenchment 
program. Among the departments to be affected are 
the law, the business and the educational depart- 
ments. 

—Leominster, Mass. Mayor Doyle has asked 
that the school board cooperate with the other city 
departments in a radical program of economy to 
keep within the limit of the appropriations this 
year. He has expressed his opinion that the schools 





could continue on the present high standard and 
at the same time keep within the budget appropria- 
tion of last year. 

—Lincoln, Nebr. The school board is facing a 
deficit due to the refunding of taxes to the banks. 
A refund became necessary after a clause in the 
tax law was declared unconstitutional. 

—In Oklahoma, applications for aid from the state 
fund for weak schools have been made by 1,800 out 
of 5,300 districts. The Oklahoma Times says: “This 
state has made large appropriations to succor the 
weak schools, but the relief afforded has not been 
sufficient to bring the state’s educational average 
up to the rating it can afford on the basis of 
population and property values. Poor districts, that 
never can hope for sufficient funds from their own 
resources, are so numerous as to constitute a 
constant handicap, and to strengthen the suggestion 
made by the survey sponsored by the Russell Sage 
fundation that the state should get away from the 
district as a unit for school finances. The weak 
schools, particularly in the rural districts, were 
largely responsible for the low rating given this 
state under that survey.” 

—Seattle, Wash. In a survey of the expenditures 
of the last school-bond issue, the school board has 
directed particular attention to its policy of pay- 
ing off each bond as it matures. By June 30, 1929, 
it is expected that a total of $6,775,000 of bonds 
will have been redeemed. A total of $1,051,000 were 
paid last year, and $749,000 were paid during the 
current year. 

—Leominster, Mass. Supt. W. H. Perry, in a 
recent report, shows that the per capita cost for 
each pupil in the public schools is less than the 
average of the 39 cities of the state. The per capita 
cost for the entire school system is $84.04, while 
the average for the 39 cities is $100. Springfield 
had the highest cost with $130.32, while Woburn 
was lowest with $70.95. Fitchburg reported a per 
capita cost of $106.93. The per capita cost for high- 
school pupils was $126.01, while the average of all 
the cities was $134.80. The per capita cost for 
elementary schools in Leominster was $71.93, while 
the average state cost of the 39 cities was $84.98. 

—Providence, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for an appropriation of $4,151,156 
for the school year 1929-30. This is an increase of 
$197,193 over the estimates of a year ago, when the 
total was $3,953,963. 


—New Rochelle, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,810,056 for the support of 
the schools during the school year 1929. This is an 
increase of $199,288 over the previous year. 


—Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has asked 
for an appropriation of $736,100 for the operation 
of the schools during the school year 1929. This is 
an increase of $48,320 over the amount for last 
vear which was $687,779. The largest increases are 
in the items of teachers and janitors’ salaries. In 
the former there was an increase of $43,639, and 
in the latter $2,500. 

—Bozeman, Mont. The school board has taken 
steps to reduce its bonded indebtedness. On January 
10, the board redeemed bonds in the amount of 
$10,000, thus reducing the bonded indebtedness to 
$78,000. The board estimates that the indebtedness 
of the school district has been reduced consistently, 
at a rate of approximately $20,000 per year, for 
the past five years. 

—The school board of Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
adopted a budget for the school year 1929, calling 
for an increase of $15,000 over that of 1928. 

—aA bond issue of $75,000 has been voted by the 
citizens of Trap Hill District, Raleigh county, for 
the erection of a high school at Surveyor. The 
building will be completed ready for use in Septem- 
ber, 1929. 

—The board of education of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
has asked the city council to provide a new elemen- 
tary school for the north side. The proposed school 
will be completed ready for use in September, 1930. 


—Wauwatosa, Wis. The board of education has 
completed plans for an extensive school-building 
program, to involve the erection of two grade 
schools and a six-room addition to an existing 
building. The building program is intended to 
meet the need of additional school facilities due 
to a rapid growth in school population. 

—Marinette, Wis. The school_board has com- 
pleted an eiglit-room elementary school, at a cost 
of $80,000. The building replaces an old building 


- which has been in use for the past fifty years. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a school building program, calling for 
an expenditure of $1,046,000, with an additional 
appropriation of $1,200,000 for a vocational high 
school, and a supply house and repair shop. 
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In the planning of the better schools, those products 
... Outstanding by reputation... are specified which, 
by virture of their superior construction, withstand 


the tremendous wear of modern school usage... 














with the least depreciation and minimum of upkeep. 


With Dahlstrom ... founders of the Hollow Metal 





Industry—and its leaders for a quarter of a century 





In the Baker Chemical Laboratory, 


Cornsti Walvecaite, Whose, @. ¥., .. only the results of the finest of design, materials 





entrance and metal swing doors are 


and workmanship can bear the Dahistom name. This 
by Dahlstrom. 


excellence of product reflects prestige to building 


ARCHITECTS CONTRACTORS 
BipB & WALTZ FRED Ley & Co,, INC, 


ITHACA, Ny Y. SPRINGPELD, MASS. and builder, while rendering a service that mater- 


ially reduces upkeep costs. Details upon request. 
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DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
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; “No building is more fireproof 411 Buffalo Street .... . . . Jamestown, N. _ 
7 than its doors and trim.” Established 1904 

- © «© «© «© « © et DAHLSTROM New York . . . Chicago . . Los Angeles .. . Detroit .. . Dallas 








For confirming evidence, see the list of 
installations in our Stair Tread Bulletin. 
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in sonocting Stair Treads 


There’s the safety factor for every day use. Accident preven- 
tion demands a non-slip stair tread. Alberene Stone has that 
quality. The countless grains of silica embedded in the stair- 
tread stone (special quarry selection) give it just the right 
degree of abrasive surface. 


Alberene Stair Treads resist wear but are agreeable to walk 
on. School architects of standing give them preference. 


Then there’s the emergency safety factor. 
you certainly want stairs whose treads will stand heat. Al- 
berene Stone Stair Treads will stand the test of a torch with- 
out chipping or flaking. Heat them and turn a hose stream 
on them—still they will stand up. 

In serviceability, Alberene Stair Treads are worth more, yet 
their cost is not out of line. Make them part of your plan. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd St., New York 
Branch Offices at Boston, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Richmond, Newark, N. J. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


LBERENE | 
STONE 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED TO 
PROMOTE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

The California Association of Supervisors of 
Child Welfare and Attendance was recently organ- 
ized at a meeting of the council at Del Monte, held 
in connection with the superintendents’ convention. 
The council, which is composed of two representa- 
tives from each of the organized sections of the 
state, elected the following officers: President, Mr. 
Edward Albert, Alameda; vice-president, Mr. Jack 
Byfield, Bakersfield; secretary-treasurer, Miss Stella 
Linscott, Napa. 

The organization has been created to meet the 
increased demands upon supervisors for well-trained 
men and women. To meet these responsibilities, it 
has seemed essential that the closest cooperation 
should obtain. This has been met through the 
section organizations and through the state council 
which will act as a clearing house for the various 
sections. ; ; 

The purpose of the organization is to promote 
the work of child welfare and school attendance 
throughout the state. This is to be secured through 
the dissemination of progressive ideas concerning 
school attendance; through the maintenance of 
high standards for the training of supervisors of 
child welfare and attendance; through cooperation 
with all social agencies interested in the welfare 
of the child; and through legislation in behalf of 
child welfare and school attendance. 


HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR EVENING 
PUPILS 

One of the interesting new opportunities for eve- 
ning pupils is found in the opening of libraries in 
day high schools for evening-school use. The U. Ss. 
Bureau of Education recentiy received a library 
report from New York City, in which it was shown 
that evening-school pupils appreciate the oppor- 





tunity given to use the library. The interest of the 
pupils was indicated by the number who availed 
themselves of the help of the library. The students 
included men and women, boys and girls, and all 
stages of education and culture. 


It was found that the librarian has fewer duties 
to perform in the evening and that she has more 
time to talk over the contents of books as she 
charges them, thus giving the students some idea 
as to their contents and encouraging home reading. 


The library hour, or the assignment of a class to 
the library for an entire recitation period, has be- 
come popular in some evening schools. The teacher 
of cooking and dietetics may bring her class to sit 
around a large table on which are placed all the 
books on foods, food values, and cookery. The same 
method is followed for the teacher of home nursing. 
Books on first aid, personal hygiene, and care of 
the sick are examined by the pupils and explained 
by the teacher. The English teacher spends several 
hours with her class, using good books on literature 
and kindred subjects, and using the lantern slides 
and pictures illustrating the various phases of the 
subject. 


ECONOMY OF SUPERVISION IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS OF ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The board of education of Rockford, Ill., prior to 
five years ago, had observed a policy of assigning 
a principal to each elementary school to which he 
or she devoted his entire time and attention. The 
number of teachers under each principal ranged 
from 9 to 23, with a median of 16 teachers per 
principal. 

Due to limited school revenue and a certainty 
that elementary-school administration and super- 
vision was costing too much, the board of education, 
in 1923, adopted a plan of assigning two or more 
buildings to each principal. Principals in buildings 
with less than 400 pupils are required to teach half 
time in addition to their principalship duties. The 
plan, as outlined, was as follows: 

1. Principals of elementary schools, with an 
average number of 400 pupils or less, must teach 
half time in the elementary schools and are desig- 
nated as part-time supervising principals. 

2. Principals of elementary schools, with an 
average number of more than 400 pupils, and those 
in charge of two or more buildings, must spend all 
their time in administration and supervision, and 
are designated as full-time supervising principals. 


Wherever an elementary principal was assigned 
to two or more elementary schools, an assistant 
principal was appointed in each building, who 
teaches the full load and in addition assumes some 
of the building clerical duties formerly done by 
the principal of the building. 

During the past five years, due to resignations 
and promotions of principals, and the opening of 
new buildings, seven principalships have been ab- 
sorbed by assigning more than one building to each 
elementary school. 


As a result of the operation of the plan, the cost 
of supervision of the elementary schools was re- 
duced in 1927-28 to $39,287, with a total consequent 
saving of $15,712, or 28.56 per cent over the cost 
five years ago. The average cost per teacher was 
reduced from $254 to $159.58, making a total re- 
duction in cost per teacher of $94.70, or 37.24 
per cent. 

Under the plan, the maximum number of teach- 
ers per principal has been increased from 20 to 24, 
and the minimum number of teachers from 64 to 
15; the average number of teachers has been raised 
from 12.5 to 18.6. The maximum number of pupils 
per principal, in like manner, has been increased 
from 769 to 929, and the minimum number from 
240 to 539; the average number of pupils has been 
increased from 420 to 646. 


—Marked increases in enrollment and in the hold- 
ing power of the high schools of New York State 
are indicated in a report recently prepared by Dr. 
George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner of sec- 
ondary education for the state education depart- 
ment. The study shows that, while the number of 
students enrolled in the public and private sec- 
ondary schools of the state almost doubled in the 
ten-year period ending with the school year 1926- 
27, the number of graduates from secondary schools 
of the state in the same period increased nearly 
threefold. 

The total number of high-school students in the 
state during 1926-27 was 386,883, of whom 37,560 
were in private academies and 349,323 in public 
high schools. The registration was 28,484 greater 
than the registration for the previous year. The 
number of pupils graduated from the four-year 
secondary schools in 1926-27 was 44,691. In 1925- 
26, the number of graduates was 39,518, and in 
1917-18 the number was 16,009. 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Mellen C. Greeley, Architect 
O.P. Woodcock, Contractor 


Make the Most 
Out of the “Gym 


ooo have aneumbecr of ac- 
tivities at the same time 


wee ‘““SECTIONFOLD” PARTITIONS may be drawn 
out at will to form as many rooms as are needed 
for the activities being conducted. 


When folded back the entire “gym” may be used as 
one room. 


Other outstanding advantages are as follows :— 
1—Prevent interference between participants of different games. 


2—Avoid necessity for permanent hand ball and squash courts. 
Space for such courts can be sectioned off at will and then 
made part of the main gymnasium when desired. 


3—May be equipped with slate blackboards for classroom use 





Sectionfold Partitions inGymnasium of Junior High Schools, Jacksonville Fla. 


SECTIONFOLD ) 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


PARTITIONS 
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Sectionfold Partitions dividing classrooms in High School, Peabody, 
Mass. Note blackboard panels in doors and pocket door at right. 
Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Architects 


4—Small doors in partitions give easy access to all rooms. 

5—Panelled differently on both sides, if desired, to harmonize 
with surroundings. 

6— Adapted toold buildings as well as those under construction. 

7—Perfect operation because of our own installation and 
service offices in principal cities. 

8—Woodwork and hardware all products of our 
factory and all of best quality obtainable. 

9—Five year guarantee with each installation. 


Get full details and illustrations showing how SECTION- 
FOLDS are increasing the gymnasium and classroom facilities 
of modern schools. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 


THE J.G. WILSON CORPORATION 
Ii East 38th St., New York City 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. Catalogs on request. 






4d) OVER FIFTY YE 


ARS 





IN BUSINESS 
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... Meep him on 
with an Anchor Fence 


‘| oes he ran off the playground, into the 
forbidden street where danger lurks. Now 
he is paying for his sin. But, tomorrow, if his 
ball bounds off the playground he will prob- 
ably dart after it. Play-intent children easily 
forget rules and punishment. 


Make “remembering” unnecessary. Keep chil- 
dren on the playground. Put an Anchor Play- 
ground Fence between them and danger. 
Enforce safety. 


The yearly cost of a trim, long-life Anchor 
Playground Fence is so low that it will not 
burden the budget of any school. The nearest 
Anchor office, a part of the Anchor National 
Fencing Service, will tell you about it — and 
enclose your playground, if you choose. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland: Detroit: 


Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult local classified directory. 


44NCHOR Fences 




















Keeps Silent 
but Effective Watch 





To Prevent Little 
Feet from Slipping 


At school there are no anxious mothers to cry ‘Be Care- 
ful! to hundreds of little feet scampering down the 
stairs. So Wooster Safe-Groove Stair Tread keeps a 
silent but effective watch to prevent little feet from 
slipping. 

The ribs of anti-slip material provide an ever firm and 
safe walking surface that increases in effectiveness 
with hard wear. The deep, narrow grooves catch and 
hold stray chalk, pencil stubs and other stairway 
debris, keeping the tread always clean and slip-proof. 
Wooster Safe-Groove Treads are easily and quickly 
installed on new or old stairs of any material. They 
are attractive in appearance and protect the stairs 
from disfiguring wear. 

Hundreds of schools throughout the country are pro- 
tecting the lives of their little pupils through the use 
of this silent guardian. 


THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 
P. O. Box 198-C Wooster, Ohio 


Makers of Wooster Security Nosing and Edging 


WOOSTER 


|'SAFE-GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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Circie A Folding Partitions are a complete improvement over 
any folding partitions on the market. Mechanically operated by 
roller chains—not ropes or cable—hence the drive is positive. 
Patented hanging method insures easy operation. A special sealing 
system at floor, walls and ceiling effectively stops noise, odors and 
light. Doors are thoroughly insulated against sound. 

There are no dirt-harboring tracks with Circle A Folding Partitions. 
All workmanship and materials are in keeping with highest type of 
cabinet work. Furnished in type of construction suitable for any 
school, hall or other requirement. Send for details. 

Also selling Circle A Rolling Partitions. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

—Butte, Mont. A cafeteria has been established 
in the gymnasium of the high school. The students 
are offered wholesome food at actual cost. The plan 
went into effect in February. 

—Mt. Vernon, N. Y. A new plan of adminis- 
tration for the junior high schools went into effect 
on February 4 with the reorganization of the per- 
sonnel in charge of these schools. Under the arrange- 
ment, principals in four schools having charge of 
a junior high school and an elementary school have 
been placed in charge of only the junior high 
school. A head teacher has been placed in charge 
of the elementary schools formerly directed by the 
principals. 

—A bill providing for changes in the city and 
county schools of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
prepared for submission to the state legislature. 
The bill is intended to provide for improvements 
recommended by Dr. George D. Strayer in his 
survey of the city and county school system. Under 
the plan, the city and the county schools would 
be reorganized as one county-wide system, the con- 
trol to be vested in a county board of education 
of seven members elected by the people. The exe- 
cutive officer of the board would be the executive 
secretary, whose duties would correspond to those 
of the present county superintendent. 

—Somerville, Mass. Upon the recommendation 
of a special committee, the school board has ordered 
that intelligence tests be given in the first three 
grades of the schools during the school year 1928- 
29. An appropriation of $600 was provided in the 
budget for this work. The board also authorized the 
establishment of a summer school, and has made an 
appropriation of $6,000 for this work. 

—The school board of Red Wing, Minn., has ar- 
ranged with the school board of Hager City, Wis., 
that the children living on an island in the Missis- 
sippi river be educated in the schools of the former 
community. The island is considered Wisconsin 
territory and is part of the Hager City school 
district, but is more easily accessible from the 
Minnesota side. 

Under the arrangement, the Hager City school 
district will pay a tuition fee of $7 per month for 
each of the 75 children, who will enjoy the advan- 
tages of the graded city schools of Red Wing. The 
Hager City schools will, incidentally, save the cost 
of adding to the school plant and of transporting 
the children to school. 





CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


IGE A FOLDING PARTITION 





---- found Proof.:--: 


—New York, N. Y. Upon the recommendation 
of the board of superintendents, the school board 
has established the position of second-grade attend- 
ance officers in order to make possible the taking of 
the school census next year by a staff of trained 
attendance officers. The board has made provision 
in the school budget for 25 of these officers for the 
purpose of taking the school census. 


—The question of executive sessions has recently 
come up before the school board of Homestead, Pa. 
A protest was made when a newspaper reporter was 
recently excluded from a board meeting. The state 
superintendent of public instruction decided that 
meetings must be open. Superintendent J. A. Keith 
explained that: “A board, however, may hold ex- 
ecutive sessions for the discussion of business to be 
later acted upon in the open. The public cannot be 
barred from the sessions of a school board, although 
it may go into executive session on any matter 
before it.” 

—Coventry, R. I. Supt. J. H. Bailey recently 
presented a report to the board giving the results 
of sight and hearing tests conducted by the teach- 
ers. The report showed that 11.7 per cent of the 
pupils examined were found to be defective in 
vision, and 2.4 in hearing. Of 834 pupils examined, 
98 were defective in vision, and 20 in hearing. One 
hundred notices were sent to parents or guardians 
giving a report of the conditions noted. 


THE MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA SCHOOL 
BOARDS AND EXECUTIVES 


The annual meeting of the Association of Nebras- 
ka School Boards and Executives was held February 
12 and 13 in Lincoln. The speakers were evenly 
divided between school-board members and _ profes- 
sional executives. Under the leadership of Mr. E. J. 
Overing of Red Cloud, president, the four programs 
moved along with a degree of pep seldom seen on 
such occasions. 

“This meeting is more than a perfunctory one—it 
is a sincere one,” declared Supt. M. C. Lefler of Lin- 
coln, in his greeting from the Lincoln board and 
schools. This note of sincerity was evident in the pa- 
pers and discussions. 

The keynote for the meeting was “The Need for 
Equalization of Taxes,” especially where applied to 
the support of schools. Nebraska is the only state 
where the teachers’ association has financed a study 
of the tax problem. Mr. E. M. Hosman, secretary of 


the state teachers’ association, gave a report of a 
year’s study, condensed into the following sugges- 
tions: statement of the minimum requirements, 
first, in terms of attendance; second, in qualifica- 
tions of teachers. The burden of taxation ought to 
fall on every citizen in proportion to his ability to 
pay. At present 95 per cent of school support comes 
from the local district. Many district lines were 
made long ago; as a result, some districts make far 
greater effort than do others in providing financial 
support. Definite figures show one Nebraska district 
making an effort in the ration of 5 to 1; another, 
44 to 1; others, 4, 34 and 24 to 1. Mr. Hosman in- 
sists that state aid is not state support. His suggest- 
ed remedy: state aid apportioned according to 
teaching units in both rural and graded schools, 
the money for this aid to be raised by the legisla- 
ture. The plan does not interfere with local control, 
and does not limit any town from carrying out 
plans financed locally. Supt. J. A. True of McCook, 
added the statement that the plan does not contem- 
plate asking for additional funds as a whole, but 
such a leveling and equalization taxation, and pro- 
vision for a more even distribution of the funds. 


The entire problem -was crystallized in a state- 
ment by Supt. E. W. Smith of Red Cloud, quoting 
Dr. Henzlik of the University, that “the methods of 
taxation used in this state to obtain school funds 
are archaic, inadequate, and unjust. The general 
property tax furnishes almost all of the school 
revenue in Nebraska, the burden resting largely 
upon farm lands and town and city real estate. The 
average property owner believes in public education 
at public expense; but when he sees his taxes mount- 
ing, he looks around for something to blame; and 
emotionally but irrationally, he strikes the public- 
school system of the state.” Continued Hr. Smith: 
“If some man or group of men could device a tax on 
some commodity as logically related to the school 
budget as the present gas tax is to highway con- 
struction, education could count herself fortunate 
indeed. In your district which hand do you find 
raised oftenest and with most vigor in protest 
against taxes—the hand gloved in silk or the horny 
hand of toil? When you have answered this, you 
have told me whether a moderate sales tax on lux- 
uries will occasion more popular opposition than its 
revenue—producing equivalent in the shape of a tax 
on lands and livestock. Each year witnesses a more 
crucial need for an expert investigation of the tax 
situation.” 
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MODERN SCHOOLS 


Step Out of the Dirt 4 





Shine-All, a strictly neutral liquid 
cleaner, cleans, polishes and preserves 
every surface with less labor and ex- 
pense. Besides being recommended for 
the maintenance of all types of floors 


SHINE-ALL also cleans and polishes 
finished wood-work, painted, varnished 


and enameled surfaces. Shine-All can- 
not harm the surface since it contains 
no caustics, lye, ammonia or abrasives. 





ShineAll 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. S. A. 


COPYRIGHT, 1929 


School desks are an important part 
of the schoolroom. Their care and 
maintenance is of utmost importance. 
SHINE-ALL not only cleans, but re- 
places the dirt and stains with a high 
lustrous sheen. Shine-All makes it easy 


to give the children a clean, safe sur- 
face on which to work. The protection 
against stains and wear given by the 
Shine-All preservative sheen creates a 
substantial economy in itself. 








Mr. F. A. Hood of the Chadron board, stated that 
the schools will soon need a course in farm account- 
ing for income taxes. He insists that an American 
enlightened public will make no complaint about 
fairly apportioned school taxes. Mr. C. B. Steward, 
secretary of the Federal farm board, gave a compre- 
hensive summing-up of the tax problem, pointing 
out the need for relief from the tax burden which 
personal property bears. No definite plan was ad- 
vocated for this relief, though the merits of a sales 
tax were mentioned. 

“The school board’s relation to the superintend- 
ent and to the public is most vital,” declared State 
Superintendent Taylor. “The public should be taken 
into the board’s confidence, especially in regard to 
the expenditure of funds. The public generally is 
trustful of school officers and school boards. In the 
city schools, the superintendent should have a part 
in making a school budget of expenses; in their 
budget and financial records the school officials 
should not go to extreme lengths, nor have too elabo- 
rate bookkeeping systems.” Superintendent Taylor 
summed up his recommendations as follows: (1) 
setting up of budget; (2) bonding of the treasurer; 
(3) thorough auditing of all funds by a competent 
accountant; (4) proper accounting to the public. 
This bonding and auditing does not reflect upon the 
honesty of a board, but is protection for their good 
name, whether in rural, small town, or city school. 
All extracurricular funds should be handled by one 
person, who should account to the public for every 
dollar. This theory also was stressed by Principal R. 
B. Carey of the Beatrice high school, who stated 
that “all extracurricular activities should be a con- 
cern of the board.” Mr. Carey advocated putting the 
money receipts from all such activities into a gen- 
eral fund. Four years ago Beatrice adopted a plan 
for centralizing control under an activities’ associa- 
tion, with a board of managers made up of the 
coaches, two board members, two principals, an 
assistant principal, the dean of boys, and a student 
representation equal to the faculty representation. 
This board meets at the beginning of the year, each 
coach telling what he proposes to do, with probable 
cost and income. All funds are in the hands of the 
secretary of the board of education, who keeps the 
accounts. These accounts are audited when the 
board’s books are audited. Each pupil has a member- 
ship card admitting to all events, for which he pays 
ten cents a week. 


In response to inquiries sent to secretaries of 100 
school boards by Mr. H. J. Schultz, secretary of the 
Stanton board, the following facts developed regard- 
ing athletics in public schools. From 70 answers, it 
is shown that 42 schools pay their way, while the 
board pays the deficit in others. Of that number, 59 
have some physical-development program for every 
student; the others have not. About 25 per cent of 
the high-school students derive benefit from athlet- 
ics. Fifty boards have direct supervision over ath- 
letics. Thirty-three audit the financial statements. 

Local school publicity was another subject that 
was given consideration. Said Supt. Don R. Leech of 
Harvard: “Publicity means telling the people what 
the schools are doing. The most active means of 
publicity is in the children themselves; and woe 
betide that teacher about whom the report is gener- 
ally unfavorable” 

School publicity was further discussed by Supt. 
A. H. Waterhouse of Fremont. Said Mr. Water- 
house: “I am opposed to publicity as the term is 
ordinarily used. If news is worth while, it is its own 
publicity. Where there is effort, there is likely to be 
some personal motive somewhere. A lot of new 
things are supplanting those that are a whole lot 
better than the things that supplant them. You 
must have the right kind of school to get the right 
kind of publicity. This idea of having the board’s 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the Month of January 1929 
California, Sacramento Co., Sacramento 


SIGE SRDNNNIED stnccscscntiaaseasnassrerieanvarizestenssiniene $ 666,900 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, School Series “F’’.... 300,000 
Illinois, Evanston Twp., High School District 475,000 
Illinois, Quincy, School District...................... 300,000 
Massachusetts, Cambridge, School House........ 513,000 
Massachusetts, Worcester, High School.......... 500,000 
Michigan, Pontiac, School District.................. 500,000 
Michigan, Royal Oak Twp., School District 

TES. UE. sigigcsstectuidsedissanasasidbampiders tapaaptaieniasinereseseee 350,000 
Missouri, Clayton, School District.................... 800,000 
New Jersey, Palisades Park, School District... 354,000 
New Jersey, Trenton, School Funding.............. 447,000 
New York, Cortlandt, Peekskill Union Free 

SE MINNOE cic cnssssuasanuversatoenseederussiavaatiabeseses 575,000 


New York, New York, School Construction.... 2,600,000 
New York, Rochester, School Construction.... 
New York, Rochester, School Construction.... 1,450,000 
Ohio, Cleveland Heights, City School District 
Ohio, Dayton, City School District.... 
Ohio, Fremont, School District............ 
Ohio, Harrison Twp., Rural School District 
Pennsylvania, Manheim Twp., School District 





400,000 
Pennsylvania,» Upper Darby Twp, School 

MPEME | snicssadvwscnsgssavesqnenscandasivacespeneeebeuedinsisecees 500,000 
Washington, King Co., School District No. 1 850,000 


proceedings printed every month is tommy-rot. It is 
the worst kind of publicity. It gives an incomplete 
view of the board’s general activities, and sets peo- 
ple to talking, mainly of the bills, and gives a 
chance to those who want to complain about the 
extravagance of the board.” 


The subject of school-supply management was 
taken up by Supt. Evan Flory of Havelock. Mr. 
Flory believes that all supplies should be pur- 
chased on a competitive basis, with bids received on 
each separate item. School needs should be antici- 
pated, and estimates made on the basis of each pu- 
pil’s consumption. The subject was further devel- 
oped by Mr. O. T. Eastman, business manager of 
the Omaha schools, who stated that “business man- 
agers must have vision, but they must not be vision- 
ary. They must have common sense, and sprinkled 
in with it must be a little nonsense. Principals 
should be listened to, and things argued out. In the 
majority of cases the superintendent and the busi- 
ness manager are one and the same. Everything 
should be done to keep the business end on a busi- 
ness basis. Getting requirements down so you can 
allow so much to each pupil is worth everything.” 
In this connection President Overing made a sug- 
gestion which was received with applause. He said: 
“In view of the fact that we have some chemical 
companies whose business methods are very pecu- 
iar, I suggest that after running across one of these 
houses, we send word around. We don’t want to have 
a black list, but we do want to have a white list.” 


Governor Weaver of Nebraska addressed the con- 
vention Tuesday afternoon. 


At the closing session Chancellor Burnett of the 
State: University spoke on the subject, “Scholarship 
Requirements for Entrance to the University.” The 
chancellor stated that some ten thousand students 
are graduated from Nebraska accredited high 
schools each year. Of this number approximately 
1900 come to the university. Too large a percentage 
do not get along well; and why not? Fourteen per 
cent of the freshman class had unsatisfactory rec- 
ords, their grades being below in two fifths of their 
work. Of this number the majority were placed on 
conditional registration and are still here, but four 
per cent went home with unsatisfactory records. The 
chancellor would like to know what are the causes 
of these failures. “Either the university, the high 
schools from which they came, or the individuals are 
at fault.” In many cases he finds that there is a 
confused intellectual perception. 
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Francis Joseph Reitz High School, 
Evansville, Ind. Joseph C. Llewellyn 
Co., Architects, Chicago, Illinois 


The following Northern Hard 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers are 
members of the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association and 
have spent many thousands of dol- 
lars to give dealers, architects, 
builders and consumers complete 
information on Northern Hard 
Maple Flooring: 


» » 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. 
Cummer-Diggins Company 
Flanner Company 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwo6od Company Oconto, Wis. 
Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) ‘ 

Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Il. 


Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich. 


Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 


Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


Cadillac, Mich. 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Blackwell, Wis. 


Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis.- 


Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I, Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring problems .. . Write us. 
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... no other flooring 
can take the place of Maple 


RUFUS A. PUTNAM 


Business Manager, Evansville, Ind., 
Public Schools 


‘In public school business, the main things to 
consider in purchasing buildings or equipment 
are maintenance and upkeep. Thousands of 
dollars are saved each year because business ex- 
ecutives know how to economize on building 
construction. It is true that some other floor- 
ings are cheaper, but it goes without saying 
that Maple is the best flooring that can be 
obtained for classrooms, gymnasiums, and cor- 
ridors . . . because over a period of years it is 
the most economical. 


‘Maple floors are always smooth and never 
have a tendency to disrupt or pull apart. We 
are especially pleased with Maple floors in our 
gymnasiums because they stand the wear and 
tear, and in our classrooms because they are 
easily kept clean and do not require the attention 
that ordinary flooring demands. For corridors, 
I know of no other wood that could take the 
place of Maple. The life of Maple is many years 
longer and the maintenance is far less than any 
other wood flooring being put down today.” 


This statement from Rufus A. Putnam, Busi- 
ness Manager of the Evansville, Indiana, Public 
Schools is typical of the many recommendations 












received from school boards, superintendents, 
and architects throughout the country. It gives 
added weight to the generally accepted opinion 
that Northern Hard Maple Flooring best fills the 
needs of educational structures. 


Back of the widespread use of Northern Hard 
Maple in school buildings is the fact that here 
is one flooring material which combines warm, 
dry, cushioning comfort with the qualities of 
lasting wear which school use demands. 


This resilient flooring material is remarkably 
tough-fibred and tight-grained. It will not sliver 
or splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet and the mov- 
ing of equipment simply make it smoother with 
time. Northern Hard Maple, moreover, because 
of its permanent smoothness, is exceptionally 
easy to clean and keep clean. It offers no open 
lodging places for dust and germ-laden dirt to 
collect. And it permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have been guided 
by these facts in selecting flooring. They have 
chosen Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, gym- 
nasiums, assembly halls. Consult your architect 
about Northern Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the Marietta- 
Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a 
variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN 
SPANISH BROWN 


AUTUMN BROWN 
SILVER GRAY 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE 


PASTEL GREEN 
ORCHID 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, ‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors"’ 


Map.Le FLoorinGc MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards 


of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these MFEMA 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 





Floor with Maple 
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The Evolution of the Public-School Plant 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
University of Michigan 


(Continued from February) 


Tenth Standard Type 

The tenth phase in the evolution of the De- 
troit elementary school plan is represented by 
the Brady type. The Pattengill school is typical 
of the completed closed court building and the 
Duffield of the E type, each designed for 48 
regular sections and the necessary complement 
of special classes. 

While the Brady type, as a 24-section unit, 
represents an elongated T, it is a tendency 
toward the H type. If extended to a 48-section 
building, the entire plan would be repeated and 
the gymnasiums and auditoriums would form 
the connecting bar. The preference for this 
over the Duffield type is due to the fact that 
each 24-section unit represents a complete 
school building architecturally and education- 
ally, and can be more easily oriented to differ- 
ent sites. 

The maximum capacity of the Brady type is 
1,380 children distributed as follows: 24 section 
platoon organization, 960; kindergarten, 120; 
seven special rooms, 280, and speech correction 
room, 20. The 24-section unit includes the fol- 
lowing accommodations: 

First Floor 


Bh PI: his 5 sino cine seee sen cusses 40 ft. by & fr. 
ENNIS 65,6565. 05.00 0495:4646004000%%005 40 ft. by 60 ft. 
1 Boys’ locker and showers room..... 18 ft. by 24 ft. 
A Corrective GYMNASIUM ....0cccccccses 12 ft. by 36 ft. 
EL MAGUAl (TSININE TOOM.......ccccseccae Eee BY SS i. 
RD BG POGUE oi 00.0560 0044s ke sicdeccesscce ae: EE ae ae: 
I 96 05.0:4.650 4.4 0654405 rede COE TS 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
BE Beer e BOGUS. 666his Kecesscdeis ses 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
2 Science rooms and conservatory.....22 ft. by 30 ft. 
DR BS 566606. 66:4.0.6056.05 0440.554460060000 Ee ee Oe ee 
DB, IIE: 005:546405000400000600000 28 ft. by 32 ft. 
1 Kindergarten toilet and cloakroom. .12 ft. by 26 ft 
DSR rt ores oka Seek as Keece heer IN 12 ft. by 26 ft. 
1 AGMinisatration suite .....ccccssesses 23 ft. by 30 ft 
1 Physical director's office............. 14 ft. by 22 ft. 
2 Boys’ toilets ...13 ft. by 22 ft. and 12 ft. by 14 ft. 
2 Girls’ toilets ...18 ft. by 28 ft. and 12 ft. by 12 ft 
A UO SE DOT o.5h.6 600545060068 60005 8 ft. by 16 ft 
Second Floor 

Be I ihc arias ides aa hice weeed 22 ft. by 380 ft. 
3 Ope WINGOW OOM 666 cc ccsccceseses 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
1 Speech correction room.............. 12 ft. by 30 ft. 
1 Cooking and sewing room........... 28 ft. by 32 ft. 
2 PORENSTH SEUAY TOO. « ..occccccceces 23 ft. by 38 ft. 
Ne PP eeee er reer er rte 23 ft. by 41 ft 
DD, 9 350.84-6.0:040055.00:094.0.06 6 Cee Reed 14 ft. by 20 ft 
NS Pree eee 25 ft. by 40 ft 
Te BONEN nkc8owisescigassssetasas 8 ft. by 22 ft 
and 8 ft. by 22 ft 

and 13 ft. by 22 ft 

RR. CU a6ii0.6 650540400000 sseawe 18 ft. by 28 ft 
and 12 ft. by 12 ft 


1 Women teachers’ 
1 Janitors’ room 


Unit Construction 

The Brady type may be constructed in three 
units or sections, according to the neighborhood 
needs. The first unit, indicated by the cross- 
hatching in the accompanying diagram, consists 
of 12 classrooms, kindergarten, a room on the 
second floor that can be used as a small audi- 
torium, and a small administrative office. In 
it can be accommodated a 12-section platoon 
organization, a kindergarten, and one non- 
platoon room, a total of 640. Addition of the 
second unit results in a building with gym- 
nasium, 1 kindergarten, 16 classrooms, 1 room 
used as auditorium, 1 speech correction room, 
1 small administrative office unit, 1 library, 1 
clinic, and 1 teacher’s workroom. The Priest 
school is being planned to include the first and 
second units, which provide for a 20-section 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ROOSEVELT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


platoon organization, giving a total capacity, 
including kindergarten and speech correction 
rooms, of 940 children. Completion of the third 
section results in the complete 24-section unit, 
with a full complement of special rooms. 


Roosevelt Elementary School 

In general, the floor plans of the Roosevelt 
elementary school favor the Brady type, but the 
details have been developed in harmony with the 
entire plans for the Roosevelt group. The 
Roosevelt elementary school is a 24-section 
building with extra rooms for special classes, 
which bring the total capacity up to about 1,300. 
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This building is designed for use as an ob- 
servation and practice school in connection with 
the Detroit Teachers’ College. To meet this 
requirement, oversize classrooms with raised 
platforms for observers are provided. The gen- 
eral architecture is more elaborate than that 
ordinarily used, to conform to the quality of 
construction developed for this group of schools. 


The accommodations are as follows: 





UNIT CONSTRUCTION AS SHOWN IN THE BRADY TYPE. 
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First Floor 

DE OER oo.kciickcddsceescccese .-22 ft. by 34 ft. 
DSI 6.0.4.3.9:04:400584030408060006 12 ft. by 16 ft. 
errr rere rrr ee 22 ft. by 34 ft. 

EEE: c. san Cd ddse edo KOe SOS ROOD 14 ft. by 16 ft. 
SIN $hsd:044. 60640004008 senesae oceeae ft. by 34 ft. 
iE. 00044640 0e a esR cocccae at. DY 34 ft. 
SM 6405560664 6560440004464 086 .. 2% ft. by 62 ft. 
DOME 0b 9 6.05554 5.0094000540%4464060 cccccee Be. Be SS Z. 
Serre tree rere isaese eoeece ft. by 34 ft. 
re coccae tt. Dy 34 ft. 
DTI 9-0. 0:50: b:5 06 Rcd eeseunenes -..22 ft. by 38 ft. 
DE G06. 6 456-6005 .4054000400004 Cneteeen 14 ft. by 16 ft. 
pe Peeve rrr rr re err 35 ft. by 60 ft. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ROOSEVELT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Morgan G. Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Architects, Boston. Shops floored with Bloxonend. 


Reasons Why 
BLOX-ON-END is a Better 
FLOORING 


1 Durability. Bloxonend is an accurately 4 Safety. The end grain surface of Blox- 
° eo 


milled end-grain flooring 2% in. thick. “onend eliminates the splinter hazard. 200 prominent school 
End grain means long life. It outwears ome specify 
: ‘ oxone or gymna- 
for any number of ordinary flat or edge 5. Appearance. I[n color Bloxonend is a sume cad dans, Vine 
grain floorings. deep brownish yellow. The contrasting architect knows about 
e . 
Gymnasiums “spring” and “summer” rings produce a te! 


2 Resiliency. Prominent Educator (name 
* on request) writes: “Bloxonend will 
save for college competition those high 
school students who under strenuous 6. 
basketball competition seem to burn out 
before they enter college.” 


pleasing color effect. 


Utility. Bloxonend is unaffected by wear 
and abuse that causes the ruination of 
ordinary flooring. Gymnasiums floored 


with it may be used satisfactorily for all for Shops 
3 Smoothness. Because of Bloxonend’s types of school activity. Although nat- 
* compactness any negligible wear must urally non-slip a little corn meal makes 
be uniform, insuring lasting smoothness. it just right for dancing. 





Our Booklet “School Floors” contains specifications for laying, gives 
details of construction and illustrates representative installations. 
Write for a copy. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


BLOX=- -END 


FLO 0 RI NG Lay's Smooth 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine N ta ys Smoo i h 






with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 
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Private detectives...rigorous punishment...stern meth- 
ods—all were unable to stop petty pilfering in certain 
old school houses of a Kansas metropolis. 
tion resulted in a public indignation meeting at which 
school patrons complained to the board! Yet, stealing 
could have been practically eliminated by the use of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Miller School 
| Wardrobes 
| 

| 

| 


in conjunction with the “home room system.” 
With a Miller Wardrobe in the classroom, all 
pupils keep their coats, wraps, books, etc., un- 
der lock and key—one key controlsthe master 
lock on all doors—the teacher has the key and 
is responsible for the wardrobe. When she 
wishes, she can unlock all the doors with a 
single movement! This is the famous “single 
control” of the Miller School Wardrobe, so 
highly praised by educators everywhere. L. D. 
Kruger, principal of the Rosedale High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, says that Miller School 
Wardrobes “completely stopped pe 


ing” in his school building. 
photos, details, etc., write 


123 West Eighth St. 








For 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


he condi- 


pilfer- 
klet, 





ScHMITZ, who was elected on 
January 4 as a member of the school board of 
Seattle, Wash., is a former pupil of the Seattle 
schools. Mr. Schmitz succeeds the late E. Shorrock 
who served on the board for more than a quarter 
of a century. The school board was reorganized 
with the election of Dr. C. W. Sharples as pres- 
ident, and Mr. O. B. Thorgrimson as vice-president. 


—At the annual reorganization meeting of the 
school board of Salt Lake City, Utah, held on 
January 21, Miss Alma Swenson was reelected as 
president; Mr. G. W. Bruerton was elected vice- 
president; Mr. T. W. Dimond was reelected treas- 
urer; Mr. A. George Lavin was reelected as school 
clerk and purchasing agent; and Mr. George H. 
Soderborg was elected a member of the board to 


Under the state law of Utah, elections of school 
officials in districts of the first class are for periods 


tn 
(Continued from Page 88) —Mr. DIETRICH 

WIN 5.5. 5:55:05608550044000000088 40 ft. by 60 ft. 

1 Corrective Gymnasium .............. 20 ft. by 35 ft. 

BEE, 5805600 0504.45546640545 000660400406 22 ft. by 34 ft 

EE ha t65 5645459644004 540904 644R EERE 22 ft. by 26 ft. 
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B MOVE WOCMOE FOGM.oc cccccccccsccccccs 12 ft. by 25 ft. 
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1 Physical director's room............. 11 ft. by 14 ft. 

Second Floor 

Be OE: 6.05. 5600 045 4.0480 50086408 by 34 ft. 

I 555.0.5:3:4.6.5:075:0644.055-034 345 s0 as KOR 23 ft. by 29 ft 
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Dy NI shin6 5 05 005 6:60-00.50440.060000008 27 ft. by 40 ft. 
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—Dr. H. A. NEISWANDER of Pandora, Ohio, has 
been reelected as president of the board of educa- 
tion. Mr. C. T. Henry was reelected as vice-pre- 
sident, and Mr. G. J. Keinath as clerk of the 
board. 

—Mr. H. T. PoLen has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board of Amsterdam, Ohio. Mr. 
James Kirkland was reelected as vice-president. 


—Mr. J. H. Bristor has been reelected as clerk 
of the school board at Mansfield, Ohio. 


—tThe board of education of Vandalia, Mo., on 
January 29, held a special meeting at the home 
of Mr. C. G. Daniel, Sr., to eonfer honors on Mr. 
Daniel for his fifty years of service as a board 
member. The members of the board presented Mr. 
Daniel with a gold medal suitably inscribed. 





of four years. Districts of the first class are 
divided into five political precincts, with one mem- 
ber elected from each district. In December, 1928, 
elections were held in the even-numbered precincts, 
comprising Nos. 2 and 4. In 1930, elections will be 
held in precincts Nos. 1, 3, and 5. The elections are 
held once every two years. 

—CHARLES HERR, assistant secretary of the board 
of education of New York City has been in con- 
tinuous employ of that body for a period of 30 
years. 

—Dr. James J. MCKENNA was elected vice-chair- 
man of the school board of New Bedford, Conn. 

—Mr. D. J. Carrot has been reelected president 
of the school board of Marblehead, Ohio. 

—Mr. J. D. Bronson of Stillwater, Minn., has 
been reelected as president of the school board. Mr. 
W. J. Madden was named as vice-president, and 
Mr. A. J. Holm as secretary. 

—Mnr. GeorcE J. REuss, a member of the school 
board of Aurora, IIl., died at a local sanitarium on 
January 5, after an illness of two months. 


—Mkr. W. J. SHroper has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
F. B. Dyer was elected as vice-president, and Mr. 
R. W. Shafer as clerk. 


—Mr. RicHarp Murpuy has been reappointed 
chairman of the legislative committee of the St. 
Louis board of education. Mr. Murphy has been 
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Stealing! 
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a member of the board for sixteen years and during 
his period of service has opposed legislation which 
would have hampered the schools. 


—Mr. DANIEL WARREN has resigned as a member 
of the school board of Rye Neck, N. Y., after a 
service of 37 years on the board. Mr. Warren was 
for nearly 27 years president of the board. 


—Mr. Francis C. Gray has been unanimously 
reelected as chairman of the Boston school board 
for the coming year. Mr. E. M. SuLLIvAN was 
reelected as treasurer of the same body. 


—Mr. W. H. HADER has been elected secretary 
of the school board at Higginsville, Mo., succeed- 
ing L. H. Lake. 


—Mr. WILLIAM LUENING has been reelected pres- 
ident of the La Crosse, Wis., school board for the 
thirtieth consecutive time. 


—Mrs. HELEN K. DANIELLS has been appointed 
a member of the board of education of Toledo, 
Ohio. 


—Mr. C. A. THRODAHL has been appointed as a 
member of the board of education at South Bend, 
Wash., to succeed Mr. C. A. Bunnell, who resigned. 


—Dr. C. W. Evans has been reelected president 
of the school board at Springfield, Ohio. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Hayward was reelected as vice-president. 


—Dr. W. H. Guiss has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Tiro, Ohio, after a 
service of twenty years. Dr. Guiss has been a mem- 
ber of the board for the last thirty years. 


—The school board of Verona, N. J., at its an- 
nual meeting on February 13, took up the election 
of new members to fill the two vacancies on the 
board. Dr. ArtHUR H. BouGcHTon and Mr. GEORGE 
P. BARTHOLOMEW are the members whose terms 
expire and both aspire to reelection. 

—Mr. CHESTER CALDWELL has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board of Blytheville, Ark., suc- 
ceeding Marcus Evrard. 

—NMr. J. H. Freticn has been elected president 
of the school board of Fort Madison, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding Mr. P. G. Hitch, Jr. Mr. F. R. Brown was 
elected vice-president of the board. 
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George HH. Jones, archi- 
tect for Portland Public 
Schools, is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of Acousti- 
Celotex. He specified it 
for all the interiors shown 
here. 


Music room of the Llewellyn School, Portland. Here 
as well as in auditoriums Acousti-Celotex is needed to 
assure correct acoustics. 





Auditorium Portsmouth School, Port- 
land. Another Acousti-Celotex job. No 
echoes or reverberations here. 


aL Ai eet ty aL | tattin 
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The Duniway School in Portland also has 
an Acousti-Celotex ceiling. Besides con- 
trolling acoustics this product adds an 
attractive decorative note to the room. 


* Acousti- 


FOR LESS NOISE 


- eu? 


most intere sting. 
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Auditorium Kenton School, Portland, Oregon. 
Acousti-Celotex improves hearing conditions. 
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Every spoken word... 
. Every musical note... 


LEAR and [DISTINCT 


No distracting noises..... 
no echoing sounds in these 


Portland, Oregon, school 
rooms. 
Portland school authorities 


found an easy and certain way to 
assure correct acoustics in audi- 
toriums and class rooms. On the 
ceilings they used Acousti-Celotex, 
the remarkable sound-absorbing, 
fibre tile. 


Today in Portland’s 
auditoriums speech and music from 
the stage are heard easily and 
comfortably in the farthest seats. 
Echoes and reverberating sounds 
have been banished entirely. 


school 


Acousti-Celotex in your school 


Less noise—better hearing—bet- 
ter conditions for teaching and 
studying—here are the things 
schools all over the country are 
obtaining with Acousti-Celotex. In 
your own school this material will 


CELOTEX 


BETTER HEARING 


Coupon brings free booklet 


an You will find our booklet— 
“Less Noise—Better Hearing’ 
It contains a 


more complete story on Acousti- 
Celotex and its uses. The 
coupon brings you a copy. 


make entertainments and assem- 
blies much more enjoyable . . . 
will quiet the disturbing racket in 
corridors, gymnasiums, manual 
training shops, cafeterias, and 
other rooms. 


For new or old buildings 

Acousti-Celotex comes in several 
types to meet varying conditions 
in different interiors. Its natural 
tan color and soft texture make a 
most pleasing interior finish. It 
can, however, be painted, sten- 
ciled, or otherwise decorated with- 
out loss of acoustical efficiency. It 
is easily installed in new or old 
buildings. 


The word 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


is the trademark of and indicates Manufacture by 
The Celotex Compaay, Chicago, Illinois 


‘THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, III. 


Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montrea! 
Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by ap- 
proved Acousti-Celotex Contractors. 





A. S, B. J. 3-29 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


DN nd dn déo4 943 1435 BRA ee ka HE eee Re 
Address....... 


School... . 





I would like to know more about Acousti-Celotex, 
Please send me your booklet, “Less Noise—Better Hearing”. 
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High-water marks vanish 
quickly when Oakite 
goes on the job 


Remove this 
germ catcher 


ti 


SE. a 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located 
in leading industrial centers of U. S. and Canada. 


TICKY rings left inside wash 
basins are unsightly germ- 
catchers. Get rid of them with 
No scrubbing, no rub- 
bing. Bowls are simply wiped 
with a damp cloth sprinkled with 
a few grains of Oakite. Then a 
rinse removes every trace of 
gummy deposit—leaves the por- 
celain spotless and glistening. 
Floors, walls and windows, too, 


Oakite. 


are kept spic and span with 
little effort the Oakite way. And 
the speed with which this suds- 
less material works—the time it 
saves on any cleaning job—will 
effect real economies in your 
cleaning costs. 

Let an Oakite Service Man call 
and show you how to take the 
hard work out of cleaning. No 
obligation. Just drop us a line. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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MR. TRITT APPOINTED ASSISTANT SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 


Mr. William W. Tritt, formerly principal of the 
Belmont High School at Los Angeles, Calif., has 
recently been appointed as assistant superintendent. 


Mr. Tritt, who has completed a service of 33 years 
in the Los Angeles city schools, came to Los Angeles 
with his family in 1888. He attended the Los 
Angeles schools, then entered the Los Angeles 
Normal School, from which he was graduated in 
1893. After two years of teaching in the Los 
Angeles county schools, he entered the city-school 
system in 1895, where he has remained in con- 
tinuous service. In 1896 Mr. Tritt was appointed 
principal of one of the grade schools, and in 1898 
he took over another school. In 1901 he was 
appointed to an assistant superintendency, and in 
1903 he was appointed principal of one of the 
grammar schools. In 1911 he became head of one 
of the junior high schools, but in 1923 he left to 
accept the principalship of the Belmont High 
School, where he remained until his present 
appointment. 


In addition to carrying his schoolwork, Mr. Tritt 
graduated from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia College of Law in 1911, and in 1913 he 
received his A. B. degree from the same institu- 
tion. For four years Mr. Tritt was a member of the 
Los Angeles county board of education, and he has 
served on the council of education of the state 
teachers’ association. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


—Svupt. C. L. Wricut of Huntington, W. Va., 
has been reelected for a term of four years, at an 
annual salary of $10,000. 

—Mr. Davip W. Hopxtns has resigned from the 
superintendency at St. Joseph, Mo., in order to take 
charge of the campaign for election to Congress. 


| 
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—Mkr. C. K. Lanpis of Conneaut, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Willard, to 
succeed W. L. Miller, who has gone to Chillicothe. 

—Supr. C. F. Dorr of Galien, Mich., has resigned 
in order to assume charge of his father’s store at 
Belding, Mich. 

STATE Supt. W. H. PEARCE of Michigan has 
announced his candidacy for a second term. The 
office will be filled at the spring election. 

—Mr. B. L. Hupriorr has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Oconto, Wis., to succeed Mr. 
D. E. Hickey, who resigned because of ill health. 

—Mr. J. R. Ryan, formerly principal of the high 
school at McKinney, Tex., has recently been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed Mr. J. S. 
Carlisle. 

—Svupt. F. W. Mona of Mt. Ayr, Lowa, has been 
reelected for his third consecutive term, at a 
salary of $3,000. 

Supt. D. S. WILLIAMS of Bozeman, Mont., has 
been reelected for a term of three years. 

—Mr. W. J. MATTERS of Kelso, Wash., has been 
appointed as deputy state superintendent of schools 
under Dr. N. D. Showalter, recently inaugurated 
state superintendent. 

—Svupt. W. G. Copurn of Battle Creek, Mich., 
was recently elected to the board of directors of 
Battle Creek College. In addition to Mr. Coburn, 
the board consists of Mr. B. C. Kirkland, Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, Dr. E. L. Eggleston, Dr. B. N. 
Colver, Dr. J. T. Case, and Dr. Walter F. Martin. 

—Suvprt. C. C. Smirx of Tipp City, Ohio, has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect on May 1. 

—Svupt. Emit Estenson of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., has been reelected to serve a fifth term as 
head of the school system. 

—Mr. Joun A. CraiG, formerly principal of the 
high school at Muskegon, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed M. W. Long- 
man. 

—Svuptr. A. D. Zook of Wellington, Kans., has 
been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Davip W. Hopkins, superintendent of schools 
at St. Joseph, Mo., has been nominated for Con- 
gress. In consequence, he tendered his resignation, 
but the board of education has been doubtful as to 
whether it ought to grant him a leave of absence 
pending his campaign, or accept his resignation. 





—wsSvupt. R. M. FALK has been reelected as head of 
the schools at Beaver Crossing, Nebr. 

—Mr. W. K. Nourse, of Lewisville, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North 
Mankato, to succeed O. A. Nelson. 

—Svuptr. R. W. VANCE, of Cromwell, Minn., has 
been reelected for a third term as head of the 
schools. Supt. Vance is completing his master’s 
thesis for a master’s degree at the University of 
Chicago. 

—Surr. H. A. Woop, of Munsing, Mich., was 
recently elected as president of the local develop- 
ment club. 

—Supr. E. B. WETHEROW, of LaPorte, Ind., has 
been reelected as a delegate to the American Council 
of the World Federation of Education Association, 
which will meet July 26, at Geneva, Switzerland. 

—Supr. Eart Y. Poore, of Shelby, Mich., has 
been reelected for a new two-year term. 

—Mr. CLYDE WILLIS, of Kirksville, Mo., has 
been elected as superintendent of the Novinger 
Consolidated School at Novinger, Mo. 


—Mkr. N. 8S. HOLLAND, of Stanford, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Breckenridge. 


—MrsS. MARGARET C. CuRRAN, of Dillon, Mont., 
has been elected as assistant superintendent of 
schools in Spokane county, Wash. 


—Mr. L. O. Swenson, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Omak, Wash., has been appointed as 
state inspector of high schools in Washington. 


—Svupt. JoHN O. CHEWNING of Evansville, Ind., 
has been awarded a success grade of 100 per cent 
by the school board as a mark of recognition of 
his excellent work. The award was made in con- 
nection with the awarding of success grades to 
certain employees of the school system. 

—Mr. N. S. HoLianp of Stamford, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Breckenridge. 
Mr. Holland succeeds Mr. L. T. Cook, who has 
accepted the superintendency at Sherman. 

—Mr. J. K. Coscrove of Bloomingdale, Mich., 
has been reelected for a new term of three years. 


—Surpr. C. C. Smirn of Tippecanoe, Ohio, has 
announced his resignation, to take effect in May. 
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Berston Field House, Flint, Michigan. Tile Contractors: 
Flint Tile & Fireplace Co., Flint, Michigan. 6” x 6” 
Romany Red and Romany Grey Tiles used. 


Stairway, Alexander Hamilton School, Cleveland, 

Ohio. Architect: George M. Hopkinson for 

Cleveland Board of Education. Tile Contractor: 
Clarence H. Collings Co., Cleveland. 


Main Entrance, Alexander 
Hamilton School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Romany Red Tiles 
are used on floors of all cor- 
ridors, lavatories and stairs 
in this building. All class. 
rooms have cove base of tile. 


Years of Service Prove Romany Tiles 


Pcs TILES are no new or untried material. For years and years 
they have been chosen for the floors and wainscots of the finest schools. 
In all parts of the country are to be found Romany Tiles installed 
in schools built ten or fifteen years ago. Today, these tiles appear as 
fresh and beautiful as the day they were laid. This service proves 


our statement that tiles are absolutely “boy-proof.” 


Wherever low initial cost, beauty, unquestioned durability, 
extremely low cleaning expense and sanitation are equally 
important factors, Romany Tiles stand alone among desirable 


floor and wall surfacing materials. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE CO. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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MEMBER ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
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They save replacement costs 
»..- give you more 
attractive windows 





Mary Grove College, Detroit, Michigan—architects D. Bohlen & Sons, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. This building js 
’ g 
Tontine washable window shades. 


completely equipped with 


HEN YOU equip your school building with du Pont 

Tontine washable window shades—you are through with 
replacement costs for many a year. For these washable window 
shades are built for long service. They are good long after 
ordinary window shade materials have been thrown away. 
While you are getting longer service from Tontine you are 
getting cleaner service, too. These shades are thoroughly wash-- 
able. An occasional application of soap and water instantly re- 





moves dirt, dust, smudges—restores all their original freshness 


and beauty. 


Tontine shades are built to defy wear and tear. They are im- 
pregnated with pyroxylin, the basic substance of the famous 
durable Duco. This prevents them from cracking, pinholing, 
fraying—from fading in sunlight and spotting and staining in 
rain. 


-You will find it sound economy to use Tontine washable win- 
dow shades in your school building. Specify “Tontine” when 
next you order window shades. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


GHD TON TINE 


R60. v.86. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Desk A-2, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me samples and full information about 


Tontine, the washable window shade. 


Name 





Address 








Coldwell ‘“‘Twin-30”’ rolling and mowing on Stadium at United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. Capacity 4 to 6 acres a day on 
one gallon of gasoline. 


Dependable motor lawn mowers 
for Schools and Colleges 


Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers are the ma- 
ture development of over thirty years experience in the 
manufacture of power lawn mowers. Built to fulfill the 
present day demand of schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, for machines that will accomplish more in a shorter 
time and with less effort. Equipped with full-width 
drive-roller, they are eminently adapted for combined 


rolling and mowing or for separate rolling only. 


The Coldwell line at your dealers includes 
the machine you want at the price you 
want to pay. Arrange for a demonstration 
on your own grounds. No obligation. 
Write to factory for descriptive literature. 


HAND GASOLINE 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Here It Is!—Just What You Have Been Waiting For 


Your Key Problem Can Now Be Solved 





Dudley K-1 Cabinet Lock 
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In your departments of General Science, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, 


Botany, Mechanical Drawing, Manual Training, Bookkeeping, Domes- 
tic Science—wherever a cabinet key lock is now used, whether desk, 


table, drawer, or bench— 


A Brand New Type of Lock 


Just as the Dudley combination padlock has permanently solved the locker 


problem in the schools and colleges of America, just so the new Dudley 
combination cabinet lock is ready to solve the key problem in all other 


departments. 


No more fussing with keys—no more keyboards—no keys to lose—no keys 


to forget—no more key expense—no master-key menace to fear. This 
new safe, pick-proof lock eliminates your whole key problem. It oper- 
ates by touch—simply count the clicks and it opens in a jiffy—if you 


know the combination. 


Insist on the new Dudley on your new equipment requiring cabinet locks of 


any kind. On your present equipment start right now replacing those 
troublesome key locks. The change can be made instantly and easily. 
Can be furnished in sets having the same combination if desired. 


Sample sent to any school executive for free examination. 


Send for it today. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. A-13 


26 North Franklin Street, Chicago 
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BUYING FOR A SMALL SCHOOL LUNCH- 
ROOM! 


Mrs. George Hinton, Jr., Manager of the Emerson 
School Lunchroom, Phoenix, Arizona 

Purchasing has become one of the difficult, spe- 
cialized occupations of the industrial world. The 
man who purchases for a business firm is in many 
ways as important as the man who sells. The suc- 
cess of a manufacturing concern is frequently as 
much dependent upon the quality and economy of 
the materials which enter into its products as are 
the processes of manufacture and the selling cam- 
paign carried on by the firm. 

The purchasing of foods is an important factor 
in the success of any school lunchroom. The best 
cook can do nothing with inferior food products. 
Buying for a school lunchroom is greatly simplified 
by dealing with wholesale firms when the amount 
of food stuffs consumed is large enough to warrant 
such purchase. The advantages of buying from 
wholesale firms are numerous, but a few of the 
most important will suffice here. 

1. Wholesale purchasing saves money in that the 
buyer receives the benefit of eliminating the cost 
of handling the overhead and the profit of the 
retailer, or even of the middleman. Purchasing from 
the producer or from the wholesaler thus benefits 
the school in the economies resulting from handling 
quantities. 

2. It saves time in the planning of menus as 
there is always assurance that foodstuffs are avail- 
able when wanted. 

3. It affords a greater variety of menus, with a 
wide range of attractive combinations. 

4. It aids in balancing the diet. 

5. It affords the opportunity for wisely using 
leftovers, by adding other products and by. serving 
in a different and attractive form. 

6. An important advantage is the economy of 
time for the lunchroom manager who is enabled to 
buy staple articles at weekly or monthly intervals, 
and thus apply more time and thought to other 
details of supervising the work of the lunchroom. 

Some difficulties and disadvantages are encoun- 
tered in wholesale purchasing, but these are not 
necessarily due to purchasing so much as they are 


1An abstract of a paper read before the Arizona Edv- 
¢eation Association on Nov. 8, 1928, at Phoenix, Ariz 


due to inadequate equipment of the lunchroom, or 
the attitude of people connected with the schools. 
Some schools do not have sufficient storage space 
for adequate supplies, and others have space which 
is not well adapted to the storing of certain items. 
It is good economy to provide plenty of kitchen 
and pantry space for the proper care of foodstuffs 
which may be purchased. 

For the average school in the smaller towns, 
staple supplies of the semiperishable kind, such as 
potatoes and sugar should be bought in sack lots; 
canned fruits should be bought in gallon cans by 
the case; and eggs should be bought by the case. 
If eggs are used for cooking in any great quantity, 
it is a good idea to buy a number of cases when 
eggs are at a low price, and to put them in cold 
storage for the winter months when the prices are 
often a great deal higher. 

In order to buy wisely it is necessary to spend 
more time in planning not only for the week, or 
the month, but for the entire year, in order that 
foodstuffs may be on hand when needed and when 
economy in price can be combined with good quality. 
My experience is that in buying through large 
dealers or the original producers, as much as 20 
per cent can be saved over a slipshod method of 
buying. 


WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL LUNCHES? 


“What constitutes the school lunch commonly 
brought from home anyway? Well, in the average 
family it is prepared in a hurry, for mothers are 
busy people. For the most part it consists of bread 
and butter, perhaps a hard-boiled egg or a piece 
of meat, a pickle and a piece of pie or cake. These 
are all wrapped together without much thought or 
care. By noon the bread is pickle soaked, the pie 
mashed, and the flavors well mixed. The sight that 
meets the child’s eye on opening the lunch is any- 
thing but attractive. The pickle looks best so he 
eats that and discards the rest. Why put all the 
blame on him?” 


So writes Mattie L. Smith, assistant professor 
of home economics, Alabama College, in the Ala- 
bama School Journal. She holds that the food eaten 
by the child must contain the materials necessary 
for building and repairing all the different parts 
of the body; it must contain energy or fuel for 


the work of the muscles; and it must serve to 
regulate all the chemical changes on which health 
and growth depend. Regularity of meals as well as 
quantity and quality are just as vital to his health 
and well-being as they were before he started to 
school, and while the school lunch is no more im- 
portant than any other meal, it is more difficult to 
keep up the standard of wholesomeness in it than 
in any of the others. 


List of Suggested Lunches 


Miss Smith then argues that with a wise use of 
leftovers the cost of such lunches as she suggests 
need not cost more than 15 cents. She recommends 
that they be supplemented with a bottle of milk. 


1. Two minced-ham sandwiches; 1 lettuce sand- 
wich; a banana; a cup cake; a few raisins. 


to 
. 


One peanut-butter sandwich; 1 cold-meat 
sandwich; 1 jelly sandwich; 2 cookies; a 
bunch of grapes. 

3. Two crusty biscuits with crisp lettuce sand- 
wiches; 2 jelly sandwiches; a cup custard; 
an apple, peach, or pear. 


4. Two bread and butter sandwiches; 2 peanut- 
butter and jelly sandwiches; a hard-boiled 
egg; one apple. 

5. Three graham-bread sandwiches with thin 
slices of meat loaf, or baked beans for filling; 
an apple or orange; 2 or 3 dates rolled in 
sugar. 

6. Two cottage-cheese sandwiches; 1 lettuce 
sandwich; stewed apricots or prunes, or 
peaches; 3 vanilla wafers. 

7. Two white-bread sandwiches with sliced 
meat; a baked apple; a piece of ginger 
bread; 1 sandwich, raisin-and-date filling. 

8. Two brown bread and butter sandwiches; a 
cup of baked beans; an apple; a piece of 
sponge cake. 

%. Two crusty biscuit sandwiches with chopped 
meat or chicken; 1 jam or marmalade sand- 
wich; 1 tomato; a stuffed egg; a Hershey 
bar. 

10. Three raisin-bread sandwiches spread with 
butter or cream cheese; 2 of 3 sugar cookies; 
an orange. 
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CAN YOU MEET THE DEMANDS OF PHYSICAL 





This Partition is approximately 70’-0 x 22’-0. A lady teacher can easily operate it 
by means of the Operating Devices shown on either side of picture. 


Manufactured and Completely Installed by 


HORN FOLDING PARTITION 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Divide your present gym- 


EDUCATION ? 
If Not ssi on wo cin. 


at the same time. 


A HORN Folding Partition can ac- 
complish this for you. 


HORN Partitions are sound-proof, 
acoustically correct, neat in appearance, 


and operated mechanically by means of 
the HORN Operating Device. 


Thus you can have two individual 
gymnasiums by merely installing an 
economical HORN Folding Partition. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





34) WASHINGION 
eA CORRESPONDENCE 


By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau 
of Education 


School Business Manager in the District 
of Columbia 

In the appropriation bill for the public schools 
for Washington, D. C., for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, next, Congress included an item of $5,000 
for the salary of a “first assistant superintendent 
of schools” who is to be in charge of the business 
management of the school system. 


Just what the duties of the new officer are to be 
have not been determined as the system has had 
for several years a “business manager” in the office 
of the superintendent. The new officer will not 
replace the present one, but the functions concern- 
ing the business management will be divided be- 
tween them. It is probable that the present man 
will continue to be a procurement official for school 
supplies and equipment, while the new official will 
devote his time and efforts to the construction of 
new buildings, general repairs, and the supervision 
of the janitorial service. 

Neither the board of education nor the district 
commissioners are responsible for the creation of 
this new office. It seems to have originated in the 
subcommittee on appropriations of the “District of 
Columbia committee” of the house of representa- 
tives. At a recent meeting of this subcommittee the 
chairman, Congressman R. G. Simmons, of Ne- 
braska, referred to the proposal as one coming 
from Senator Phipps, Congressman Holaday, and 
himself. At the same meeting much time was given 
to the question of the desirability of having such 
an official, the members of the school board did 
not favor the movement. 


Dr. Charles F. Carusi, president of the school 
board, who attended the hearings with Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, and other 
members of the board and official staff, undertook 
to make the board’s stand on the proposed business 
manager clear. Dr. Carusi told theesubcommittee 
that following the conference with the members of 
Congress who suggested the new business manager, 


the school authorities studied the proposal very 
carefully and concluded “that while there was un- 
doubtedly a great need to have the business activ- 
ities of the public schools coordinated, the difficulty 
was not at the superintendent’s office as much as 
it was in the coordinating of the school needs with 
the different departments under the board of com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 


Declaring that most of the school-business delays 
result from lack of coordination of the several 
district government departments, including the 
repair shop, the purchasing office, the municipal 
architect, and the fire marshal, Dr. Carusi said: 


“It seemed to us that what was needed was to 
have somebody, preferably in the municipal build- 
ing, who could deal with our business manager, as 
we call him, and could coordinate those various 
activities at the municipal building, so that we 
would have one man to deal with.” 


Dr. Carusi added that because the departments 
which execute the school system’s work are under 
the jurisdiction of the commissioners, the school 
board is unable to demand an accounting for the 
delays. 


District Commissioner Dougherty, who also was 
present at the hearings, declared that the “coordi- 
nator’ Carusi suggested would not necessarily speed 
up the machinery, since in any event the com- 
missioners would rely upon the school officials for 
the necessary data on which to execute their work. 

After lengthy discussion, Representative Holaday 
of Illinois asked Dr. Carusi if the school board 
would be willing to hire a competent business man- 
ager as a member of the school-system organization 
if the committee furnished the funds for his salary. 
Dr. Carusi said the board would be willing to try 
that proposition. Asked directly by Mr. Holaday 
if he thought such a procedure would cure the 
existing ills in the system, Dr. Carusi said he was 
not sure, but that he believed it would help. He 
added that after a year or two, if no relief is found 
better data will be submitted for a new remedy. 


Bureau of Standards Fire Test on Laboratory 
Table Tops 


The superintendent’s office of the board of edu- 
cation of the schools of the District of Columbia 
in April, 1928, requested the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Standards to determine the fire hazards involved 





in the use of wood tops on laboratory tables from 
the upsetting of Bunsen burners by students. The 
complete report of the bureau has just been re- 
ceived by the superintendent of schools. The bureau 
will have it printed and made available to the 
publie. 


While a number of tests were made on the 
combustibility of the built-up wood tops found on 
most factory-built furniture, only two will be 
referred to as these were made under the conditions 
of the ordinary laboratory. 


For these two tests, the school department fur- 
nished the Bureau of Standards with a Kewaunee 
biology table which had been in use in the Mc- 
Kinley High School for 15 years without refinish- 
ing. The table was 6 ft. in length and 34 ft. in 
width and is called a “four-student” table. There 
are three drawers on each side directly below the 
top and five additional drawers on each side in 
the center extending to the floor. The top is built 
up of Wisconsin hard birch strips about 3 in. wide 
and 1% in. thick. These strips are tongued and 
grooved, and glued. The upper side is given an acid- 
resisting treatment sometimes called the “copper 
sulphate-potassium chlorate” process. This gives a 
black surface which gives a velvety finish. It makes 
the wood acid resisting to the ordinary laboratory 
acids, and, as proved by the Bureau of Standards 
test, improves somewhat its fire-resisting properties. 

In these tests a Bunsen burner having a tube % 
in. in diameter and 6 in. high and giving a flame 
10 in. long, was used. This, it will be noted, is 
larger than the common school and college labora- 
tory burner. In the first test, the burner was 
lighted and then tipped over on the center of the 
table top so that the flame for its entire length 
was on the wood surface. 

Three minutes from the start, the surface was 
sizzling. In seven minutes the wood was charred 
one-eighth of an inch in depth at the tip of the 
reducing cone. Charring was then slower. It was 
one and one-half hours before the top was charred 
through and the first tiny flame appeared on the 
under side 12 in. below the surface. At two and 


one-half hours an oval opening had been burned, 

10 in. long, 34 in. wide on the top and about one 

half that width on the bottom. At the end of three 

and one-half hours the opening was the same length, 

but 4 in. wide at the top and 18 in. at the bottom. 

No further charring took place although the flame 
(Concluded on Page 98) 
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FOR QUIET, EASY-TREAD FLOORS 


A DURAFLEX TILE INSTALLATION 


Association of Commerce Building, Baltimore. 


In the offices of the Retail Credit ) 
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a re A Res i lien f Ti le (4.) Sanitary—because its smooth, impervious surface 

; ; does not absorb foreign matter. (5) Economical— 

: with the Durability and Economy because of long wear, moderate initial cost’ and ex- 
tremely low maintenance costs. For these reasons 

: of DURAFLEX-A FLOORING be heer a 

; Duraflex Tile is highly recommended for floors in hos- 

: For years Duraflex-A—permanent, resilient, duc- pitals, schools, apartment buildings, churches, office 

. ia a 

e tile flooring material—has met the enthusiastic ap- buildings, institutions, etc. 

n 

P proval of Architects, Builders and Property Owners. Before you specify any type of tiling, let us send you 

. Duraflex Tile is made of the same easy-tread, long- our Color Chart of different designs, with other de- 








wearing material. The principal differences are that 
the composition has been allowed to set for cutting 
into individual tiles; decorative effects are possible by 
contrasting colors and the floors can be used immedi- 


ately after laying. 


The result is that you can specify Duraflex Tile and 
be sure of the following advantages: (1) A restful 
flooring surface that deadens sound—because it is re- 
silient. (2) Long service—because of the time-tested 
Duraflex formula of resilient and wear-resisting ingre- 


dients (this Tile resists the effects of pounding feet 


and is impervious to acids, alkalis, fire or water). (3) 


Attractive appearance—because of availability in soft 


shades of red, tan, brown, green, blue, grey and black. 


tailed information. If a solid, seamless, one-piece 
floor surface is preferable for your need, ask also for 
the data on Duraflex-A. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


DURAFLE® 
TILE 


and 


DURAFLEX-A FLOORING 
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Sreel-Equir Co 






AL 


AURORA. ILLINO!S. 


TEXT-BOOKS or MOPS! 


In every school there are a thousand and 
one different things—each valuable in its 
own place. Books and papers in the class- 
room—typewriter ribbons and supplies in 
the Principal’s office—mops and pails in 
the boiler-room. 


There are twenty-five different sizes and 
styles of A-S-E steel cabinets—full height, 
counter height, and desk height—and for 
wardrobe or storage purposes. If locked 
storage is not necessary or desirable, there 
are two convenient size units of open 
shelving. 


All are substantial and of attractive ap- 
pearance. Prices will interest you. 
May we send you bulletin No. 171 with 





complete information? 


All-Steel-Equip Company 
200 JOHN ST. Main Office and Factory AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 


New York—56 W. 22nd St. 
Chicago—35 So. Desplaines St. 
Detroit—231 Iron St. 


Milwaukee—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Cleveland—823 Prospect Ave. 
Toledo—1825 Vermont Ave. 


Philadelphia—134 N. 4th St. 


A-S-E LOCKERS and cabi- 
nets are not new to the 
schools of the nation. They 
have proven permanent and 
enduring. 


Catalogs C-25 and C-27 will 
be sent at your request, and 
our engineers are at your 
service at any time. 
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(Concluded from Page 96) 
was left burning in position for nearly 19 hours. 

Repetition of the test gave the same results each 
time. From the test it is evident that, while the 
upset Bunsen burner will char a hole through the 
wood top, the burning does not spread beyond the 
part actually in contact with the flame, and when 
the wood has burned away beyond the flame zone, 
no further burning takes place. 

In another test, two books and some loose paper 
were put in a heap on one corner of the top, and 
the lighted burner tipped over on the top so that 
the flame extended about 4 in. into the heap of 
papers and books. These took fire immediately but 
after the loose paper was consumed, the books 
burned more slowly. The table burned through as in 
the previous test, but as would be expected, be- 
cause of the burning books on top, a much larger 
hole was burned. 

It took 51 minutes to burn through the table 
top. In 1 hour and 18 minutes the rail of the table 
took fire. The drawers had been removed before 
the fire was started. At 2 hours and 14 minutes 
the corner of the table collapsed, and at 24 hours 
all burning had ceased, although the Bunsen burner 
was still in position and burning. 

The conclusion of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
is that if the top is kept clear of books and papers, 
a lighted Bunsen burner tipped over on a wood 
top is not a serious hazard. If books and papers 
are left on the top the hazard is increased but even 
then the fire would not be likely to spread to other 
tables. Of course, in this latter case, the burning 
paper, books, and wood falling on the floor, if the 
floor is combustible, constitutes a hazard. 


Education of Local Chambers of Commerce 

A tentative report now in typewritten form has 
been prepared by the educational service of the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce. It covers educational 
activities of local chambers throughout the United 
States, particularly those in promoting public 
schools. It is expected that it will point the way 
to greater activities on the part of local organ- 
izations through an understanding of successful 
work on the part of those which have tried out 
various lines of work. 

The activities of local chambers of commerce for 
the betterment of educational work along all lines 
of endeavor is much greater than generally known. 
It includes the promotion of public schools, adult 
education, civic education, health education ‘and 
promotion, and many forms of special education. 


For public schools, the chambers of commerce 
have financed and supported many professional sur- 
veys and investigations. They have been active in 
studying the housing and financial needs of their 
local school systems, and in helping in the neces- 
sary steps to remedy these needs when found. Bond 
issues, for instance, have been put over by several 
cities and school districts largely through the 
support and active work of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

The chambers have shown especial interest in the 
promotion of trade-preparatory and _ vocational 
schools. In a few instances they have secured 
special schools for crippled children. In a consider- 
able number they have maintained definite organ- 
izations for assisting school graduates to secure 
employment. 

The activities of chambers of commerce for the 
help of colleges located in their communities are 
quite well known. From all parts of the country 
come reports of activities in establishing, or in 
improving local colleges, particularly by raising 
funds for their support or enlargement or endow- 
ment. Equally valuable activities are being carried 
on in promoting health-education programs, fire- 
prevention programs, safety programs, and in 
various other types of civic welfare work includ- 
ing assistance to libraries, museums, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, and public parks. 

School boards and superintendents are every- 
where invited to seek the assistance of the chambers 
of commerce and the national organization promises 
that it will do all it finds possible to persuade the 
locals to cooperate in every desirable movement 
for educational improvement. 

Advertising the School System 

A series of brief articles is appearing regularly 
in one of the Washington, D. C., daily papers, 
prepared under the direction of Supt. Frank W. 
Ballou entitled, “What the Elementary Schools of 
Washington Are Doing Educationally.” It deals 
with various subjects included in the curriculum, 
explaining the aims and purposes of each subject, 
the methods of instruction, and other interesting 
relative matters. It is a rather frank attempt to 
acquaint parents and others interested in edu- 
cation, with present-day subjects and methods in 
elementary education, and is intended to help those 
who unacquainted with educational developments 
to understand why methods today are not the 
same as in the “good old days when they were in 
school.” 





Washington Board of Education Disapproves 
a Ten-Million-Dollar Building Measure 


The school board of the District of Columbia has 
just voted disapproval of the plan of Congressman 
R. G. Simmons of Nebraska for a $10,000,000 
appropriggg@gn “for buildings, sites, and other facil- 
ities i. publie schools of the District.” Con- 
gressma mons introduced a bill with this title 
in the House of Representatives on January 14, 
1929. 

The bill was disapproved for two reasons: First, 
it would repeal the current five-year building act, 
on which $7,000,000 remains unappropriated, and 
therefore would mean authorization for only $3,- 
000,000 beyond the current act. Second, it does not 
specify buildings or sites for which appropriations 
would be spent. 

“The bill drawn up by the Board,” said Chair- 
man Henry Gilligan of the legislature committee, 
“not only specifies a definite building program, but 
calls for approximately $13,000,000, including the 
unappropriated balance under the current bill.” 


The board also vetoed a request from the teach- 
ers’ union for a matron at each school building 
where girls are pupils. Dr. Ballou said the cost 
would be prohibitive. “We have 199 elementary and 
vocational schools which are attended by girls,” he 
said. “At $1,200 per year, the salary paid matrons, 
this would mean $118,800 per year. Besides, most 
of these schools have women teachers, who are able 
to do for the girls many of the services that would 
be performed by matrons.” 


PERSONAL NEWS 

—Mr. W. L. MILLER has resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Willard, Ohio, schools and removed 
to Chillicothe. The school board of Willard has 
fifty applications for the vacancy. 

—Mr. H. A. Laycock has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Galien, Mich., to succeed 
C. F. Dorr. 


—Mrkr. V. L. EIKENBERRY has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Vincennes, Ind. He was 
formerly principal of the Lincoln High School. 

—Svupt. J. E. Howarp of Clarendon, Ark., has 
been reelected for another year. Mr. Howard has 
completed ten years of service as head of the school 
system. 

—Svupt. Ira Bricut of Leavenworth, Kans., has 
been reelected for his eleventh consecutive term. 
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Caught: A THOUSAND 
STEALTHY FOOTSTEPS 


RIGHT in a school building. In broad daylight, too. You can’t see them ... but you can ask 








some fagged-out teacher about them . . . around four o’clock any busy afternoon. 4, But we’re 
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now instead. We press a button at our desk- atid the Inter-Phone~does the rest for us. @, The 
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Inter-Phone iscrevivifying entire organizations. It is freeing people’ s energies. It is doing away 
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with the fatigue that _ to. cramp the muscles and aa before the end of a long day ’s work. 
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The Inter-Phone is a compact, interior telephone system. It requires no operator. Its capacity 


ranges from six individuals to twenty-four. It bears a name that represents the oldest electrical 


experience in America. Of course, there are many more interest- (jravb | yba R 


ing details well worth knowing . ... . and a coupon, below. Inte r Pho nes 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Room 1501, Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd St.,New York,N.Y. ——— 


Please tell us more about Inter-Phones. 
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Detroit Atlas 


Portable Bleacher Seats 








STRONG - - - - - SAFE - - - - - COMFORTABLE - - - - - GOOD-LOOKING 
EASY TO ERECT AND TRANSPORT, OCCUPYING MINIMUM SPACE IN STORAGE. 


EVERY SECTION AN 


INDEPENDENT UNIT SUPPORTED ON FOUR STRINGERS. 


STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 





Pacific Coast Office 


210 N. Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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‘Ceachers and 
| Administration 
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A CULTURAL WAGE FOR TEACHERS 

The need for every community to give its teach- 
ers a cultural wage has been urged by Prof. George 
D. Strayer, director of the Institute of Educational 
Research of Columbia University, in an address 
recently before the Buffalo Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations. 

Commenting on the place of the teacher in the 
community, Professor Strayer declared that the 
community which places teachers upon a cultural 
wage may expect them to occupy in the minds of 
the pupils, in the school, and in the life of the 
community, a place worthy of the profession. To 
do less than this is to deny the teacher the place 
in the community and the service which should be 
naturally associated with teaching. 

Professor Strayer defined a cultural wage as 
one which would give each teacher not only enough 
to cover his actual living expenses, but money 
enough to spend on books, music, travel, and for 
those other cultural activities in which an intel- 
lectual person engages. 

THE ELECTION OF TEACHERS 

The school board of Somerville, Mass., has 
amended the rules governing the eligibility, selec- 
tion, and election of teachers and cadets. 

Under the rules, applicants for teaching posi- 
tions will be given a rating under the direction of 
the superintendent, such ratiifg to be determined by 
(1) written examination, (2) training, (3) expe- 
rience, and (4) qualifications shown by a personal 
interview. No person not in the service of the 
school board may be eligible to become an applicant 
for a teaching position, unless he or she has had 
adequate professional or college training in subject 
content and teaching methods to be technically 
skilled in the field in which he is to teach or 
supervise. Applicants must have at least two years 
teaching experience in the case of graduates of 
normal schools, or one year in the case of gradu- 
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ates of four-year courses in normal schools or other 
institutions granting professional degrees. 

The selection of cadet teachers will be made 
from a list according to the ratings determined, 
under the direction of the superintendent, by (1) 
a written examination, (2) a report of practice 
teaching, (3) training, and (4) qualifications 
shown by a personal interview. Candidates for 
positions must be residents of the city for not less 
than five years, must be a graduate of a state 
normal, or of some college having pedagogical 
courses, one or more of which the candidate must 
have taken. 


EVERETT ADOPTS SICK-LEAVE PLAN FOR 
TEACHERS 

The board of education of Everett, Wash., has 
adopted a set of rules governing sick leave for 
teachers, as well as sabbatical leave for travel 
and study. 

Under the plan, each teacher is allowed five days’ 
absence each year for personal illness without loss 
of pay, and fifteen additional days with regular 
pay less that of a substitute. The rule does not 
apply in the case of newly elected teachers who are 
absent on account of illness at the beginning of 
the school term. 

In case of serious illness or death in the im- 
mediate family, a teacher is allowed three days’ 
absence each school year, without loss of pay. 

Where a principal or supervisor is absent more 
than five days on account of illness, and no sub- 
stitute is provided, the salary will be determined by 
the superintendent and secretary upon the basis 
of the provisions made for taking care of his or 
her duties during such absence. 

Under the rules governing sabbatical leave, it is 
provided that a teacher in continuous service for 
a period of seven years is eligible for a leave of 
absence for study or travel. Under the rules, not 
more than 2 per cent of the teaching staff may be 
absent at any one time. 

Teachers on sabbatical leave will receive their 
regular salaries, less that required to secure the 
services of a competent substitute. 


Sabbatical leave is conditioned upon the teach- 
er’s promise to remain in the employ of the school 
system for a period of two years following his or 
her return from a leave of absence. 

Teachers returning from a leave of absence will 
be reemployed at the salary provided in the sched- 


Intramural Sports. Building, University of Michigan, 
Showing the novel arrangement by 
which the Auxiliary Gymnasium is utilized for spec- 
tators during swimming events, —the wall which 
normally separates these two rooms being lifted by 
means of motor and counter weights. 

This photograph was taken at the official opening of 
the Natatorium on February 2nd when teams from 
the Universities of Indiana and Michigan met. 

The spectators are seated on DETROIT ATLAS 
PORTABLE BLEACHER SEATS specially de- 
signed to permit a clear view of the entire pool for 
every person present. 


Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. Please send booklet and quote us on: 


Tiers High 








ule, but their assignment to a definite position is 
subject to the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent. 


ALLOWS FOR SICK LEAVE 


—Sharpsville, Pa. The school board has recently 
adopted a new plan governing sick leaves for 
members of the teaching staff. 

Under the plan, teachers will be allowed full pay 
for five days’ absence, due to personal illness or 
death in the immediate family. Absence allowances 
will be cumulative, and days not used during the 
year will be at the disposal of the teacher the 
following year, in addition to the usual five days. 
The total accumulation of days may not exceed 
twenty. 

The plan in operation has proved most success- 
ful. The number of absences has been fewer than 
in any previous year, and the teachers feeling that 
they have insurance against a serious case of sick- 
ness, have not taken advantage of the five days’ 
pay leave. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—Kent, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
new clause to be included in the contracts of all 
teachers. The clause provides that the marriage of 
a teacher previous to or immediately following the 
signing of a teaching contract -will void the agree- 
ment. Any teacher who marries during the school 
vear will be retained only at the discretion of the 
board members. 

—Cheyenne, Wyo. A distinctly forward step has 
been taken by the school board in placing junior- 
high-school teachers upon the same salary basis as 
senior-high-school teachers. The change has been 
effected with very little additional expense, since 
the transfer was made to the step on the high- 
school schedule above the salary which would be 
the salary of the junior-high-school teachers next 
vear. The junior-high-school teachers will hereafter 
proceed on the high-school schedule. 

For a number of years, the junior-high-school 
teachers have been working under the same require- 
ments as the senior-high-school teachers, and _ it 
was the opinion of the board members that they 
should in justice be placed on the same salary 
schedule. 
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Spring-time! 
Play-time! 
Motoring-time! 


Crowded playgrounds and increased traffic 


emphasize the need for fence protection 


With the new vigor of spring in their blood, children 
romp and play with careless abandon that leaves no 
room for thought of danger. Protect them with Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence, America’s standard playground pro- 
tection. It keeps children out of the streets, keeps autos 
out of the playground. Centralizes entrances so chil- 
. dren can be escorted through traffic. 


Our own trained men will make a quick, neat installa- 
tion and guarantee a properly erected fence that will be 
attractive and give years of life-saving protection. We 
will be glad to send a Cyclone representative to help 





A . . . 

1 you with the fencing problems for your school. Wire, 
f write, or phone nearest offices. 

1 We also make wire window guards, skylight guards, 

e and sectional partitions for schools and gymnasiums. 

8 . CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corporation 
Main Offices: Waukegan, IIL 


n 
; Works and Offices: North Chicago, IIl., Greensburg, Ind., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., 
- Fort Worth, Texas, Tecumseh, Mich., Oakland, Calif., Portland, Oregon 


Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Cincinnati, Dallas, 


L 

ye Des Moines, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla., Kansas 

+t City, Mo., Milwaukee, Mineola, N. Y., Minneapolis, Mount Vernon, N. Y., Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, Providence, R. I., St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. 

' All chain link fence is not Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Cyclone. This nameplate Calif., Portland, Oregon, Seattle, Wash. 

1 identifies the genuine 


Cyclone Fence. 









REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 


Cyclone ence—— 
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Stewart for counsel. 


505 Stewart Block 


For more than 40 years, the fencing of school 

property — school grounds, stadia, athletic fields — 
has been an important part of Stewart business. The 
experience thus gained enables the House of Stewart 
not only to supply high-grade iron or wire fence in 
great variety, but also to render a valuable service 
both as consultants on fence problems and as erec- 
tors of good fence. It will cost you nothing to ask 


Have you the Catalog—or shall we send it? 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 


Srqwere | 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 








Cincinnati, Ohio 








TEACHERS 
SALARIES 


ITHACA’S NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 

Improved Single Scale for All Schools 

The board of education of Ithaca, N. Y., revised 

its salary schedules several times in recent years. 
Recently several amendments were made upon rec- 
ommendations of Supt. F. D. Boynton, and the 
schedule finally adopted is as follows: 

1. Normal-school graduates without teaching 
experience. Minimum salary, $1,100. Three 
annual increments at $100 each, six at $75, 
one at $50. Maximum salary based upon 
service only, $1,900. 

2. College graduates, without teaching experi- 
ence, with A.B. or B.S. degree. Minimum 
salary, $1,200. Three annual increments at 
$100 each, six at $75, one at $50. Maximum 
salary based upon service only, $2,150. 

3. College graduates, without teaching experi- 
ence, having the M.A. or M.S. degree in 
course covering subjects taught. Minimum 
salary, $1,350. Three annual increments of 
$100 each, six at $75, one at $50. Maximum 
salary based upon service only, $2,150. 

4. Specialized departments— 

a) Commercial School Director. A.B., or B.S. 
degree and not less than three years 
experience required. Minimum salary, $1,- 
800. Ten annual increments: four at $100, 
five at $75, one at $50. Maximum salary 
based upon service only, $2,626. 

Assistant teachers as per schedules 1, 
2, or 3, above. 

b) Drawing, Free-hand Director. A.B., or 
B.S. degree and not less than three years 
experience required. Minimum salary, $1,- 
800. Ten annual increments; four at $100, 
five at $75, one at $50. Maximum salary 
based upon service only, $2,625. 

Assistant teachers as per schedules 1, 
2, or 3, as above. 

c) Health Education Director. A.B., or B.S. 
degree and not less than three years 
experience required. Minimum salary, $1,- 
800. Ten annual increments; four at $100, 








five at $75, one at $50. Maximum salary 

based upon service only, $2,625. 
Assistant teachers as per schedules 1, 
2, or 3, as above. 

d) Industrial Arts Director. A.B., or B.S. 
degree and not less than three years 
experience required. Minimum salary, $1,- 
800. Ten annual increments; four at $100, 
five at $75, one at $50. Maximum salary 
based upon service only, $2,625. 

Assistant teachers. Minimum salary, $1,- 
600. Ten annual increments: four at 
$100, five at $75, one at $50. Maximum 
salary based upon service only, $2,425. 

e) Household Arts Director. A.B. or B.S. 
degree and not less than three years 
experience required. Minimum salary, $1,- 
800. Four annual increments at $100, five 
at $75, one at $50. Maximum salary based 
upon service only, $2,625. 

Assistant teachers as per schedules 1, 
2, or 3, as above. 


f) Instrumental Music Director. Mus. B., 
A.B. or B.S. degree and not less than 
three years experience required. Minimum 
salary, $1,800. Ten annual increments: 
four at $100, five at $75, one at $50. 
Maximum salary based upon service only, 
$2,625. 

Assistant teachers as per schedules 1, 
2, or 3, as above. 

9) Vocal Music Director. Mus. B., A.B., or 
B.S. degree and not less than three years 
experience required. Minimum salary, $1.- 
800. Ten annual increments: four at $100, 
five at $75, one at $50. Maximum salary 
based upon service only, $2,625. 

Assistant teachers as per schedules 1, 
2, or 3, as above. 

h) Librarians as per schedules 1, 2, or 3 
above. (Not eligible for advanced study 
increments. ) 


Salaries of Teachers in 67 Cities over 
100,000 Population 


The department of research of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in its latest circular No. 12, 
1928, shows the findings in a study of the salaries 
of teachers and in 67 cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion during the school year 1928-29. The basic data 
for the study was collected by a questionnaire 
issued in October, 1928, to 2,800 city-school systems, 
to which 67 of the 68 cities replied. 


In the study of salaries of teachers, elementary 
teachers of Los Angeles had a minimum of $1,400 
and a maximum of $2,440, with a median salary 
of $1,964; senior-high-school teachers had a mini- 
mum of $1,800 and a maximum of $3,040, with a 
median salary of $2,312. 


Elementary teachers in Washington, D. C., had 
a minimum of $1,400 and a maximum of $2,600, 
with a median salary of $2,206; junior-high-school 
teachers had a minimum of $1,600 and a maximum 
of $3,200, with a median salary of $2,345; senior- 
high-school teachers had a minimum of $1,600 and 
a maximum of $3,200, with a median salary of 
$2,814. 


Elementary teachers of Louisville, Ky., had a 
minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $3,000, with 
a median salary of $1,489; junior-high-school 
teachers had a minimum of $1,200 and a maximum 
of $3,000, with a median salary of $1,655; senior- 
high-school teachers had a minimum of $1,200 and 
a maximum of $3,000, with a median salary of 
$2,118. 


In Baltimore, Md., the elementary teachers had 
a minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,200, 
with a median of $1,619; junior-high-school teach- 
ers had a minimum of $1,450 and a maximum of 
$2,600, with a median salary of $1,868; senior- 
high-school teachers had a minimum of $1,500 and 
a maximum of $3,000, with a median salary of 
$2,551. 

In Boston, the elementary teachers had a mini- 
mum of $1,248 and a maximum of $2,304, with a 
median salary of $2,304; the junior-high-school 
teachers had a minimum of $1,344 and a maximum 
of $2,400, with a median of $2,400; the senior- 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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The Elk’s Temple at 
Jackson, Michigan, is one 
of the many forward- §], 

re looking institutions now 9} |? 
using Sani-Dri Hair Dri- 
ers in their swimming 
department. 


Sani-DAi 


The Modern Hair Drier 








And here is the beauti- 

ful swimming tank in 

the Elk’s Temple, where 

the many members ben- 7% 
efit from the Sani-Dri 
Hair Drier at the finish 

of each swim. 








HE problem of promoting better health and 

greater sanitation is solved. SANI-DRI Hair 

Drier is the answer. Many schools and municipal 

institutions have already adopted this modern—correct 
method of drying. 





SANI-DRI prevents colds after a swim or shower and 
eliminates the source of more serious ills. SANI-DRI 
speeds the drying—dries in one-third the time of the 
ordinary hair drier, thus relieving congestion in the 
lavatory or shower rooms. 


SANI-DRI is a great aid to better health, for it is 
quicker, more thorough and more sanitary than any 
other method of hair drying. Is it any wonder that 
forward-looking institutions are installing SANI-DRI 
Hair Driers? Make it your business to know why. 
Mail the coupon today. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


Electrical Division 





a ; NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
i MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
f ee ee ee eS ST ee hs 





, CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
- Electrical Division, North Chicago, IIl. 
eisai ss uae Suede bine Gudeubeids coe aien ehh becandatbdedenens OS... vuipiiniinssy medida main inela tle ee mec cd 
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ii Quickly bought 
y Long sections~ 






iS 
wdan 


demand. , 
New Safe ty 
Tiny Tots do\need 


PAGE Prot ec tion 


\\= Xa \ 
axis. an \ 
HILDREN can be kept out \ 4 Investigate! Page Fabric avail 
° e ° - ‘ble i d < o 
of the street — discipline  °~ ‘nz wire— no painting — re 
1 


duced maintenance — lifetime 


can be simplified. It is natural s rvice. 


y Quickly installed , for children to stay in a Page 
° protected playground. 
flexible — it 


53 Service Plants erect fence 
cannot br COR_ everywhere. Plans—estimates 


Armco drainage durability and —erection assistance — what- 
dependability are easily obtained 


Quickly hauled 
Light in 
weight 








ever you require for eith 
for your school grounds and ath- r y ‘ q - Pag ° 
letic fields because of the sim- Chain Link or Wrought Iron 
plicity of Armco perforated iron fence. Write for name and ad- 
. * . * e e rr) Li ” b+ 
PPS SI BE Let us give you dress — no obligation. Page vdenie hes “for educators 
complete information. — ‘ on beautifying and protecting 
P ie Fence Association, 215 N. Mich- property. 
tmco culverts and drains are e j 1 
Seneuhadtarih from the Armco igan Ave., Dept. 203, Chicago, \ 
Ingot Iron of The American Rolling ° ° \ \ Qe 
Mill Company and always bear Illinois. \) \2 
its brand. Vee a 
ARMCO CULVERT MERS. ASSOCIATION AX 
Middletown, Ohio 7 
nation~wide service \ 






through fi irst 
53 service plants ¢since 1883 


, Americas 
wire fence 


CHAIN LINK—GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


€ 1929, A.C.M.A. 


PIPE PAGEFENCE 
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—the convenience of the student 
—the needs of the instructor 
—the requirements of the school 







ment. 
comfortable. 


room without crowding pupils. 






during the day. 











on all tables is durable and attractive. 


it is moderately priced. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago Office 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Room 1511 









Greensboro, N. C. Little Rock 





Each student has private drawer or drawer and compart- 
Table tops are adjustable to make drawing positions 
Each table is built to use a minimum amount of 


Each table is arranged to accommodate several students 
They are ruggedly built of tough, 
soned wood and will stand years of hard use. 
tightly fitted and secured—they will not come loose. The finish 
From every angle you 
will find the Kewaunee Line a quality line—and best of all 


Minneapolis Houston Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Spokane Los Angeles Denver Phoenix 
Kansas City El Paso Baton Rouge Columbus ; 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Des Moines Philadelphia 


Portland, Ore. 


Kewaunee Makes a Quality Line of 


Mechanical Drawing 
and Art Tables 


In designing the well known Kewaunee line of Mechanical 
Drawing and Art Tables, we have kept in mind 


well sea- 
All joints are 


Write for our Complete Art and Drawing Table Catalog. 


EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco 





Kewaunee Drawing Table No. 
205, for 8 students. Four com- 
partments open to the front and 
four to the rear, holding draw- 
ing boards and other equipment. 
A very economical desk. 








Kewaunee Art Table No. 400, 
for 6 students. Provides per- 
pendicular private compartments, 
opening in front, for boards, in- 
struments, and materials, and 
six individual drawers for in- 
struments, tools, etc. 





Kewaunee Mechanical Drawing 
Table No. 225, for 6 students. 
Each student has his own pri- 
vate drawer, with individual key. 
Compartment on left for draw- 
ing boards. Used in many high 
schools. 
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high-school teachers had a minimum of $1,728 and 
a maximum of $3,888, with a median salary of 
$2,982. 

In Detroit, Mich., the elementary teachers had 
a minimum of $1,500 and a maximum of $2,400, 
with a median salary of $1,964; the junior-high- 
school teachers had a minimum of $1,700 and a 
maximum of $3,200, with a median salary of $2,- 
637; the senior-high-school teachers had a minimum 
of $1,700 and a maximum of $3,200, with a median 
salary of $2,812. 

In St. Louis, the elementary teachers had a 
minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,700, with 
a median salary of $2,428; the junior-high-school 
teachers had a minimum of $1,400 and a maximum 
of $3,200, with a median salary of $2,526; the 
senior-high-school teachers had a minimum of $1,- 
600 and a maximum of $44,000, with a median 
salary of $3,233. 

In Omaha, Nebr., the elementary teachers had a 
minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,100, with 
a median salary of $2,112; the senior-high-school 
teachers had a minimum of $1,400 and a maximum 
of $2,400, with a median salary of $2,399. 

In New York City, the elementary teachers had 
a minimum of $1,608 and a maximum of $3,144, 
with a median salary of $2,922; the junior-high- 
school teachers had a minimum of $2,040 and a 
maximum of $3,600, with a median salary of $3,- 
600; the senior-high-school teachers had a minimum 
of $2,148 and a maximum of $4,404, with a median 
salary of $3,809. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the elementary teachers had 
a minimum of $1,400 and a maximum of $3,500, 
with a median salary of $2,404; the junior-high- 
school teachers had a minimum of $1,400 and a 
maximum of $3,500, with a median salary of $2,- 
453; the senior-high-school teachers had a minimum 
of $1,400 and a maximum of $3,500, with a median 
salary of $2,977. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the elementary teachers had 
a minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,880, 
with a median salary of § $2,252; the junior-high- 
school teachers had a minimum of $1,350 and a 
maximum of $3,240, with a median salary of $2,- 
300; the senior-high-school teachers had a minimum 
of $1,500 and a maximum of $3,600, with a median 
Salary of $3,032. 


In Philadelphia, the elementary teachers had a 
minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,400, with 
a median salary of $2,080; the junior-high-school 
teachers had a minimum of $1,800 and a maxi- 
mum of $2,800, with a median salary of $2,321; 
the senior-high-school teachers had a minimum. of 
$1,800 and a maximum of $3,600, with a median 
salary of $3,183. 

In Pittsburgh, the elementary teachers had a 
minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,000, with 
a median salary of $2,000; the junior-high-school 
teachers had a minimum of $1,800 and a maximum 
of $2,800, with a median salary of $1,800; the 
senior-high-school teachers had a minimum of $1,- 
800 and a maximum of $3,600, with a median 
salary of $3,238. 

In Seattle, Wash., the elementary teachers had 
a minimum of $1,300 and a maximum of $2,500, 
with a median salary of $2,112; the junior-high- 
school teachers had a minimum of $1,500 and a 
maximum of $2,400, with a median salary of $1,- 
794; the senior-high-school teachers had 2 mini- 
mum of $1,600 and a maximum of $2,700, with 
a median salary of $2,384. 


In Spokane, the elementary teachers had a mini- 
mum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,150, with a 
median salary of $1,747; the junior-high-school 
teachers had a minimum of $1,500 and a maximum 
of $2,150, with a median salary of $1,880; the 
senior-high-school teachers had a minimum of $1,- 
500 and a maximum of $2,150, with a median 
salary of $2,038. 

The highest minimum salary was $1,700, and 
the highest maximum was $3,500 for elementary 
teachers; the highest minimum salary for junior- 
high-school teachers was $1,700, and the highest 
maximum salary was $3,500; the highest minimum 
salary for senior-high-school teachers was $2,200, 
and the highest maximum salary was $3,900. 


PITTSBURGH BOARD COMMENDS CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE 
—The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently received a report of the citizens’ committee 
on teachers’ salaries, which contains recommenda- 
tions for an equitable solution of the teachers’ 
salary problem. 


In its report, the committee made four distinct 
recommendations which are intended to form the 
basis of a fair and satisfactory salary schedule. 
These are as follows: 


1. An adequate financial reward based on merit 


for teachers whose service has been conspicuously 
strong. 


2. A percentage limitation, involving a selected 


group of teachers whose ability, training, and 
experience has been above the standard. 


3. The adoption of a practical and workable 
plan of administration. 


4. The establishment of a fair balance between 
the economic need of the average teacher, and the 
economic taxpaying ability of the taxpayers. 


The board has approved the general plan of the 
committee for the revision of teachers’ salaries and 
will seek the necessary legislation to carry the plan 
into execution. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


—Somerville, Mass. The school board has given 
increases in salary to the superintendent of schools, 
the assistant superintendent, and the principals of 
the junior high school. The board has also fixed the 
basal maximum salary of the junior-high-school 
vice-principals at $2,500, and the minimum salary 
of married men elected to permanent teacherships 
at $1,500 per year. 


The salary of Supt. E. W. Ireland has been set 
at $6,000 per year, or an increase of $500, and a 
similar increase in salary has been given to Asst. 
Supt. W. P. Sweet, making his salary $4,000 per 
year. 

The maximum salary of junior-high-school princi- 
pals was raised from $3,300 to $3,500, and princi- 
pals now receiving the maximum were given an in- 
crease of $100, beginning January 1, and another 
increase of $100 beginning January 1, 1930. 

—Naugatuck, Conn. The school board has denied 
a request of the local teachers’ association for 
salary increases based on years of service. 


—tThe teachers of Sacramento, Calif., have peti- 
tioned the board of education to continue the 
twelve months’ salary payment. Owing to the fact 
that the board has encountered some difficulty in 
making both ends meet. A return to the ten-pay- 
ment plan has been suggested. 


—Terryville, Conn. The school board has allowed 
the teaching staff a ten days’ sick leave with pay 
during the school year. Under the former plan, 
teachers were required to pay the substitute em- 
ployed during their absence. 
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Furniture 





Laboratory and Library 





INSTRUCTOR'S 
DESK. 


1200 


Practical for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agricultural 
laboratories. Equipped with 
four drawers, cupboard, sup- 
port rods, sink, water and 
gas cocks, 


YOU BUILD FOR TOMORROW'S 
NEEDS ... EQUIP LIKEWISE 


In Peterson Furniture only quality ma- 
terials, modern approved designs and 
skilled assemblage are used. 


Our COMPLETE NEW CATALOG 
of laboratory, library, domestic science, 
vocational equipment will be sent to 
school official or architect upon request. 


Over 
thirty-seven years of laboratory and 
library equipment building is your 
guarantee of long satisfactory service. 





and ZINE 
3 L-5042 Nagazine 
any Especially designed for the 


children’s department of the 
Library. It has five con- 
veniently arranged compart- 
ments. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INc. 


pi Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. ’ 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


1222-34 Fullerton Av 


New York 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ADJUSTS TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
approved salary lists A and C, prepared by the 
superintendent, and covering salaries for day 
schools and civil service, and salary adjustments 
for teachers, principals, and supervisors. The 
schedule which was prepared in accordance with a 
plan of the board adopted in December, 1928, 
provides that teachers in Class One and Class 
Two, who are beyond the schedule for the classifi- 
cation, shall remain at the present salary until 
such a time as the present maximum teachers 
reach this position on the schedule. After that time 
the present maximum teachers and those now above 
the maximum will advance on a parity to the 
maximum in the new schedule. The schedule is as 
follows: 


Illustrative 

Class One Sept. Sept. Jan. 

1927 1928 1929 

BE WABI ssc vcccsscessssscee 2,000 2,000 $2,100 
BE WBBM GM ..0.0ci.ccccscccsice 2,100 2,100 2,100 
At MAaxiMUM...........e 2,250 2,250 2,250 
BE DATA OI 6.cc cise ccccsecceece 2,350 2,350 2,350 
Class Two Sept Sept Jan. 

1927 1928 1929 

AE MAZIMUM sir. scsccsrcccssesee $2,500 $2,500 $2,600 
BE MERI G ..cccccecscsesieiens 2,550 2,550 2,600 
BAS. TAG I vccs csscccsccssceses 2,600 2,600 2,600 
BE MAB svc csccsscescsseses 2,650 2,650 2,650 
BE DOT sicciccsssverisssvves 2,700 2,700 2,700 


TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE AND SICK- 


Grand Rapids 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


enue 


Distributors in: 


Minneapolis 
Houston 


Kent, O. 


Dallas Omaha 








qualifications for teachers in the elementary schools. 
The plan provides for a minimum salary of $1,000 
per year for teachers who have had at least two 
years of normal training or the equivalent, with 
annual increases of $50, until the maximum salary 


is reached. 


A maximum salary of $1,500 has been provided 
for teachers in the first eight grades who have had 


two years of normal 


training or the equivalent. 


The annual increases are given in recognition of 


the professional growth 


of teachers and their 


interest and participation in community affairs. 


ADOPT SALARY 


INCREASES FOR NEW 


YORK CITY BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION 

The board of education of New York City has 
adopted a resolution providing for salary incre- 
ments of $220,000 to be given to the several mem- 





Schedules 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
1929 1930 1931 1932 
$2,150 $2,250 $2,350 $2,400 
2,150 2,250 2,350 2,400 
2,250 2,250 2,350 2,400 
2,350 2,350 2,350 2,400 
Sept. Sept. Sept. 
1929 1930 1931 
$2,650 $2,750 $2,800 
2,650 2,750 2,800 
2,650 2,750 2,800 
2,650 2,750 2,800 
2,700 2,750 2,800 

bers of the bureau of school construction and 


Richmond, Va. 
Baton Rouge 


LEAVE BENEFITS AT KENT, OHIO 

The school board of Kent, Ohio, at a recent meet- 
ing, adopted a resolution providing for twenty days’ 
sick leave each year. The plan which is cumulative 
in operation, became effective on February 4. 

Under the new plan, each teacher in the schools 
is entitled to two days’ sick leave each month, or a 
total of twenty days each year, without loss of pay. 
Where the teacher has not been absent for a year, 
the twenty days or unused portion of the same will 
be allowed to accumulate for a total not exceeding 
sixty days within a period of three years. The ac- 
cumulated days may be used by the teacher in a 
case of prolonged illness. 

Where a teacher has been in the school system 
three years or more, the plan will allow the three 
immediately preceding years to count as cumulative 
years, the twenty days or unused portion being 
figured on these years. 

The board also adopted a salary schedule and 


maintenance. The employees of the bureau did not 
share in the original distribution of the $14,000,- 
000 salary increments voted the teachers and 
clerical employees a year ago because of a reorgan- 
ization of the department. 

The salary increments fall into three classifica- 
tions. One group, including the deputy superin- 
tendents, the engineers, and the chiefs of divisions, 
receive increases ranging from $300 to $1,500. A 
second group, consisting of draftsmen will receive 
$300 a year more, and those on the lower schedule, 
including junior draftsmen, inspectors, and others, 
will receive $240 more yearly. 

Increases in the flat rates for the executive offi- 
cials of the bureau are as follows: 

Chief of checking division, new salary $10,000; old 
salary, $7,500. as 

Deputy superintendents of buildings, new salary $7,- 
500; old salary, $6,500. 

Chief of electrical division, new salary, $6,300; old 
salary, $5,500. 5 

Assistant chief of the electrical division, new salary, 
$4,740; old salary, $4,200. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Kansas City 
Denver 


Lae 


Assistant chief of heating and ventilating division, 
i esleipat Wied at aealeaty’ dition 
7403 old salary $4,200" ary division, new salary $4,- 
BP nn division, new salary $4,500: old 

Chief clerk, new salary $7,500; old salary $6,500. 

Phe increases in salary will be financed through 
an issue of $85,000 in corporate stock to pay in- 
creases for the year 1928, and an additional $135.- 
000 in corporate stock to cover the increments in 
the 1929 payroll. 


DR. EDMONSON BECOMES DEAN 

—Pror. J. B. EpmMonson, formerly head of the 
department of secondary education and director of 
university inspection of high schools for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has recently been appointed 
dean of the school of education of the same institu- 
tion. Professor Edmonson succeeds Mr. Allan S. 
Whitney, who has been on leave of absence, and 
whose resignation becomes effective at the close 
of the school year. 

Professor Edmonson, the new dean, who possesses 
a wide knowledge of school administrative work, 
enjoys an extended acquaintance among schoolmen 
in Michigan. He received his bachelor’s degree from 
Michigan in 1906, and his doctorate degree was 
obtained from the University of Chicago in 1915. 

Professor Edmonson was appointed inspector of 
high schools in 1915, and twelve years later he was 
named as director of the division. In addition to 
his duties at the University, Professor Edmonson 
has also served as secretary of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

The question of sending the superintendent of 
schools to the N. E. A. Convention held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was raised at the Portland, Oregon, 
board-of-education meeting. 

“We are attending too many conventions,” said 
J. O. Baily, a member of the board. “I question 
the value of a convention outside of the advertis- 
ing that comes to the city whose representatives 
attend.” 

“Cities which are not represented at such a 
convention are not in the running,” said Charles 
A. Rice, superintendent, when he was asked to state 
his opinion on the matter. “They are out of it 
from the standpoint of the superintendent himself 
and from the standpoint of the schools. Such a 
convention is six days of hard work, and the rep- 
resentative is busy from early morning until mid- 
night.” 
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Where quiet is essential; 
silence can be assured. 


MEDART 


NOISELESS STEEL LOCKERS 


Silenced doors. No matter how hard 
they may be slammed, they. never 
bang .... they can’t bang. They are 
silent........... noiseless. Medart 
Steel Locker Catalog sent on request. 


MEDART 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 3530 DeKALB ST., ST. LOUIS 





Since 1873—Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, 
Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for the Home Playground. 
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SPECIFICATION 
SANITATION 


No chance for 
Contamination 


Freedom trom infection—after all that is 
the paramount consideration of every school 
superintendent when selecting drinking foun- 
tains. All over the country Halsey Taylor 
fountains are recognized as the most sanitary 
made. No servicing problems, no chance for 
children to squirt the water, no necessity of 


contact between lips and projector. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 
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YESHIVA COLLEGE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Halsey Taylor Fountains throughout) 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


Drinking Sountains. 





Cincinnati Adopts Salary List for 
School Employees 


The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
worked out a salary schedule applicable to the 
employees of the school system, outside of those 
engaged in the professional service. In adopting the 
schedule the board reserves to itself the right to 
amend the same or withdraw it at any time. The 
schedule contains the following: 

L. Acevuntant, $2,100, $2,280, $2,460, $2,640, 
$2,820 per annum. 

2.  Athletic-field caretaker, $1,440, $1,560, $1,- 
680 per annum. 

3. Attendance officer, $1,500, $1,620, $1,740, 
$1,860, $1,980 for ten months’ service. 

4. Bath attendant, $3,50, $3.75, $4 per day. 

5. Book mender, $3.20, $3.40, $3.60 per day. 

6. Bookroom supervisor, $1,500,$1,620, $1,740, 
$1,860 per annum. 

7.  Building-construction superintendent, $2,- 
700, $2,880, $3,060, $3,240, $3,420 per annum. 

8. Building-trades handyman, 524 cents, 574 
cents, 624 cents per hour. 

9. Carpenter, $1.374 per hour; $2,460, $2,580, 
$2,700 per annum. 

10. Chauffeur, $4.80, $5.20, $5.60 per day. 

11. Chief clerk, $3,000, $3,240, $3,480, $3,720 
per annum. 

12. Cleaner, $3.20, $3.40, $3.60, $3.80 per day. 

13. Cook, $2 per day. 

14. Dental assistant, $900, $1,020, $1,140, $1,- 
260 per annum. 

15. Dental hygienist, $1,380, $1,500, $1,620, $1,- 
740 per annum. 

16. Dental operator, $2,040, $2,160, $2,280, $2,- 
400 per annum. 

17. Dental supervisor, $2,400 per annum for 
half-time service. 

18. Education secretary, $1,140, $1,320, $1,500, 
$1,680, $1,860 per annum. 

19. Electrical repairman, 65 cents, 674 cents, 
70 cents per hour; $1,440, $1,560, $1,680 per annum. 

20. Electrical worker, $1.374 per hour; $2,460, 
$2,580, $2,700 per annum. 

es. Garage man, $3.60, $4, $4.40 per day. 


22. General-construction foreman, $1.40 per 
hour. 
23. General labor foreman, 724 cents, 774 cents, 


824 cents, 874 cents per hour. 


24. Glazier, $1.314 per hour; $1,980, $2,100, 
$2,220 per annum. 

25. Head storekeeper, 
$2,160 per annum. 

26. Industrial-arts assistant, 25 cents, 30 cents, 
35 cents per hour. 

27a. Janitor (administration 
$4.20, $4.40, $4.60 per day. 

27b. Janitors (school buildings), see end of list. 

28. Junier account clerk, $1,140, $1,260, $1,- 
380, $1,500 per annum. 

29. Junior clerk, $1,020, $1,140, $1,260, 
380 per annum. 

30. Junior school 
$1,140 per annum. 

31. Junior stenographer, $1,020, $1,140, $1,260, 
$1,380 per annum. 

32a. Junior stenographer (Coop.) with two 
years of high school or its equivalent, $10 per week. 

326. Junior stenographer (Coop.) with four 
years of high school or its equivalent, $12 per week. 

33. Junior typist, $960, $1,080, $1,200, $1,320 
per annum. 

34. Millwright, 
annum. 

35. Night-school clerk, $2 per night. 

36. Painter, $1.314 per hour; $1,980, $2,100, 
$2,220 per annum. 

3i. Painter foreman, $1.35, $1.40 per hour. 

38. Plumber and pipefitter, $1.25 per hour; 
$2,460, $2,580, $2,700 per annum. 

39. Plumber and pipefitter helper, 60 cents, 
624 cents, 65 cents, 674 cents per hour. 

40. Secretary to superintendent of schools, $1,- 
800, $1,920, $2,040, $2,160, $2,280 per annum. 

41. Senior account clerk, $1,620, $1,740, $1,- 
860, $1,980 per annum. 

42. Senior clerk, $1,500, $1,620, $1,740, $1,- 
860 per annum. 

43. Senior school-building engineman, 
$7.40, $7.70, $8 per day. 

44. Senior school clerk, $1,260, $1,380, $1,500, 
$1,620, $1,740, $1,860 per annum. 

45. Senior social investigator, $1,620, $1,740, 
$1,860, $1,980 per annum. 

46. Senior statistical clerk, $1,560, $1,680, $1,- 
800, $1,920 per annum. 


$1,800, $1,920, $2,040, 


buildings), $4, 


clerk, $780, $900, $1,020, 


$2,340, $2,520, $2,700 


+ 


per 


$7.10, 


I 


v 
AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 
Stream is always at practical drink- 
ing height, lips need never touch the 
two-stream projector! 
SAFETY FIRST! 


47. Senior stenographer, $1,440, $1,560, $1,680, 
$1,800 per annum. 

48. Senior typist, $1,440, $1,560, $1,680, $1,- 
800 per annum. 

49. Statistical 
week. 

50. Stockhandler, 
per day. 

51. Storeskeeper, $1,440, $1,560, $1,680, 
S00 per annum. 

52. Supervising book mender, $3.60, $3.80, $4 
per day. 

53. Supervisor of school heating, $2,880, $3,120, 
$3,360, $3,600 per annum. 

54. Telephone operator, $960, $1,080, $1,200, 
$1,320 per annum. . 

55. Temperature regulation mechanic, $2,340, 
$2,520, $2,700 per annum. 

56.  Tinsmith and sheet-metal worker, $1.224 per 
hour; $2,280, $2,400, $2,520 per annum. 

57.  Tinsmith and sheet-metal worker helper, 
574 cents, 60 cents, 624 cents, 654 cents per hour. 

58.  Toolroom attendant, 25 cents per hour. 

59. Truck driver, $4.60, $5, $5.40 per day. 

60. Watchman, $3.25, $3.50, $3.75 per day. 


clerk (Coop.), $20, $25 per 


$3.40, $3.80, $4.20, $4.60 


$1,- 


Adopt Salary Schedule for Lunchroom 
Employees 

Upon the recommendation of the superintendent 
of schools, the board of education of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has adopted a new salary schedule for lunch- 
room employees. The schedule provides for mini- 
mum and maximum salaries, with definite annual 
increases up to the maximum for each group. The 

schedule is arranged in two groups as follows: 

Annual 


Senior high schools Schedule Increment 
Managers $1,200—$2,000 $100 
Utility men 720— 800 40 
Cooks 560— 800 40 
Assistant cooks 520— £560 40 
Helpers 440— 480 40 

Junior high schools 
Women in charge $ 560—$1,000 $ 40 
Assistant cooks 520— 560 40 
Helpers 440— 480 40 


—The board of education of Wichita, Kans., has 
created the position of assistant superintendent, in 
charge of secondary education, with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. L. W. Brooks to the office. Mr. Brooks 
will have under his direction all the curriculum 
studies, as well as the revision and general super- 
vision of instruction for the intermediate and senior 
high schools. 
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Quality 


See A Durabilt Sample Before You Buy 


Durabilt Steel Lockers, which for years 
have been in great demand because of their 
sturdiness, durability and fine finishes, are 
even more desirable now because of the 
many outstanding improvements in design 
and construction which have recently been 
embodied. 


The leadership attained by Durabilt 
Lockers in the educational field is directly 
traceable to the satisfaction received from 
installations made for School Boards in 
leading cities throughout the country. 


Important mechanical features such as 
our Quiet Automatic Latching Device, Au- 
tomatic Locking Bar Release, Locking Fin- 
ger with Rubber Silencer, Full-looped, 
Five-knuckle “Strap” Hinges, and others, 
have been important factors in supplying 
that degree of satisfaction locker buyers 
receive from a Durabilt installation. 


As evidence of Durabilt’s willingness and 
ability to foresee the needs of locker users, 
constant improvements in the product are 
made well in advance of actual require- 
ments. For instance, Durabilt enjoys the 
distinction of being the first to adopt the 
use of Rubber Silencers on Steel Lockers 
as well as many other improvements in 
locker construction. 


There are more than a score of important 
construction developments in connection 
with Durabilt Lockers with which you, as 
a buyer, should be familiar. We, therefore, 
respectfully urge that you see a sample of 
the Improved Durabilt and let us quote on 
your requirements before you purchase. 
You can compare this locker with others, 
study the details of construction, check 
over our complete specifications and see for 
yourself that only Durabilt offers so many 
features of merit at such moderate cost. 


We have prepared a very comprehensive 
folder No. 6000 which will prove valuable 
in your investigation and consideration of 
Steel Lockers. A copy will gladly be sent 
without obligating you in any way. 

A Durabilt Sales Engineer is available to 
assist in the preparation of locker plans and 
specifications that will insure a satisfactory 
installation for you. Phone our Nearest 
Sales Office or write us direct at Aurora. 





The Improved Durabilt Locker. 








Improved Lock Finger with 
Rubber Silencer. 


Automatic Locking Bar 


Release. 


%0 better built thant Durabilt! 


Details of Quiet Automatic 
Latching Device. 


A Few of the Many 
Prominent Construction Features 


Rigid Door Frame.—1”x1”x%” hard steel 
angle uprights. 11%4”"x%” No. 14 gauge 
formed steel channel cross members se- 
curely joined to uprights at each end by two 
ve” counter-sunk head rivets, as riveting for 
this purpose is much stronger than weld- 
ing. (Since the strength of any locker is de- 
pendent on the rigidity of the door frame, 
it will pay you to look into this point care- 
fully when selecting locker equipment.) 
Scientifically Reinforced Door.—There are 
full-length tubular reinforcements on ver- 
tical edges of door, also hemmed flanges 
on both top and bottom of door. (No dan- 
ger of bottom flange of door being bent out 
of shape by stepping on it.) Corners of 
door are securely tied together by means of 
arc welding. 

Quiet Automatic Latching Device. — (No 
metal to metal contact when door is being 
closed.) This Patented, Tamper-proof Latch- 
ing Device is Concealed inside the vertical 
tubular reinforcement of door. 

Patented Stamped Steel (not cast) Straight- 
Lift Handle.—With curled grip which pro- 
vides ample space for comfortable hand- 
hold. 

Padlocking Attachment with Rubber Silenc- 
ers.— Arranged for use of any standard 
padlock; and in addition, is designed with 
two rubber silencers so that noise is prac- 
tically eliminated when handle is raised or 
lowered. es; 

Reinforced, full looped (metal formed com- 
pletely around pin), five-knuckle, Strap 
Hinge.—Attached to door with two Binder 
Head bolts, permits door to open approxi- 
mately 180 degrees. Three each on single 
tier and double tier standard lockers. The 
hinges are riveted to the door frame direct- 
ly opposite the lock fingers as this gives 
added security. Hinge pins are embedded 
in angle so they cannot be driven out, 
neither would the removing of hinge bolts 
make it possible to enter the locked locker 
without a key. 

Reinforcing Plate Under Hinge.—(This is 
a No. 14 gauge plate welded to inside of 
door which serves as an added protection 
against exceptionally rough treatment.) 
Improved Lock Fingers with Rubber Si- 
lencers,—which reduce noise from slamming 
of doors. 

Automatic Locking Bar Release.—(Closing 
of door automatically releases locking bar 
permitting it to quietly drop into locked 
position. ) 


Reinforced, Full-looped, Five- 
knuckle “Strap” Hinge. 





DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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CHICAGO 


Laboratory and Vocational Frrniture Division 


No. 570 


Chemical Laborato- 
ry Desk with Fume 
Hoods accommo- 
dating 16 students 
working in sections 
of eight. 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


809-810 Kimball Bldg., 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, 
Director of Sales. 


3] SCHOOL 


Schools and School Districts 
Public-school districts are mere agencies of state. 
Sheedy v. State, 118 Southern Reporter, 372, 

Miss. 

School-District Government 

Education is no part of local self-government 
inherent in municipalities in which school may be 
situated.—Van Fleet v. Oltman, 221 Northwestern 
Reporter, 299, 244 Michigan, 241. 

The Chicago board of education is held without 
legislative authority to pass rules that teachers 
over 70 years old shall be transferred to emeritus 
service at reduced salaries—Armstrong v. City of 
Chicago, 247 Illinois Appellate, 584, Ill. 

The rules of the Chicago board of education, 
transferring teachers over 70 years old to emeritus 
service, operate as removals (Cahill’s St. ¢. 122, 
pars. 154, 162, 187).—Armstrong v. City of Chi- 
cago, 247 Illinois Appellate, 584, Ill. 

The surety on a school treasurer’s bond is held 
not liable for the district’s funds lost as a result 
of a bank’s failure (Minn. general statutes of 1923, 
§§2836, 2837).—School Dist. No. 1, Itasca county, 
v. Alton, 221 Northwestern Reporter, 424, Minn. 

As regards the surety’s liability, evidence is 
sustained finding that school funds were lost as 
proximate result of failure of the depository bank. 
—School Dist. No. 1 of Itasca county, v. Alton, 
221 Northwestern Reporter, 424, Minn. 


School-District Taxation 

An issuance of bonds for the building of a school- 
house must be submitted at an election (Code of 
Georgia school laws, §§143, 145, amended by the 
Georgia acts of 1921, pp. 224, 227).—Fairburn 
School Dist. v. McLarin, 144 Southeastern Reporter, 
765, affirming judgment McLarin v. Fairburn 
School Dist., 136 Southeastern Reporter 107, 36 
Ga. App. 92. 

The registration lists of voters must show per- 
sons entitled to vote for a school-bond issue and 
determine the number of lawful votes necessary to 
authorize the bonds (Code of Georgia school laws, 

§143, 145, amended by the Georgia acts of 1921, 
pp. 224, 227; Ga. acts of 1911, p. 167, §2) —Fair- 
burn School Dist. v. McLarin, 144 Southeastern 





Established 1857 


Division of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


teporter 765, affirming judgment MecLarin v. Fair- 
burn School Dist., 136 Southeastern Reporter 107, 
36 Ga. App. 92. 

A vote for the issuance of bonds if insufficient to 
carry an election cannot be changed by the judge 
by striking the names of persons not qualified to 
register to support the approval of bonds (Code of 
Georgia school laws, §§143 and 145, amended by 
the Ga. acts of 1921, pp. 224, 227; Ga. acts of 


1911, p. 167, §2).—Fairburn School Dist. v. Me 
Larin, 144 Southeastern Reporter 765, affirming 


judgment McLarin v. Fairburn School Dist., 136 
Southeastern Reporter 107, 36 Ga. App. 92. 
Teachers 

High-school district trustees cannot employ a 
principal and teachers for longer terms than one 
vear (Calif. political code, §1617, sbd. 7, as 
amended, and sections 1741, 1793).—Godward vy. 
Board of Trustees of Mariposa County Union High 
School, 270 Pacific Reporter, 725, Calif. App. 

Pupils 

Children given over to the custody of charitable 
institutions are held residents of the school dis- 
trict in which the institution is located as regards 
the right to attend an outside high school (Iowa 
code of 1924, §4275).—Salem Independent School 
Dist. v. Kiel, 221 Northwestern Reporter, 519, 
Iowa. 

A provision of the statute for the board furnish- 
ing transportation for children two miles from the 
school is held to apply to an ordinary school dis- 
trict, and to be mandatory (Wisconsin statutes of 
1927, §40.34 (1).—Hein v. Luther, 221, North- 
western Reporter, 386, Wis. 

The only remedy for a school board’s failure to 
furnish children transportation is statutory; fur- 
nishing by parents at the district’s expense (Wis- 
consin statutes of 1927, §40.34 (1).—Hein v. 
Luther, 221 Northwestern Reporter, 386, Wis. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—The state department of public instruction of 
Wisconsin, in a recent ruling, points out that the 
law gives the electors of a school district full 
authority to vote to close a school and to provide 
for transportation and tuition to some other school. 
Where it appears that the school-district board has 
entered into a contract with a teacher prior to the 
annual school-district meeting, when it is voted 
to close the school, the teacher’s contract is 
canceled by order of the electors. 

Another ruling is to the effect that children who 
are given to maliciously annoying other pupils in 


306-308 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 





or about the schoolhouse, or school grounds, or on 
the road to and from school, will subject them- 
selves to court action. Under no circumstances may 
the teacher allow older pupils to annoy younger 
pupils by attempting to frighten them or any- 
thing of the kind. A teacher who knowingly permits 
such conduct in a school under her jurisdiction has 
no place in the schoolroom, and it should be the 
duty of the school-district board to see that 
malicious mistreatments of any kind do not oceur 
on the school premises. 

A third ruling holds that a child who fails to 
regularly attend school because the road is rend- 
ered impassable by storm or flood, is not delinquent 
under the provisions of the compulsory-attendance 
law. 

—Legislation that would give municipal autho- 
rities a voice in determining school expenditures is 
sought by the New York State Conference of 
Mayors at the present legislative session. At the 
present time in many cities, the boards of edu- 
cation have complete control of finances, while in 
other budgets and bond issues are presented only 
for final action to the city boards or officials, leav- 
ing them in the position of approving or dis- 
approving proposals recommended by the school 
authorities. 

In addition to having a voice in school-board 
sessions, the mayor’s conference asks that boards 
be required to use any surplus to reduce school 
budgets for the ensuing year; that a business 
manager be created under the supervision of the 
superintendent of education, and that the issuing 
of school bonds be systematized. 

—The state education department of Wisconsin 
has ruled that a board of education has no 
authority or power to impose a fine upon a teacher 
because the teacher failed to obey the rules and 
regulations laid down by the superintendent. The 
department also ruled that a board has no power 
to make a rule imposing a fine upon pupils because 
of some breach of discipline, or because of some 
accident that has occurred to school property. 


—The state legislature of Kansas has under 
consideration a new codification of school laws. The 
code was drawn up by the school-code commission 
which made a study of existing laws and formulated 
a plan for bringing order out of chaos. A feature 
of the code is a rearrangement of school support to 
throw the larger burden upon the state and county, 
and to provide for more equal educational oppor- 
tunities for each child in the state. 
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FURNITURE 


No. 2530 COMBINATION 
PHYSICS AND CHEM- 
ISTRY TABLE. Made 


of selected white oak 


—birch top, ebon- 


acid finish. This 
is one of many 


special designs de- 


veloped for our cus- 
tomers. Utility and 
athetdateee ante Cone 


bodied in every design. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


General Offices, Scientific \pparatus Factory and Warehouse 


1516 Orleans St., Chicago, U.S. A. 





CLOSING SCHOOLS ON ACCOUNT OF 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
Procedure Usually Dangerous 

The closing of schools during epidemics of con- 
tagious diseases is condemned by Dr. Frank W. 
Laidlaw, district health officer of New York State. 
Writing in the Health Officers’ Bulletin, Dr. Laid- 
law says: 

“The exercise of this ancient and time honored 
prerogative has not entirely passed into disuse. It 
is true that health officers, in these days, seldom 
puff up with authority and ‘order’ the closing of 
schools, as was common within the memory of 
most of us. Such an order, unless emanating from 
a board of health, has no force, but frequently those 
concerned do not know this and the ‘order’ stands, 
affording the health officer a great deal of satis- 
faction and increasing his reputation as a guardian 
of the public health. 

“At the present time, the ‘ordering’ is usually 
done by the board of education or the school trustee. 
Altogether too frequently, however, the health 
officer takes a sort of neutral position, stating that 
‘the state department of health does not want 
schools closed,’ leaving it to be inferred that if it 
were not for this desire on the part of the ‘state’ 
he would consider the closing to be efficacious. 


“If the school could be closed and stay closed 
until the end of the term, some benefit might be 
derived, but experience has shown that two weeks 
is about the limit of the closed period prescribed 
by the curbstone epidemiologists, and the public 
health experts assembled in solemn conclave about 
the corner grocery stove. 

“The vacation of two weeks is just about the 
right time to allow mild cases of certain diseases to 
develop and for the patients to recover sufficiently 
to return when school opens still capable of convey- 
ing the disease. Because the schools have been 
closed it is not usually known that these mild cases 
have occurred. Sometimes cases which are not so 
mild are also unknown, for closing schools and poor 
reports of communicable diseases go hand in hand 


teccerrerorraer, 


—any community where the school is liable to be 
closed on account of an outbreak is sure to be one 
in which cases are not well reported. 

“The school in session and properly supervised 
by a health officer, who means business, can be a 
valuable means of controlling an outbreak; and the 
health officer, who does not utilize the school dur- 
ing an outbreak of communicable disease of the 
type liable to be transmitted by school contact, is 
not much of a health officer. 

“In the first place keep in mind that outbreaks 
begin with one case. Don’t look with complacency 
upon one or two cases of scarlet fever and assure 
the public that ‘there is nothing to be alarmed 
about, the cases are very mild,’ and then get highly 
excited when a whole flock of cases appear later.” 
A STUDY OF VENTILATION IN THE NEW 

YORK SCHOOLS 

The New York Commission on Ventilation, in co- 

operation with the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Dem- 





PUPILS IN SCHOOL 104, NEW YORK CITY, WHO 
ARE TAKING PART IN THE STUDY 
OF VENTILATION. 


CA Mark of Service 


Recent Welch installations: 


University of Minnesota 
University of Illinois 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


/isconsin 


Factory repre- 
sentatives 1n all 
eatetalaniare eco 


Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse 
Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 





onstration, is conducting a study of classroom air 
circulation in Public Schools Nos. 99, 104, and 116 
in Manhattan, New York City, to determine what 
air conditions are best for the health of school 
children. 

The three schools chosen for the study have been 
especially equipped so that observations and com- 
parisons might be made under controlled conditions. 
Five grades, 2A to 6B inclusive, were selected. A 
total of forty classrooms have been used. The rooms 
were chosen in couples for ease in comparison, each 
couple having pupils of the same grade, with age, 
sex, and nationality as nearly alike as possible. 
Each pair of rooms has the same exposure to the 
points of the compass and the same sunlight. 

Under the plan in operation, the children in each 
room are examined daily, particular attention being 
given to the detection of respiratory diseases. A 
special physician has been assigned for this service, 
and four nurses are on regular duty. A list is kept 
of the children who have colds or other respiratory 
affections, and a record is also kept of those who 
are absent. Records are kept not only of the health 
of the 1600 children observed, but of the tempera- 
ture and air circulation of the rooms. At the end 
of the year, the correlation between these records 
of ventilation and health conditions will be studied 
and recommendations made. 

Under the plan, Public School 104 employs unit 
ventilators in one of the rooms of each couple, 
while the other room of each has been fitted with 
window deflectors to meet the requirements for 
natural ventilation. In Public Schools 99 and 116, 
both fairly new buildings with unit ventilators, the 
unit in one room of each couple is adjusted to 
deliver 30 cu. ft. of air per minute, while the unit 
in the other room delivers but half of that quantity 
of air. 


It is the purpose of the New York Commission to 
determine the method of ventilation which will 
produce the most effective temperature, taking into 
consideration the basic factors of temperature, 
humidity, and air motion. The study is expected to 
provide a working basis for school architects and 
heating contractors throughout the country. A 
report of the Commission’s study will be made 
shortly after the study is completed in April. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 
—tThe Lakeshore Schoolmens’ Association of Wis- 
consin has elected the following officers: President, 
L. B. Clarke, Two Rivers; vice-president, A. Lowe, 
Sheboygan; secretary, L. B. Young, Manitowoc. 
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erican Hotels Corp. 
operating 25 hotels in 10 states, has | 


VULCAN RANGES as standard equipment 
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BELOW — Baron Steuben Hotel, Corning, 
New York; Newest of the American Ho- 
tel chain, opened in 1928. Manager, Fran- 
cis W. Parke; Vulcan cooking equipment 
installed by New York French Range 
Co... .includes Vulcan Hot Top Ranges, 
attachments, and Vulcan Broiler. 







ABOVE—Anthony Wayne Hotel, 4 
Hamilton, Ohio; Manager, George q 
H. Wartman; Vulcan equipment in- D 
stalled by Nathan Straus and Sons... 4 
includes Vulcan Hot Top Ranges, 


attachments, Vulcan Broiler, etc. 





Prior to the installations here illustrated _ABOVE—Hendrik 
American Hotels Corporation installed Hudson Hotel, Troy, 


. . . WN. Y.; Manager, 
VULCAN cooking equipment in: Lewis O. Tirrell. 


The Necho Allen Hotel, Pottsville, Pa. Architect, Clarence 


BELOW-— Castleton Hotel, New Castle, 
Pa. ; Manager, John L. Slack; Vulcanequip- 
ment installed by Equitable Gas Company, 
through W. G. Chew Company, Pittsburgh. 





Manager, E. Everett Martin L. Harding ; Vulcan ... includes Vulcan Hot Top and Open T op 

' The Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. ¢quipment installed Ranges, attachments, Hot Plates, Broiler. 
} Manager, Frank Gregson by New York French BELOW—Governor Clinton Hotel, - 
The Van Curler, Schenectady, N. Y. Range Company Kingston, N. Y.; Manager, R. R. 
l Manager, Charles E. Rochester ...includes Vulcan Gross; Architect, J.G. White Engineer- 

The Hawthorne, Salem, Mass. Hot Top Ranges, ing Corporation; Vulcan equipment 
1 Manager, Carlos D. Smith attachments, and installed by L. Barth & Company, 
; The White Swan, Uniontown, Pa. Vulcan Broiler. includes Vulcan Ranges and Broilers. 
. Manager, Frank R. Lyons 
\ The Viking, Newport, R. I. 
8 Manager, James A. George 
h The Shenandoah, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
> Manager, C. A. Jennings 
: The Colonial, Gardner, Mass. 


Manager, Rex L. Plumer 
h The Nathan Hale, Willimantic, Conn. 
Manager, Charles E. Mayo 



















: and two hotels to open in 1929 ems e aaah — ca 
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: When a successful organization, as a result of satisfactory operating experience, continues to install Vulcan after 
: | Vulcan, in hotel after hotel, isn’t it worth your while to send for the Vulcan book on cooking equipment? 
| Hotel Dept., Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York. Pacific Coast. Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric 
“4 uipment Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles... Makers of Smoothtop Gas Ranges, Oriole, Acorn and Vulcan Ranges 
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$. Among thousands of users of 
1 VULCAN cooking 
to equipment are: 
. Cass High School 
y Roosevelt High School 

Princeton University 
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‘Child ren 


are like 
Chameleons 








HILE attending school, boys and girls pass through 

one of life’s most impressionable periods. Their hab- 
its and appearance quickly take on the “color” of their sur- 
roundings. That is why it is up to you, Mr. Superintendent 
or Board Member, to see that one of the most important 
lessons which children have to learn—cleanliness—should 
begin right in their own schools. And cleanliness begins 
with clean floors! Floors which are only “clean enough 
are not sufficient—they must be spotlessly and scrupulously 
clean. 

Today hundreds of schools all over the country are keep- 
ing their floors clean through the installation of i INNELL 
SYSTEM. The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine waxes, 
polishes, scrubs, removes varnish and does light sanding. 
Whatever the floors may be—linoleum, tile, terrazzo, wood 
block—the FINNELL puts them in excellent condition, 
and keeps them that way. Economical, too. You will find 
that it will soon pay its own cost in time and labor saved, 
and floor surfaces preserved. 

For every school there is an efficient and eco- 
nomical FINNELL SYSTEM — eight sizes of 
Scrubber-Polishers permit adaptation to any needs. 
FINNELL floor maintenance engineers will glad- 
ly examine your floors, tell you the best way to 
care for them, and show you the cheapest and most 
efficient method. ‘lo get this information does not 
cost you more than a postage stamp. Write us to- 
day. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 803 
East St. Elkhart, Ind. 
Also 130 Sparks St., Otta- pp pozisHeEs 
wa, Ont., Canada. Facto- 77 scRUBS 
ries, Elkhart, Ind., Han- 1T WAXES 
nibal, Mo., and Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. District of- 
fices in principal cities. 


8 sizes—rang- 

ing in price 

from $87.50 to 
$875 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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Above we show one of the welding operations in the manufacture of 
WEISTEEL partitions 


Strength 


for Service 





Picture to yourself the rough usage 
and abuse the toilet compartments in your 
schools receive at recess, intermissions, and 
when classes are dismissed. Treatment at 
times approaching malicious mischief is 
their common lot. Utility can be gained 
only from equipment that is designed to 
stand the worst mistreatment possible. 

WEISTEEL partitions are constructed 
of 16 gauge sheets, and posts, panels, and 
rails are securely anchored together in what 
is, in effect, a single piece. The top and 
bottom rails actually are formed of the 
panel sheet, and the panels themselves are 
drawn into the posts, locked by means of 
welded lugs and by welding at top and 
bottom. They are capable of withstanding 
the most malicious assault; they can never 
be loosened, either by accident or design. 
_ Write now for the address of the 
school installation nearest you. No obliga- 


tion, of course . . . Henry WEIS 
Merc. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 


WEISTEEL 





SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 
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Better Work and Greater Interest with 
Sheldon Home Economics Tables 


Students and teachers are inspired to 
do their best work in Sheldon-equipped 
home economics departments. 





The picture shows the beauty, the 
sturdy construction and the utility of 
Sheldon tables for domestic science. 
Notice the sanitary base which permits 
sweeping beneath the table, the con- 
venient vitreous enameled table height 
stove, the handy swinging stools that 
are there when you want them and 
may be swung out of the way in an in- 
stant, the large cupboards and drawers 
and the attractive plastic enamel top 
guaranteed against in any way becom- 
ing insanitary in regular use. This ta- 
ble is Sheldon No. 4120 accommodat- 
ing four students—one of the many de- 
signs for domestic science. 











E. H. SHELDON © COMPANY 


LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
\ 













Write for complete catalog of 
Sheldon Home Economics, Science 
Laboratory and Vocational Furni- 
ture. It is free for the asking. 





REGULATIONS 


RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

The school board of Oxford, Mich., has adopted 
rules governing the public use of the high-school 
auditorium and gymnasium. The rules which are 
brief, but inclusive, read as follows: 

Rules Governing the Use of the Auditorium 

1. No smoking, nor the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages, gambling, immoral, or profane language, or 
other disorderly conduct shall be permitted. This 
rule shall apply, without exception, to all persons 
or organizations using the auditorium. 

2. Application must be in person, and in writ- 
ing stating the purpose and the time proposed for 
the use of the auditorium, and signed by a tax- 
payer of the Oxford school district. 

3. Payment for the use of the auditorium shall 
be in advance or in lieu thereof of a guarantee slip 
signed by at least two taxpayers residing in the 
School district. Payment shall be for the expense 
incident to the use of the auditorium, and for all 
breakage or damage an extra charge shall be made. 

4. The use of the auditorium for school purposes 
shall take priority at all times. 

5. The use of the auditorium shall be for the 
purpose of providing entertainment and for edu- 
cation by the residents, and for the discussion of 
all topics pertaining to the development of personal 
character and the civic welfare, and for such pur- 
poses its use shall take priority over physical recre- 
ation or gymnasium use. 

Rates and Charges 

1. All school organizations shall have the free 
use of the auditorium. The alumni and old students’ 
organization shall be deemed a school organization. 

2. All other persons, bodies, or organizations 
Shall be subject to the following regulations in the 
use of the auditorium. 

_ 3. The minimum charge shall be $10 for eve- 
ning use between the hours of 7 and 11 p.m., and 
for afternoon use on nonschool days between the 
hours of 1 and 5 p.m. In addition to the minimum 
charge, there shall be a charge of $2.50 per hour 
when used more than two hours. These rates shall 


ANEW RULES ee 


apply during the months when heating is required. 
During the period when heating is not required, 
the minimum charge shall be $8. Paid admission 
functions shall pay $25 per evening with permis- 
sion for one dress rehearsal. 

4. These rates include the services of one janitor 
only. When in the judgment of the issuing officer 
an additional janitor shall be deemed necessary or 
advisable, an extra charge of $1 per hour shall be 
made for each hour or fraction thereof the audi- 
torilum may be used. 


Permits 

The issuing officers shall be the superintendent of 
schools, acting for the school board, and all permits 
shall be in writing signed by the issuing officer and 
countersigned by the president, or the secretary of 
the school board. No permit shall be of any validity 
unless so countersigned. All permits must be in 
conformity with these rules. All permits shall be 
subject to cancellation by the issuing officer, or on 
demand of the school board, for a breach of any of 
the rules or for other good reasons. 


Prohibited Uses 

1. All dances shall be by invitation only. 
Dances given by any school organization shall be 
limited to teachers and pupils who are bona fide 
in school attendance. 

2. All organizations and individuals from out- 
side the school district, unless all charges are guar- 
anteed by an acceptable taxpayer of the school 
district. 

3. All vaudeville and medicine shows, or other 
theatrical troupe or company from outside the 
school district. This shall not be deemed to exclude 
educational performances or entertainments. 

4. All partisan political organizations. 

5. All religious denominations, except those 
maintaining a local organization in the school 
district. 

6. All organizations charging an admission fee 
for personal profit. 

Rules Governing the Use of the Gymnasium 

1. For the purpose of physical exercise or 
recreation, the citizens of the school district shall 
have the right to the use of the gymnasium any 
evening on school days, when not in use by a 
school organization. 

2. When the use of the gymnasium conflicts 
with the use of the auditorium, the use for audi- 
torium purposes shall have the preference. 


3. Any school organization shall have priority 
at all times in the use of the gymnasium, provided 
that such organization has not had the use for 
more than two evenings in the same week. 

4. The hours for the use of the gymnasium 
evenings shall be from 7 to 10 o’clock, unless the 
event shall be some school contest, in which case 
the closing hour shall be not later than 11 o’clock. 

5. Hitting hard balls with a bat inside the 
gymnasium by nonschool organizations or persons, 
shall be $6, which shall include janitor service, and 
which shall apply during the times when heating 
is required. When no heating is required, the mini- 
mum charge shall be $4. In addition to such mini- 
mum charge, there shall be a charge of $2 per hour 
when used more than two hours, and all damage 
and breakage shall be paid by the persons or organ- 
ization using the gymnasium at the time. When 
additional expense is required, such expense shall 
be added. 

7. Permits shall be issued in the same manner 
as auditorium permits. 

8. All janitor service shall be under the per- 
sonal and direct supervision of the regular school 
janitor. 

9. The uses and prohibited uses specified for 
the use of the auditorium shall apply to the gym- 
nasium so far as applicable. 

10. All rules are subject to change by the school 
board without notice. 


RULES GOVERNING SWIMMING POOLS 
IN CINCINNATI 
Upon the recommendation of the director of 
physical education, the school board of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has adopted rules governing the operation, 
use, and care of swimming pools in the schools. 
The rules read as follows: 

1. It shall be the duty of teachers of swimming 
to be present at all times during the hours pre- 
scribed; during that time, they shall be in per- 
sonal possession of the keys for all doors leading 
to the pool and shall be responsible for keeping 
them locked whenever they are not actually present 
in the room. 

2. Whenever it becomes necessary during these 
hours to leave the room in which the pool is 
located, teachers must lock all doors leading to 
the pool so that no one may enter the room with- 
out the teacher’s knowledge. 

3. When leaving the pool room at the close of 
the day or evening session, they shall close and 
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VAN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Is at the Head of Its Class 


\. It passes every examination in economy, appear- 
ance and performance with the highest 
honors. Schools with VAN Cafeterias 
serve more pupils better, at lower cost /4%} 

and less labor. Our engineers / 
will gladly show you why. Or, /.. 
if youare planning to discard tA 
obsolete units, remember / a. 
that VAN replace 
ments are FINAL! 





Write for Book Y93 
“School Cafe- 
terias.”’ 


Van Equip- 
ment is the mos 
authoritative and 
widespread engineering 
organization in the world. 
You are assured of a scientific 
plan, an economical arrangement 
and correct equipment. 


Yhe John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Cincinnati 


CHICAGO—1200 West 35th Street. NEW YORK—38 Cooper Square 
Division of Albert Pick-Barth Company, Inc. 


securely lock all doors leading to the same. They 
must not only close the doors whenever thev leave 
the room, but must try them to see that they are 
actually locked. Failure to do this will be folluwed 
by instant dismissal. 

4. The keys must be returned to the principal 
at the close of each session, unless they are turned 
over to another teacher who comes on duty before 
the first teacher leaves, and who in that case 
assumes immediate control and is held responsible 
for guarding the pools in accordance with these 
rules. 

5. No pupil shall be allowed in the pool er in 
the room in which the pool is located, unless the 
teacher of swimming is actually present in tie 
room. The roll must be called in all cases before 
pupils are allowed to enter the pool and culy 
those admitted who have permission. 

6. Pupils using the pool must have the consent 
of their parents and the principal of the school. 

7. No one may enter the pool before he or she 
has taken a shower bath and has been carefully 
inspected by the instructors. Showers must be taken 
before donning bathing suits. All bathing suits 
must be approved by the instructor in charge. 

8. While pupils are in the pool, the instructors 
must give the closest attention to them. See that 
those who cannot swim do not go into deep water. 
Always be prepared to help instantly anyone who 
may need assistance. Have rescue appliances within 
easy reach. There must be no relaxation of vigilant 
supervision under any circumstances. 

9. Report at once to the principal and to the 
director of physical education any dereliction on 
the part of the janitor in the matter of locking 
doors, cleaning pools, or applying disinfectant. 

10. Inspect and test daily all teaching appliances 
and report in writing all repairs needed to the 
director of physical education. 

11. Keep a record of all pupils and adults using 
the pool and the number of times they use it; also 
of those who learn to swim under your instruction. 

12. Disinfect during the noon intermission when- 
ever your morning attendance exceeds sixty (60). 
Always disinfect before evening classes use the 
pool. 

HANDLING EMERGENCIES 

Sioux City, Iowa. Supt. M. G. Clark recently 
pointed out that, in the case of an accident or ill- 
(Concluded on Page 118) 








MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY INSPECTS HER PORTRAIT. 


On Jan. 23, 1929, the school people of Los Angeles honored Mrs, Dorsey by presenting her portait to 
the city. 
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Be INSTALLING 


Champion Dish Washers, many hotels, 
restaurants, schools, hospitals, etc. have re- 
duced dish inventories by as much as 50%. 
This is because a Champion, of the proper 
capacity, returned dishes to service with 
twice the rapidity of their former dish wash- 
ing methods. The range of different models 
in the Champion Line makes possible close 
application of a particular size to the needs 
of any kitchen. Champion offers, therefore, 
the most economical means of washing 
dishes — even when speed and reduced 
breakage only are considered. 
: 


Model 400—Double Tank, conveyor- 
type machine. Capacity 8,000 pieces 
per hour. Other models up to 21,000 
pieces per hour. 


Send for a copy of “Dish Washing Mathe- 
matics”, containing a quick formula for 
figuring your present dish washing costs; 
also showing the entire Champion Line. 


CHAMPION 


DISH WASHING MACHINE CO. 
HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 


(Chicago Office at 1562 Builders Building) 





Champion Dish Washing Machine Co., Dept. 723 
15th & Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send copy of your free book, ‘‘Dish Wash- 
ing Mathematics”’. 
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When you plan a schoolroom, remember that 
65% of America’s school children have defective 
vision. Much of it is due to eye strain caused 
by faulty blackboard arrangement. 


The ideal schoolroom is arranged with black- 
boards at the sides, green cork-carpet poster- 
board in front, and an “Alternator” centered 
on the poster board. 


The Alternator is a swinging blackboard that 
works like a giant book—four “leaves” of eight 
“‘pages”—giving the teacher eight individual black- 
boards on which to write exercises and test ques- 
tions. Eighty-four square feet of blackboard space, 
convenient to handle and display to the class! 


With the Alternator, the teacher may prepare 
her blackboard lessons in advance and thus save 
time during the school period. The lessons and 
tests need not be exposed to the scholars until 
the proper time. To swing the boards in any 


er 


‘Think of their Eyes: 


position, the teacher merely gives a gentle push. 
The boards move freely, and stand in place at 
any angle where stopped. 

The Alternator saves time, enabling the teacher 
to keep lessons from day to day. It is easy to 
handle, as there is nothing to lift. And there is 
nothing to get out of order, for the patented 
swinging device aiways works perfectly! 

With an Alternator and a poster-board in use, there are 
no light-reflecting slate blackboards lining the front of the 
room, into which the pupils must gaze constantly all day 
long, to the detriment of their eyesight. Instead they face 
the restful, green, cork-carpet poster-board and the ‘‘Alter- 
nator” (swinging blackboard) which provides all the black- 
board space the teacher needs. 


By specifying the Alternator, you can plan more efficient 
schools—better schools—schools that make the best use of 
the teacher’s time—schools that save the pupils’ eyesight. 


For complete information, descriptive booklets, etc., write 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 
123 West 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Concluded from Page 116) 
ness occurring in the school, or on the playground, 
it is often necessary to classify it as an emergency 
and to meet it in an emergency way. The following 
rules were outlined: 

1. The teacher should immediately communicate 
with the principal and work under the principal's 
direction. 

2. The home should be immediately notified if it 
is possible to reach the home, and action then 
should be directed by the home. 

3. If the home cannot be reached, call the super- 
intendent’s office for emergency help and for direc- 
tion from the nurse. 

4. If the emergency is of too rapid a need to 
use any of the above, remember that the most 
important thing is to keep one’s head and use 
common sense. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The board of education of New York City has 
adopted a new procedure for the removal of in- 
competent teachers. Under it the teacher who is 
brought before the board charged by the principal 
with unsatisfactory service, due to mental in- 
capacity, will immediately be referred to the board 
of retirement. In the meantime, action on the 
charges against her will be deferred. Should the 
teacher refuse to seek retirement, trial by the 
superintendents will continue. If the principal 
presents sufficient evidence to establish unsatis- 
factory service, the teacher will be recommended to 
be discharged from the school system. The proce- 
dure, it is believed, will compel the teacher to 
establish mental capacity before a competent body 
and will remove the necessity for the superin- 
tendents to prove unsatisfactory service. 

—At Cambridge, Mass., a member of the school 
board gave orders to a school principal regarding 
the transfer of classes which were ignored. The 
board then adopted the following preamble and 
resolution: “Whereas, good administration requires 
that the orders of this committee shall be trans- 
mitted to the members of the school force through 
the superintendent of schools and in no other way, 
and whereas, it undermines the morale of the 
school force and obstructs the work of this com- 
mittee to give out to newspapers interviews of the 
kind described above, therefore be it resolved that 
this committee disapproves the action of the said 
member and commends said master for refusing to 
obey his personal order.” 





—The rule adopted by the board of education of 
Indianapolis, Ind., forbidding collections in the 
schools is supported by the local press. The Indian- 
apolis Star says: 

“The amount asked ordinarily is not large and 
would mean little to the average family. There are 
parents with several children, however, who must 
make the best use of every penny to provide food 
and clothing. Any deviation from the strictest econ- 
omy means additional hardship. The children from 
such homes naturally feel humiliated when they 
cannot contribute to some worthy project or pay 
a small sum admitting them to membership in 
some society. For these reasons, the school author- 
ities wisely ruled that, unless a special dispensa- 
tion were granted in most unusual cases, no money 
should be collected from the pupils. It may be that 
the rule has not been stressed lately, although it 
seems doubtful that teachers would permit their 
children to make such contributions without au- 
thority from headquarters.” 


—Newport News, Va. The school board has 
amended its rules governing the conduct of pupils. 
The changes in the rules provide that high-school 
students may write their own excuses for absence, 
or tardiness. Pupils in the high schools may be 
required to report for detention for unexcused 
tardiness before or after school. 


—The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education has 
adopted the following rule: “Bringing to school and 
leaving automobiles parked at, or near, school 
buildings by students in attendance at such schools 
is hereby prohibited, unless special permission has 
been granted by the department of superintendence 
for good cause shown.” 


—tThe following new rule has been posted by the 
board of education of West Bend, Iowa: “Any 
student caught or known to use intoxicating liquors 
or tobacco in any form will be expelled or re- 
strained from taking part in basketball, track 
meets, plays, parties, or any other activity spon- 
sored by the school.” 


THE MONTANA SCHOOL-BOARD 
CONVENTION 

—At the convention of the Montana School 
Board Association held at Livingston, the follow- 
ing subjects were discussed: 

“Distribution of public school funds on a basis 
other than the census basis,” by D. S. Williams, 
chairman of the school board at Bozeman. 


“Census regulations and changes necessary,” C. 
H. Asbury of Crow Agency, chairman of the Hardin 
district school board. 

“School Elections—Changing the law to make 
formal election unnecessary where there is no 
contest,” by Mrs. Joseph Chivers of Helena. 

“Personnel of high school, and should the district 
high schools have board members from outside the 
district to compensate for county-wide levy?” open 
forum. 

“The distribution of the state-aid school fund,” 
by Dr. O. A. Kenck, chairman of the school board 
at Augusta. 

“Teachers’ contracts and salary schedules,” by 
Fred T. Parker of Hamilton. 

‘Janitors’ contracts and salary schedules,” George 
W. Harden, chairman of the school board at Har- 
lowtown 

“Purchases, bids and specifications,’ by W. K. 
Dwyer, superintendent of schools at Anaconda. 

“Place of the elementary schools in the state- 
wide fiscal problem,” by Mrs. George Hirst, chair- 
man of the high-school board at Lewistown. 

“Small rural school versus transportation of 
pupils,” by Harry Oleson, chairman of the Valier 
school board. 

“Should county high schools as now organized, 
be discontinued,” by J. D. Wallace, of Butte, chair- 
man of the special committee appointed last year 
to make a study of this subject. 

ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

At the last convention of the American Library 
Association, E. L. Miller, assistant superintendent 
of the Detroit, Mich., schools, submitted the follow- 
ing recommendations dealing with school libraries: 

1. The library today is an essential factor in 
secondary education. 

2. Nearly half of our North Central Association 
principals are so unaware of this fact that they 
did not reply to our questionnaire. 

3. We need a more exact definition of what 
constitutes a librarian. 

4. The number of volumes per pupil needs to be 
greater in a small than in a large school. 

5. The number of pupils per library seat should 
be larger than it usually is. 

6. The quality of books should be carefully 
scrutinized. 

7. Our tables constitute a measure of school- 
library efficiency. 

8. School libraries should be so organized as to 
serve pupils rather than teachers. 
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FartLocR 


APPLIERS 


CIVIL COURTS 


located in the principal centers of America offer a depend- BUILDING 
able service with trained crew and efficient equipment ST. LOUIS, MO. 
under supervision of competent engineers for a large variety Steen Commiesion 
of damp-proofing and water-proofing operations, beside Architects and Engineers 


the well known Par-Lock Plaster Key. Selden Beck Construction Co. 


° — — General Contractors 
In the case of the magnificent new Civil Courts Building, 


Par-Lock materials and Par-Lock equipment were used to 
protect the beautiful cut stone exterior—two coats of Par- 
Lock asphalt being applied ta the exterior face and sides 
of all exterior columns as well as the exterior face of the 
spandrel beams, by the Par-Lock Appliers of St. Louis. 


Modifications of the Par-Lock treatment were also used on 
the top of the sprandrel beams as well as the floors, walls 
and steps of area ways. 


For efficient preparation of surfaces to be plastered direct, 
as well as a wide range of protective uses, Par-Lock mate- 
rials and equipment in the hands of skilled Par-Lock 
Appliers are the correct solution. Consult the list below. 






Par-Lock 
Appliers 


ALBANY, 
425 Orange Street 


ATLANTA 
Bona Allen Building 


BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 
111 West Monroe Street 


CLEVELAND, 
218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 


COLUMBUS, 
751South Cassingham Rd. 


DETROIT, 
2457 First National Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2035 East 19th Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
434 Builders Exchange 


NEWARK, N. J. 
24 Commerce Street 


NEW YORK CITY, 
50 Church Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1700 Walnut Street 


PITTSBURGH, 
614 Bessemer Building 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 
1011 Telephone Building 


TORONTO, 
2258a Bloor Street, West 


TRENTON, 
339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 
503 City Bank Building 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
904 Second Nat’l Bank 
Building 


Re dae 


P-31 








THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 1987 West 77th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Gives Years of Service 


Records prove that Dayton Safety Ladders are far more 
economical than other ladders because they are scientifically 
designed and sturdily constructed to withstand the rough- 


est usage. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder is solidly 
braced, light in weight, and its straight 
back permits close work against walls and 
in corners. It affords features of safety, 
convenience, and economy obtainable with 
no other ladder. Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 


Moderately priced. 


Type “R” 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” 
to Type ‘“‘A”’ shown 
at left. A general 


priced safety lad- 
der. Seven sizes. 





Write Dept. ASBJ-3 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by Pacific 
E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast. 


Coast Representative 


| 
| 
} 
| 
purpose, popular 
} 
} 
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—Granite City, Ill. The community high-school 
and grade-school boards have issued bonds in the 
amount of $225,000 each for an extensive building 
program. The high-school board has begun the 
erection of an addition which is to be used for a 
vocational department. The grade-school board has 
two buildings in process of erection, one a four- 
room, and the other a twelve-room structure. The 
school construction work will be completed at a 
cost of $500,000. 

—Hudson, Wis. The board of education has com- 
pleted an addition to one of the grade schools, at 
a cost of $35,000. The building was planned and 
erected under the direction of architects Parkinson 
& Dockendorff of La Crosse. 

—The board of education of Tyler, Texas, in 
April, will present two charter-amendment proposi- 
tions to the state legislature for consideration. One 
of the amendments proposes that bonds for school 
buildings only shall be paid by a tax in excess of 
the present maximum limit of 1.75 mills. 

A second amendment proposes that the maximum 
maintenance-tax rate shall be fixed at $1, in place 
of $0.75. 

The proposed amendments have been undertaken 
as a preliminary step in a plan for voting bonds 
for the erection of junior high schools, and for the 
repair of elementary schools. 

—Everett, Wash. The school board has awarded 
the contract for the erection of the Roosevelt 
School, a 14-room building, to be erected at a cost 
of $80,000. The financing of the building will be 
accomplished through school warrants covering a 
year’s time. It will serve the needs of the Pinehurst 
and Beverly Park districts, which are adjacent to 
the city of Everett. 

—The Cincinnati, Ohio, board of education 
appointed Kruckemeyer and Strong, architects, to 


prepare plans and specifications for two new school 
buildings. 

—aA new high school, erected at a cost of $90,000, 
was dedicated recently at Ellicottville, N. Y. The 
principal address was given by Supt. George A. 
Place of Salamanca. 

—Construction work has been started on the new 
high school, to be erected at White Plains, N. Y., 
at a cost of $1,500,000. A feature of the equipment 
will be a radio speaker in each classroom. The 
school will be erected on a site of nineteen acres, 
and will contain a gymnasium, an auditorium, a 
cafeteria, and a music room, in addition to 40 class- 
rooms. 


—Alpine, Tex. By a vote of more than two to 
one, the citizens recently approved a school-building 
program outlined by the school board. At the 
election, the citizens carried a bond issue of $90,- 
000, and a 15-cent additional tax for maintenance 
purposes. 

—Hillsdale, Mich. The school board has been 
asked to approve an extensive school building pro- 
gram, to include new buildings for three schools. 
The program will involve an estimated expenditure 
of $350,000 which will be financed through bond 
issues. 


—Aurora, Neb. The school board has adopted a 
resolution providing for the building of an addi- 
tion to the school. The cost of the construction 
work will be financed through a sinking fund 
amounting to $50,000 which the board has ac- 
cumulated for the purpose. 


—Freeport, Tex. The president of the school 
board and Supt. O. A. Fleming recently made a 
tour of cities in Texas with a view of obtaining 
ideas for a proposed new school. Messrs. Giesecke 
& Harris, of Austin, have been employed as archi- 
tects for the new building. 

—St. Joseph, Mich. The board of education has 
been asked to approve the recommendations of 
Supt. E. P. Clarke providing for a school-building 
program for the public schools. The program calls 
for the erection of an addition to the high school, 
and new buildings for two of the grade schools. 

The first step in the adoption of a definite build- 
ing program will be a survey of the school popula- 
tion to determine the location of the new schools 
and the type of buildings required. 

—Anderson, Ind. The school board recently 
placed on sale, a bond issue of $100,000, for the 


purpose of providing funds for school-building 
improvements. The proceeds of the bonds will be 
— for the erection of schools and the purchase 
of sites. 


—The citizens of Rye, N. Y., recently voted on 
the consolidation of the community’s two school 
districts. In the event the proposition is approved, 
plans will be begun for the erection of a Central 
High School to cost $750,000. 


-——A new elementary school for the west side was 
completed recently at Mowbridge, S. Dak., at a 
cost of $70,000. The building which is two stories 
high, contains an auditorium, a book-storage room, 
a furniture-storage room, a restroom, a library, and 
a lunchroom, in addition to thirteen classrooms. A 
total of 455 children are housed in the building 
which has been built to accommodate approximately 
600 pupils. Messrs. Hughill & Blatherwick, of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., were the architects. 


—Cranston, R. I. The school board has approved 
a recommendation that a new school be named the 
Hugh B. Bain School, in honor of a former com- 
mitteeman. 


—tThe city finance committee of New York City 
has approved a $1,000,000 school-bond sale, the 
proceeds of which will be used for the construction 
of new schools. 


—Standardization of school-building plans to 
assure that initial units will be utilized in the 
expansion of school facilities was recommended 
recently by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers 
College, in speaking before the Missouri School- 
Administration Association at Columbia, Mo. Dr. 
Engelhardt argued for large sites adequate for 
enlargement, for far-sighted school planning in 
relation to the present and future needs of the 
schools, and for well-adapted standards for class- 
rooms. 


—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a rule providing that outside organizations desir- 
ing to use school buildings for special events must 
obtain permission from Mr. W. G. Nesbit, director 
of schools. Permits for the use of the buildings 
must receive the approval of Supt. F. L. Wiley. 

—Logan, W. Va. The board of education has let 
contracts for sixty schoolrooms, three auditoriums, 
and three gymnasiums, construction work to start 
early in the spring. The sixty schoolrooms will be 
divided among nine locations with the purpose of 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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PP ESUR FACING 





Our service restores the natural slate color and surface. 
We have reconditioned two million square feet of boards. 


We guarantee work to your satisfaction or no charge. 


MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE COMPANY 


(Concluded from Page 120) 
establishing a consolidated school program. The 
new program will eliminate a number of one- and 
two-room buildings. 


The new high school at Canajoharie, N. Y., 
was occupied on January 3. The building has been 
completely equipped to meet the needs of the com- 
munity and cost $300,000. 

Mr. Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary of the board 
of education of New York City, in a recent talk 
before a local club organization, showed that the 
public schools of the city had added 308,461 seats 
during the period of a decade. He pointed out tht, 
in order to keep pace with the tremendous growth 
of the school population during the ten years from 
1918 to 1929, there has heen expended a total of 
$178,061,174 for the completion of 260 school build- 
ings, with a total seating capacity of 308,461. In 
addition, there are under construction at the 
present time, 27 new elementary-school buildings, 
providing 39,029 sittings, and 9 high-school and 
special-school buildings providing 28,727 sittings. 

Mr. Miller also brought out that the school 
budget of 1929 amounted to $130,937,000, of which 
$111,000,000 was expended for the payment of 
salaries of the 33,633 members of the teaching and 
supervising staffs. 

Seattle, Wash. The board of education, on 
January 10, voted to submit a school-bond issue 
of $2,500,000 to the citizens at the next general 
election on March 12, for the erection of new school 
buildings, additions to existing buildings, and the 
purchase and improvement of sites. 

The present bond issue is a necessity due to the 
steady growth in population, which has created a 
demand for added school facilities. It is estimated 
that a total of 3,500 children are still housed in 
temporary and portable buildings, while at the same 
time there is an increase of 2,000 pupils each year. 

The bond issue follows an extensive survey and 
review of school-building needs, recently made by 
the school board, many factors being considered in 
connection with the imperative needs of the locality, 
as indicated by the school census, the attendance for 
a period of years, recent and prospective growth 
with the actual number of homes, and the relation 
to other schools. 

—Richmond, Va. The city council has recently 
approved a school-bond issue of $850,000 for the 
erection of a new west side high school. 


1706 FAIRMOUNT AVE. a? 4 


Kureka, Kans. During the year 1928, the 
school board erected a new school, which gives the 
city schools four modern buildings. Three of the 
school buildings were erected during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. C. U. Phillips, superintendent of 
schools. Each of the grade schools has a gymna- 
sium where the pupils receive instruction in physi- 
eal training, and all the school grounds have been 
landscaped. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Kor many years it has been the practice of the 
city treasurer to deposit tax revenues for the city 
funds in various Chicago banks pending their dis- 
bursement. Several funds have accumulated sur- 
pluses which lie unused and on deposit for long 
periods—for instance, the traction fund and the 
school-building fund. These moneys ($50,000,000 or 
so) draw interest at the rate of two per cent and 
two and one-half per cent for the city. The banks 
turn about and loan these moneys at from five 
per cent to six per cent or better. 

The educational fund is badly depleted, and it is 
necessary for the school board to borrow large sums 
(as much as $20,000,000), giving as security tax- 
anticipation warrants on the next year’s expected 
collections. These warrants require a five per cent 
interest payment by the school board. 

The school board cannot use its own surplus 
building-fund revenues to tide over the temporary 
inadequacy of the educational fund. It has to 
borrow from the banks. However, it is commonly 
pointed out that the board of education is really 
borrowing at five per cent some of its own money 
which is earning only two per cent. The annual 
interest bill of the board of education is nearly a 
million dollars. 

Now, however, just at the time when there is a 
crisis in the school board’s finances, the banks have 
refused to loan more money. Two reasons are back 
of this refusal: (1) Anticipation warrants bear no 
“due date” and interest is payable only at the time 
of redemption, therefore the banks will loan no 
more without a fixed loaning period. On the other 
hand, the statement is made that the banks can get 
six per cent or better during the present period 
of large-scale stock market transactions, whereas 
the school board is limited by law to five per cent 
payments. The refusal is based simply on a matter 
of greater profits. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Recently it was necessary for the city treasurer 
to borrow $15,000,000 from New York banks for 
the board of education, This fact has resulted in 
charges in the city-council chambers that the big 
Chicago bankers are unpatriotic toward their city. 
It was even claimed that the big banks have 
hindered a settlement of the subway and traction 
question because, if settled, millions of dollars of 
traction funds (now on deposit at two per cent 
to two and one-half per cent), would be withdrawn 
from deposit and loanable at six per cent, with a 
neat margin of profit. 


Since the school board is limited to five per cent 
interest payments and the local bankers will no 
longer loan at that rate, the city council has au- 
thorized the sale of school board anticipation war- 
rants “in the open market” at less than par. If 
sold for 99, e. g., the interest rate really amounts 
to more than five per cent. The legality of this 
procedure has been questioned but the corporation 
counsel has ruled it within the statutes. 

Twenty-eight member banks of the Chicago Clear- 
ing House Association recently advanced a large 
sum to permit continuation of the Cook county 
reassessment at a time when insufficient funds 
seemed about to end the reassessment plans. The 
city and the schools hope to realize material rev- 
enue increases through increased property assess- 
ments. There must be new revenues from some 
source. There are some citizens unkind enough to 
think that no city patriotism lay behind the bank- 
ers’ action. They point out that reassessment in- 
creases will in reality, increase the general-property 
tax burden. If the reassessment program fails, the 
alternative appears to be an income tax, or a 
tightening up of the laws taxing intangibles. In- 
creases in the property tax will not be so burden- 
some to the banks as an income tax, or an enforced 
tax on intangibles. The banks also claim to have 
advanced the money to protect outstanding loans 
whose security is anticipation warrants. A delayed 
conclusion of the reassessment would mean delayed 
redemption of the anticipation warrants and weak- 
ened security. 


In the five-year period from January 1, 1924, to 
January 1, 1929, the Chicago board of education 
constructed an even one hundred new school build- 


(Concluded on Page 125) 
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HE New Sani Table No. 314 


with seats attached is ideal, 


the table. No chairs to move when 
cleaning. Everything remains neat, 


in its place. 


Attractively finished in japan or 


white enamel paint with wood 


yy 

y 

> 

3 yy 

Note how the stools swing from > 
> 

> 

> 

> 


seats. Cast iron bases—heavy, 
strong and rigid, insure unlimited > 
service. Tops are furnished in Sani 
Onyx, molded rubber or linoleum. 
Write to know more about this 


serviceable table No. 314. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO. 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Selling Organization for 


» 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. - 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
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Easy Arithmetic! 


No ifs, ands or buts about Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company’s Slate and 
Eureka Cork Bulletin Boards—first, cost 
is last cost! And the School Board re- 
sponsible for a job like this—in which the 
blackboards outlast the school — has 
something to point to with pride! 


School officials all over the country are 
giving special attention to blackboard 
installations. 


Don’t “Shop Around” for Slate! 


To buy your blackboards here, stair- 
treads there, toilet partitions somewhere 
else, is false economy. You may save a 
few cents—but at the risk of delays, vari- 
ation and dissatisfaction. Our Service is 
as uniform as the Slate itself. Consult us! 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Bldg. 


2 informative booklets 
are yours for 
the asking. 


Easton Penna. 


Clip and 
Mail 






PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 


(C) Please quote on............ square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


(C0 Please quote on............ square feet of Eureka Cork Bulletin Board, 
delivered to address below. 


(0 Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. 


[] Plans are being forwarded for quotation om...............eeeeeeees job 
Do k.60.5 68 560U CCS POE166 605 05.60 65504 05446046555 566 605600640486606 60085 
BABONB se 0.0 ccc cccccccccvccceccccccescscceces Cr CE OBR s ccc cccccccsecs 


0 Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 
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Now Standard Equipment 
with Boards of Education 


RECOGNIZING in G&G Ash Removal Equipment 
all the advantages essential to school use, Boards 
of Education in various cities* now list G&G as 
standard equipment. Modern schools demand mod- 
ern methods—and G&G Telescopic Ash Hoists with 
full safety equipment completely fill this need. Send 
for catalog. Get all the facts. We will gladly recom- 
mend the type of G&G equipment best suited to your 
building. 

*Pittsburgh, Seattle, Kansas City, Baltimore, 

Cleveland, Boston, New York, etc. 


GILLIS & GEQOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 


REG.US.PAT.O 


TelescopicHoist 
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was wasted in your school 
this winter because of 
loose drafty windows? 


The burning of fuel that can easily be con- 
served is wasteful. Hundreds of installations 
all over America have shown that ATHEY 
weatherstrips pay for themselves in less than 
3 years, and continue to 
pay dividends by sav- 
ing fuel during the life 
of the building. 


Cold Drafts, Dust, 


Smoke— 


all injurious to health 
and decoration — can- 
not enter an ATHEY 
equipped window. 





Four Times 
Actual Size 





Athey cloth-to-metal contact Weather- 
strips change any wood or steel window 
from a rattling, loose, drafty sash to one 
that works smoothly and quietly and is 
absolutely draft-proof when closed. 


Write for Catalog 
ATHEY COMPANY 


6033 West 65th St., Chicago 
Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Foreign Countries 


Cloth-Lined Weatherstrips 
and Window Shades 





“Give Us A Winning Team!” 


Heed that cry, for it is the voice of youth demanding instruc- 
tion in direction of energy; in cooperation;,in"swift{coordina- 
- of mind and body. In short, instruction in fitness for full 
ife. 

Clear vision, that most swiftly informs brain and limb, is of 
first importance. Let its coaching be of the best, the team that 
drills in dimness is beaten at starting. Provide abundant light, 
free from glare and strong shadows. Practice will then make 
perfect. 

Abundant light, a radiance in which the eye functions as on a 
slightly hazy day, comes from Bel-Sun-Lite Diffusing Reflectors. 
Their angles are so calculated that every ray is crossed by 
others. These reflectors lie flush with the ceiling, clear of ap- 
paratus and flying balls. Their glass is shatter-proofed and 
easily replaceable. They deliver the utmost light from the 
current they use. Their design facilitates maintenance. Their 
first cost is not great. 


The Belson Manufacturing Co. 
800 Sibley St. Chicago, III. 


Estimates and advice gladly given free of charge and 
obligation. Consult with our representative whose address 
is in the ‘phone directory of the nearest city. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Delaware, O. Los Angeles, Calif. Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Louisville, Ky. Philadelphia, Pa. Tampa, Fla. 
Gary, Ind. Miami, Fila. St. Louis, Mo. Tulsa, Okla. 
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Mr. R. T. Backus, Sup’t of B’ld’gs, 
reports that Trenton Schools were 
saved $2,850 on one job refinishing 
desk-tops with the Clarke Vacuum 
Portable Sander. 


The CLARKE refinishes 120 to 200 desk-tops a 
day—removes all the scars and digs and scratches 
—makes them new! Old dingy, varnished flooring, 
the CLARKE makes beautifully smooth and new 
at the rate of 300 to 800 square feet a day; on 
better flooring, the CLARKE finishes up to 1600 
square feet in eight hours. 


Easily carried to the job with one hand—running 
off any light socket —this powerful, fast-cutting 
sander works anywhere at a great saving. 


Many schools use it during the week as an in- 
structional machine in modern industrial sanding 
methods. Stimulates interest in Manual Training 
work. A great time and labor saver on all sanding 
work —from rough, fast cutting to fine cabinet 
finishing. Absolutely dustless in operation — it 
protects the health and clothing of classes. 


For 
eleven 
years, 

originators 





(Concluded from Page 122) 


ings and additions, and provided 104,244 new seats, 
as follows: 


Number of Number of 

New Buildings New Seats 

or Additions Provided 

Elementary 82 73,524 
Junior High 7 12,680 
Senior High 9 16,360 
Special Schools = 1,680 
100 104,244 


Although Chicago’s city population increased by 
200,000 in the past four years, there were 4,835 
fewer children in grades one to six at the end of 
i , that period. A check on parochial-school member- 
ship shows a corresponding decrease. The causes 
for this are not known. Perhaps other large cities 
have had a similar exeperience? 


2 CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING CCNSTRUCTION - 1912 to 1930 


Number 
of New 


99 Seats 


40,000 + 
35,000 - 


30,000 - 


25,000 « 





12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
“13 -14 +15 -16 <17 -18 <19 -20 -21 +22 -23 -24 -25 -26 <-27 -28 -29 -30 


___ 


Chicago has maintained a remarkably constant 
rate of population increase for years without num- 
ber. It would seem, then, that the number of new 
school buildings constructed each year would be 
approximately the same, yet such is not the case. 
A record of the number of new seats provided each 
year since 1912 is as follows: 
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Trenton N. J. Schools Saved $2,850! 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
TRENTON WN. 4 


December 8, 1925 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 
618 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, T1l. 


Gent lemen: 


Attention Mr. A. A. Clarke 


We are having great success with the Fortable Sanding Machine we 
bought from you about a year ago. 


Last summer we resurfsced about 3,000 pupils’ desks at an average 
cost of 45¢ each. This included shellac and varnish so that the 
desks were finished entirely, and made as good as new. The year 
before this work was done under contract at $1.40 per desk and the 
results did not compare with our own work at one-third the cost. 
Most of the desks were in very bad condition, not surface scratches, 
but deep gouges, all of which were removed. In the future this 
work will be done before the desks get in such bad shape and I am 
sure the above cost can be cut considerably. We used one machine 
and two high-class mechanics on this work. 


At the present time we are using your machine on the floors at the 
Administration Building. They are in terrible shape, having in 
the past thirty years been covered with floor oil, stain, and ver- 
nish a great many times. We are bringing them back to a naturel 
finish with your machine, putting on two coats of white shellac, a 
coat of floor varnish, and waxing at a total cost of a little over 
10¢ a square foot. It is changing our building from a dingy and 
drab place into a bright, clean office building that we are enjoy- 
ing immensely. 


This is hard going for your machine but it is standing up to it in 
great shape. There is no comparison between this sort of work and 
new floor work so I have no idea what the daily square foot aver- 
age of the machine would be, but certeinly mech greater than it is 
possible to get on these old floors. 


“ve appreciate the various services you have rendered us and will 
be glad to recommend your machine for similar purposes. 


Vide yours, 
- T. Backus, 
Supt of Bldgs 








Chicago follows the pay-as-you-go plan of financ- 
ing capital outlays in the school system, and is 
apparently proud of it. So far as can be discovered, 
Chicago and Washington, D. C., are the only two 
cities with a population of 30,000 or greater, which 
have no outstanding indebtedness for school build- 
ings. 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION IN LYNN, 


The present study of the financial situation in 
Lynn involves three principal elements which may 
prove of interest to school authorities. Each of the 
three elements may be considered as a distinct 
advance from an educational point of view. The 
first of these was the introduction of the national 
system of accounting for schools; the second was 
the appropriation of $1,400,000 for the expenses of 
the calendar year 1928; and the third was the building projects, a total of $1,000,000 will be avail- 
passage of legislation through which considerable 
land and money were secured for the erection of 
buildings and the enlargement of txisting buildings. 

All of these advances were a part of the general 
improvement in school conditions which has re- 
sulted since May, 1927. 

One effect of the introduction of the national 
system of accounting has been to secure the appro- 
priation of $1,400,000 for the calendar year 1928. 
The clarity and directness of the classifications in 
the new financial accounting system have made 
possible an increase in the appropriations, and 


Te ae use that blind and unreasonable reductions in the 

Year New Seats : a 

DERI k Gi suis kinacganssceunaisadexs 15,364 budget have been made impossible. Of the total 

iz ie ssesenneneneseenenenenney iia budget of $1,368,241 appropriated for the school 

$906-86 ccc | TANS year 1928, the largest single item is that of $1,- 

MEE, eccickacsserscokincesniae 14,030 050,443 for instructional service. 

if rad . 7 . . . 

ieen a8 ee ete aes Oona _ During the year 1928 there was a slight increase 

SNE sis ssieinigssaasesscnsonse 7,452 in enrollment. A slight change has been noted in 

tenia seseseneneneneenenenecans 5,128 the price-index value of the school dollar, but it 

SER, “oireeenessecemeseeccoeess, ER appears that the actual money value assigned to 

SERN cis ciscasacansasseessdsiss 2208 education will be slightly increased, rather than 

VIDS 2D ceeeseeceeeneseseneneees 16,536 decreased. This increase has made it possible to 

iene at Aenea NRE oy ane provide improved administrative and supervisory 

BONED ccsccesscosssesecsosecesss |= SEES services, and a new salary schedule for teachers. 
28-2 : 33° . . . 

hei —s oa'a50 Complying with a recommendation of the survey 


pans committee, the board of education has taken steps 
225,610 toward a definite program of school-building con- 
struction. It was noted that a number of the school 
buildings are small and inexpensive to maintain, 
the junior- and senior-high-school facilities are in- 
adequate, and three serious fires have further com- 
plicated the housing problem facing the school 
board. Local conditions made it_ necessary to secure 
legislative approval before beginning a_ building 
program. With the assurance of definite legislation . 
for this purpose, the board has authorized bond 
issues for schools and the city has deeded some ten 


MASSACHUSETTS acres for school sites. The definite building projects 
Samuel E. Burr, Director of Research, contemplated for immediate action ‘include the 
Lynn, Mass. econstruction and enlargement of the Tracy school, 


each item has been so definitely connected with its 


t a cost of $106,000; the erection of an elementary 
school of twelve rooms, at a cost of $228,600; the 
remodeling of the Ingalls elementary school, at 2 
cost of $14,400; added to these, are three large 
additions, to cost $507,500. It is expected that these 
improvements will result in the elimination of ten 
wooden structures and in a definite improvement 
of the part-time situation. In addition to these six 


able for the erection of a new senior high school 
and the remodeling of the present structure for use 
as a junior high school. 

While the several projects involved in the build- 
ing program will be spread over a period of years, 
the plan provides for the erection of two senior 
high schools of cosmopolitan type, four junior high 
schools, and 25 elementary schools. The completed 
school plant will take care of some 17,000 or 18,- 
000 public-school pupils, compared with 16,000 
which were housed in the former plant. 
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“Dollars and cents” proof that 
the CLARKE saves consider- 
ably on maintenance work. 
Vv vv 

Find out how you can 
save on maintenance work 
as the Trenton School- 
Board does—find out how 
you can provide the Man- 
ual Training department 
with an instructional ma- 
chine that costs you noth- 
ing. Get the facts — get 
them NOW! Mail the 
coupon! ; 


Clarke Sanding 
Machine Co. 


Dept. G-33, 3821 Cortiand St. 


Chicago, I11. 










































Clarke Sanding Machine Co., | 
Dept. G-33, 3821 Cortland St., 
Chicago, Il. 


I 
Please send me all the facts 
on the Clarke Vacuum Portable 

Sander. No obligation to me. | 


Bh 950 005s ab0oseene Oona 
| 
TS 556 6690 KR NaIS SENN | 
| 
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No. 4783 N. 


Induced syphon closet with vitreous 
china bowl and open front sanitary 
golden oak seat with dull rubbed 
finish. 


L. a 


THE TEN-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM OF 
THE COLUMBUS, OHIO, BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 57) 

The concurrent prosecution of the further 
extended elementary program, the structural and 
architectural rehabilitation of obsolete build- 
ings, the beginning of a junor-high-school- 
building program and finally the last of the 
program, a fifth high-school building were in- 
trusted to the reorganized school architect’s 
oftice. Since 1921, this organization has func- 
tioned continuously, and its volume of business 
has been such that a corps of efticient em- 
ployees could be economically maintained. The 
accompanying chart indicates the simple 
method of procedure. The minimum skeleton 
upon which this has operated has been as fol- 
lows: 


1. Architect, part-time service, supervi- 


sory and administrative................000 $ 5,000 

2. Structural engineer and specification 
ON, Fisacsh teatecri rel vaseaseaaisccsirreatisastienkiss 4,800 

3. Consulting mechanical engineer (re- 
CRMMIN css stvercmsbistittrisietiassrsvesiciitiesls 3,000 
4, BlGctricdl CRBINGEE 6 ..166..0csissescisssessesessss 2,750 
iy: SROMAMNEMEN: sxazcausaanncisneansvabasecesecshastinssistsesases 3,000 
6. Two Senior draftsmen (or structural) 4,800 
7. Two Junior draftsmen...................00008 3,600 
8. Construction superintendent ................ 3,000 

9. Assistant superintendent in charge of 
SRN, Wan sesvelsuaaasan basi eeaas tar casa civenvnbstacssaeess 2,750 
10. Clerk —. stenographer’ .............ccscscssses 1,600 
BOCA). BRALY COWG a sisi sicssicssisssscssssesseens $34,300 


Allowing approximately 25 per cent of the sal- 
ary for overhead costs, makes an annual mini- 
mum for efficient operation of about $42,500. 
Comparing this with a 6 per cent architectural 
fee for private retainer, indicates that a mini- 
inum of about $750,000 of building each year is 
the volume required. The volume in the past six 
years, as the tabulation will show, has exceeded 
that figure, and the actual salary costs on the im- 
portant new commissions have been held as low 


Edwardsville, III. 


orc (} 


For Jrouble-treesdevvice 


In measuring true economy, Original Cost is tempered 
by Maintenance Expense, and “Trouble-Free Service” be- 
comes the important factor. 


We point with pride to the many “}oxcQ” installations 
which have served faithfully—day after day—for periods 
of twenty, thirty and forty years. We know, therefore, 
that it is in no boastful sense, but rather as a statement 
of fact, that we say “XoxcQ” installations made in 1929 
will be serving faithfully in 1949, 1959, 1969. 


When you specify plumbing equipment, look up the 
record of “)oxc).” Investigate our claims of “Trouble- 
Free Service.” 


The “)0xC)” experts are “always 
at your service’ and will be glad 
to offer suggestions on any and 
all of your plumbing problems. 


N.O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FACTORIES : 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Branches throughout the country. 


as 2.9 per cent of the construction costs, the 
average being somewhere slightly in excess of 
4 per cent. It must be said in full explanation of 
this condition that the efficiency of the specitica- 
tion and supervision departments is the impor- 
tant determining factor in assuring economical 
professional services on public building. 
Fairwood Elementary School 

The Fairwood school is an example of the at- 
tempt made in some schools to create a natural 
symmetry of composition and to effect an in- 
formal character, which is ofter desirable in sub- 
urban residential sections. The English manor- 


SOUTH ENTRANCE, FAIRWOOD ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bessemer, Ala. 








No. 4392 N. 


Porcelain enameled iron pedestal 
fountain with vitreous china bub- 
bler and concealed pressure regu- 
lator, lever handle self-closing valve. 
All exposed brass trimmings are 
heavily nickeled. 


The complete “NONCO” line 
includes ALL plumbing fix- 
tures. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 








house type is perhaps not entirely attainable be- 
cause of the legal and practical necessity of 
much window area. The use of buttresses, both 
straight and angular, the unequal emphasis 
given to the two stories, the deliberately irregu- 
lar briekwork, the heavy graduated slate roof, 
and the incidental timber gable help to simulate 
the domestic atmosphere of the small Tudor 
mansions, 

The unsymmetrical treatment of the exterior 
is a deliberate exaggeration of the plan, which is 
a Hat U-shaped corridor around a central gym- 
nasium assembly, The main entrance at the base 
of one arm of the U-corridor, instead of at the 
center of the plan, and the addition of a tower at 
the double cloakroom on the front elevation are 
the only deviations from a regulation, center- 
entrance, symmetrical building. It is nominally 
a 21-room building, built in 1923 at a cost of 
$212,064.53, or 33 cents per cubic foot, and 
$265 per pupil. 

It is entirely fireproof, with brick walls, manu- 
factured stone trim, conerete foundation and 
floor construction, slate and composition roof, 
terrazzo corridor floors, maple classroom and 
gymnasium floors, steam heat, and blast ventila- 
tion. The area of the site is 4 acres. 


McGuffey Elementary School 

The MeGuffey school is an example of the ele- 
mentary plan now standardized in Columbus. It 
represents the maximum of structural economy 
and has proved to be the lowest in cost per pupil 
of any type building yet used. 

It has several significant plan features, in- 
cluding: 

1. Standard units of 4 classrooms, 2 on each of 
2 floors, with adjoining cloakrooms between, the 
heating and ventilating stacks for the entire group 
of 4 rooms being concentrated at the inner end of 
the cloakroom space. 

2. No cross corridor between the two ends of the 
buildings, using the side of the gymnasium assem- 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools. The air filter (extra 


equipment) can be of any make specified. 





Latest Improvements 
in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


backed by 38 years of spectalized experience 


Many important new features have been de- 
veloped for PeerVent Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Units during the past several months. In 
fact, all of the important features—radiator, 
motor, fans, and controls — have been im- 
proved. These improvements, made by the 


pioneer manufacturers of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Units, should have your careful con- 
sideration. 






Peerless Units built fifteen years ago are 


Adjustable motors are now standard equip- 
ment on PeerVent Units. Once set, these 
motors run at constant speed, to deliver the 
exact c.f.m. capacity required. 

PeerVent Units can now be equipped with 
the PeerTherm Control as an integral part of 
the Unit. This device controls the fresh-air 
damper. 

Catalogue B-3 on request. 


still in service and giving perfect satisfaction 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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Overheating Eliminated~Fuel Costs Cut 38.8% 


In this Golden, Colo. 
High School 


The Vacuum Return Line System of heating 
installed in the Golden, Colo., High School was 
changed over toa Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System in the summer of 1927. During 
the heating season of 1927-28 the resulting com- 
forts and economies were most satisfactory : 
Overheating, foe alike to health and to ideal 
conditions for study, was eliminated. Students 
seated close to radiators no longer are subjected 
to sudden fluctuations of temperature caused by 
overheated radiators or icy drafts from doors 
and windows flung open to control room tem- 
ps ; so 
peratures. The Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System provides an even, comforting, 





> ; . ‘ Vacuum Return Line System Installed 1922, Jos.F . Pfeiffer, Denver. Look for the Name DUNHAM 
le mpered flow of warmth—never too hot y et Changed to Differential Vacuum System, 1927, by Linder Hdwe. Co., ok fo . oe U ° 

Golde hitect: E. ws - The nameplate identifies a genuine 
alw ays ample to maintain rooms at temperatures olden. Architect: Eugene G. Groves, Denver. Dunham Radiator Trap 


best suited to working conditions. The heat flow 


from any radiator alwi ays is maintained atarate 104,000 pounds of fuel were saved, as compared .- 
toexactly balance the heat loss from the building. _ with the preceding season, a reduction of 38.8% 


But what of the economies resulting from the — in the fuel bill! 


installation of this new Dunham System in the Here are facts that challenge the attention of 


= 


Golden High School? For fuel costs are a vital any superintendent or school board official. 
factor in school budgets. The results of the Write us today for supplementary data on this 


> 


changeover to Sub-Atmospheric Steam were and other Dunham Differential Vacuum school 


amazing: During the heating season of 1927-28 _ installations. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 





U.S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional 

patents in the United States, Canada 

and foreign countries now pending. 
Over eighty sales offices in the United States, 
Canada andthe United Kingdom bring Dunham 
Heating Service as close to you as your tele- 
phone. Consult your telephone directory for the 











> ° e e address of our office in: your city. An engineer will 
Dunham Building A 4 4 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago counsel with you on any project. 
(Continued from Page 126) because of hazardous fire possibilities. The eon- three other junior high schools, which have 


bly and the gymnasium balcony for any necessary 1 1 a . nad dl ly f . 
administrative or emergency communication be- GM nec portion was razed and largely Irom its 


tween the two ends of the building. . materials a new structure was built adjoining 

3. Boys’ and girls’ toilets alternating on the the remaining portion of the old high school. 
first and second floors in each end of the building, yeh eonditions present problems for which so- 
which provide a toilet for each sex for each end letieme gusimet themes olshal s shane 
of the building and also from the playground. - — — ern ” —— = as © _— 

4. Stage facilities for assembly purposes are Considered quite orthodox in original planning. 
provided by a temporary platform under the center The solutions of those problems, however, give 
of the gymnasium balcony, using the adjoining opportunity for incidental touches of distinction 


classrooms as entries or dressing rooms. item tention in stevestrned whens 
5. Office and teachers’ room are the only features  ‘ rey ee pe 


added to the succession of standard 4-classroom The limitation of assembly facilities to a com- 
sto Thaca ni > 9 — _- > . . ° ° e “ 
units. These adjoin the 2 symmetrical entrances },jnation gymnasium-assembly is a legacy of 


on the first floor, and the corresponding space on . . ; : . 
‘ ° . ° aoub rs » os > , he 
the second floor is occupied by rooms for special loubtful value, inherited in common with the 


work or individual classes. 

The exterior architectural character is in a 
rather severe Georgian style, accentuated by the 
double entrance feature, but softened somewhat 
by the rustie quoins of brick and the addition of 
a cupola on the ridge of the slate roof. An inno- 

vation in window treatment may be noted here. 
In an attempt to relieve the extreme, awkward 
monotony of large window areas of exactly the 
same proportion on both stories, the first-floor 
rooms are lighted by groups of 3 double windows, 
while the second-floor rooms are served by groups 
of 5 single windows of similar aggregate glass 
area. 

The McGuffey school, occupied first in Sep- 
tember, 1927, is nominally a 20-room building, 
costing $221,786.97 and seating 800 pupils at 
$237.60 per pupil, or 31 cents per cubic foot. Its 
structural features are similar to the Fairwood 
school, except that it is the first Columbus school 
to have linoleum for the body of corridor floors, 
(between terrazzo border and base). 

The Everett Junior High School 

The Everett school is an example of an old 
senior high school transmuted into a building 
for junior-high activities. It is hardly a typical 
example, however. 


A portion of the old North High School which MAIN ENTRANCE, FAIRWOOD ELEMENTARY 
e ° SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
formerly occupied the site had been condemned Howard Dwight Smith, Architect, Columbus, Ohio. 





moved into slightly remodeled buildings former- 
ly occupied by the senior high school organiza- 
tions. 

The exterior treatment.of the building is in- 
spired by the mellow brickwork examples of 
North Italy, built during the interesting period 
of the Early Renaissance. 


McKinley Junior High School 

Although to Columbus belongs the distinction 
of having organized the first junior high school 
in the United States in 1919, it was not until 
September, 1928, that a junior high school was 
actually housed in a building especially designed 
for that purpose. The McKinley Junior High 
School is the first building of that kind in Col- 
umbus. It has a program capacity of 1265, and 
cost $515,949, or $407 per pupil, and 33 cents 
per cubie foot. 

The principal features of the plan are: 

1. Square corridor scheme around a central audi- 
torium with a gymnasium-stage. The auditorium 
seats 865, but the entire school may be assembled 
by using the auditorium and stage together. 

2. Classrooms and laboratories distributed freely 
around all corridors on all floors. 

3. The cafeteria which is in a separate wing, 
is designated to be used as a study hall as well. 

4. The shop wing extending away from academic 
rooms. 

5. Possible exterior entrance to the gymnasium 
and locker rooms. 

6. Double main entrances, symmetrical exterior 
composition. 


- 


7. The library on the third floor, absorbing one 
corridor plus classroom width to give proper library 
facilities. 


The exterior is severe, classic, with an attempt 
for Greek refinement in the design and execution 
of the details of limestone trim. 

An innovation in the heating system involves 
the forcing of tempered air from a central fan 
up through ducts along the corridor walls, 
thence through selected spaces between the con- 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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ruse Boilers 


7 Serve Many Of The 


, - e cm - 

. j — Nation’s Finest Buildings! 
7 2 oe The Chicago Art Institute, an architectural mas- 
terpiece of granite and marble, is another one 








in- 


of of Chicago’s most prominent buildings heated 
iod with TICO Boilers. 

There’s no ugly smoke stack to spoil the archi- 
tectural symmetry of this beautiful building nor 
a is there any dense smoke to cloud the surround- 
atil ing atmosphere—all due to the TICO grate 
was design, which causes thorough combustion 
ned avoiding smoke. 
= Scientifically balanced draft conditions combined 
and with a long flue travel, make TICO boilers not 
nts only smokeless, but also remarkably economical 

—two excellent reasons why TICO boilers are 
adi: S preferred in many of the nation’s finest buildings. 
lum 
bled 


. It will pay you as it has 
, , others to specify TICO boilers 
eely 


- THE TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS COMPANY 
7 TITUSVILLE PENNA. 


SALES OFFICES 
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The SOLAR Self-Closing Cover is based on the principle of a triangle 
supported at one of its angles. This principle is patented and available 
only in the SOLAR Self-Closing Receptacle. For full information write to 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 








No SPRINGS 
NoLEVERS 
No WEIGHTS 


As Simple as A. B. C. 


That’s why the automatic, gravity op- 
erated, self-closing cover of the SOLAR 
Waste Receptacle requires no attention... 


That’s why it always works. 


There is a SOLAR for every use—in-door 
and out-of-door. There is a style and finish 
to meet every requirement and harmonize 
with every environment. No matter where 
waste and refuse accumulates, a SOLAR 
will simplify the problem of disposal be- 
cause it actually compels children to for- 
mulate habits of neatness. 


Investigate this system of waste disposal that 
is cutting cleaning costs in hundreds of American 
Schools. 








(Continued from Page 128) 

crete floor joists to the outside wall, and thence 
up through cast-iron base grilles over steam 
radiators under the windows. This system has 
been used in Toledo, Ohio, for several years with 
reports of great satisfaction as to effective heat- 
ing and economy of operation. Its use in Colum- 
bus is too new to have pertinent records of per- 
formance. 


Bexley Junior-Elementary School 
The problem of the outlying suburban areas 


about Columbus are typical of many of the prob- 
lems of the country or village school, and also 
partake of some of the problems of the city. 
Fashionable suburban communities often find it 
possible to expend greater funds for their build- 
ings than do either cities or country districts. 

Several of the suburban communities adjoin- 
ing Columbus realize the possibility of ultimate- 
ly merging with the city and have attempted to 
study and to solve their building problems with 
some idea of accepting the city district stand- 
ards. 

The junior-elementary building for the village 
of Bexley is an example of this type. It was de- 





signed and built at about the same time as the 
McKinley building in Columbus, and with some 
similarity of at least a part of the requirements. 
Comparison of the plans indicates a similarity 
of treatment. The principal dissimilarity be- 
tween the Bexley and the McKinley lies in the 
fact that the entire front central portion of the 
Bexley is used for typical elementary rooms and 
cloakrooms. 

The exterior of the building which was de- 
signed by Miller and Reeves, architects, is a very 
effective New England colonial type, reflecting 
much of the character of its simple Georgian 
prototypes. 


The East High School 

This building designed by Howell and Thom- 
as, of Cleveland, is representative of the group 
of four senior high schools begun in 1922, al- 
though it is not entirely typical of that group. 
Its exterior architectural expression is a very 
simple, dignified, and impressive form of classic, 
suggesting a combination of Roman strength 
and Greek refinement, both of which are empha- 
sized by the use of stone as the exterior material. 


It will be noted that the plan is somewhat long 
and narrow due, of course, to the restrictions of 
the site. (The recreation field, with a small field 
house is situated on nearby acreage). This pecu- 
liarity of plan, forced by the shape of the lot, 
has not resulted in many variations from stand- 
ard policy established for the four senior high 
schools of the group. Aside from a_ possible 
cramping or irregular distribution and arrange- 
ment of vocational rooms and laboratories, the 
only striking irregularity is the placing of the 
girls’ gymnasium at the rear of the auditorium 
instead of adjacent to the boys’ gymnasium, 
which latter scheme is typical. 

The East High school is of fireproof construc- 
tion entirely, with steel-pan and concrete-joist . 
construction on brick bearing walls, limestone 
face exterior, flat composition roof, tile corridor 
floors, maple classroom floors, sand-finish plaster 
walls in classrooms, painted hard-plaster walls 
in corridors, built-in lockers in secondary corri- 
dors, steam heat, blast ventilation through plen- 
ums and ducts (instead of through heat tunnels 


and risers, which are typical). 
(Continued on Page 134) 





THE COLUMBUS SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM, 1921 TO 1929 


New Buildings 


Seating 
or Program 
No. and Capacity 
Year . Kind Value Added 
1921 4 Elem. $1,101,338.88 3221 
1922 2 Elem. 389,190.55 1528 
®: 4 High 3,812,297.51 7349 
24 2 Elem. 364,633.30 1112 
1925 
1926 
1927 1 Elem 221,786.97 800 
1 Spec. 
1928 1 623,993.77 2040 
a an 
2 2 High 1,418,796.42 4100 
TOTALS $7,932,037.40 20150 


Major Additions 
Seating or 


Program 
No. and Capacity No. and 
Kind Value Added Kind Value 
1 High 
8 Jr. 
18 Elem $177,886.14 
1 Elem. $ 71,526.54 400 1 Spec. 40,581.74 
3 Elem. 
1 Jr. 175,484.29 400 8 Ir. 95,153.92 
13 Elem. 57,022.48 
1 Spec. 
4 Elem. 
3 Elem. 129,233.48 680 4 Jr. 328,385.30 
1 High 
2 Elem. 403,005.52 1480 1 High 88,552.71 
1 Elem. 2 Jt. 
i dP. _ 188,131.74 670 2 Elem. 76,673.07 
$967,381.67 3630 $864,255.: 


Major Remodeling 


Totals 
Seating or Seating or 
Program Program 
Capacity No. and Capacity 
Added Kind Value Added 
1 High 
3 Jr. 
22 Elem. $1,279,225.02 $221 
8 Elem. 
1 Spec. 501,298.83 1928 
4 Jr. 
160 3 Elem. 4,082,935.72 7909 
160 15 Elem. 421,655.78 1272 
1 Spec. 
7 Elem. 
800 4 Jr. 457,618.78 1480 
2 High 
150 2 Elem. 491,558.33 1630 
1 Elem. 221,786.97 800 
1 Spec. 
5 Jr. 
+ a 888,798.58 2710 
-, 
2 High 1,418,796.42 4100 
1270 $9,763,674.43 25050 
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Always... 


they enjoy outdoor 
air — (ndoors ..- 


--- alr filtered clean and always 
at the temperature desired __. 


— 7s" modern ventilating apparatus can keep school 
children air-comfortable—regardless of the weather!.. 





ong 

s of It is a tribute to engineering initiative that outdoor air 

field may be brought indoors in perfect control...that it may be 

ro filtered clean of dust...warmed to any desired temperature 

and- and discharged without a hint of draft...uniformly...SAFELY ! 

_ A Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilator does just that. It 

~) . . ° . ° 

ae | does it SILENTLY! The controlling mechanism is simple 

“the and dependable. It may be entirely automatic or equipped 

"the for individual, manual operation if desired. 

rium ? . 4 

ium, Many actual photographs of unit heater-ventilator instal- 
lations in schools, old and new, are found in our new 

truec- U. V. Catalog number 361. It will be a pleasure to send 

a you a copy on request—no obligation whatever! 

stone 

ridor 

laster B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

walls Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. ~« Camden, N.J. « Framingham, Mass. 

° Galt. Ontario < Hyde Park, Mass. ~» Sturtevant, Wis. 

SOeEs Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 

plen- Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City, Los 

nnels Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 


St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. - Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 
Montreal and Galt; and Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


- the Sent 7 
=)  Shortevanil unit Heater-Ventilator 


$221 Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


1928 SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR ero FILTERED CLEAN ed AND TEMPERED 
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FERROMETAL 
Unit Shower Stalls 


Another Practical and Inexpensive Ferrometal 
Product Especially Adaptable for School 


Installations 


Built to last indefinitely—free from cracks or 
crevices—not affected by settling of building— 
impossible for water to seep through under any 


A complete factory built water tight shower 
bath (including bottom pan) of heavy galvan- 


ized rust resisting copper bearing steel—ready 
to set in place in the building —in single units or in battery arrangement — meets 
the demands of modern school planning—solves the problem of existing alteration or 


Also manufacturers of Ferrometal partitions and doors 


for closet stalls and dressing compartments 


Our Engineering Department is at your service. 


Ask for new shower bath catalog. 


Litterer Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 


HOW THE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES CAN CO- 
OPERATE WITH THE HEALTH OFFICER 


(Concluded from Page 63) 

say to you with too much emphasis that closing 
the schools is the wrong way to fight epidemics. 
Admitting that many children assembled in 
school offer an opportunity for contact, I need 
searcely point out that in addition to the schools 
we have contacts in neighborhoods, playgrounds, 
churches, street cars, theaters, stores, and any 
other place where crowds assemble. The school is 
the only place where children are assembled un- 
der orderly conditions in charge of trained peo- 
ple and where discovery of early cases of con- 
tagious disease and prompt exclusion are pos- 
sible. When we.close the schools in time of epi- 
demic, we paralyze our best weapon for the con- 
trol of the epidemic. 


Usefulness of Exclusion 

We also request that educators will look with 
more favor than they sometimes do upon exclu- 
sion. We know that you desire a good attendance 
record. We assure you that you desire it no more 
than we. We believe that by prompt and rigorous 
exclusion upon suspicion we will, in the end, 
give every school system a better attendance 
record than by pursuing a policy of temporizing. 
It requires only elementary arithmetic to prove 
that a great number of short exclusions can be 
made before the total days of school loss will 
equal one long quarantine for scarlet fever. I 
need only mention in this connection the fact 
so well known that short absence can easily be 
made up, while six or eight weeks’ loss out of a 
semester frequently means a failure and a repe- 
tition of the grade. Even if half of our exclu- 
sions on suspicion prove to be false alarms, they 
are justified because of the protection accorded 
the children by the other half of the exclusions 
which prove truly to be early cases of communi- 
cable disease. 


Representatives in all principal cities 


The second major function of school-health 
supervision is what is known unfortunately as 
medical inspection. Unhappily the term inspec- 
tion carries an unpleasant connotation. This 
function is concerned with active promotion of 
the health of the child. It is based upon physical 
examination of school children, this examination 
to be followed by recommendations to the parent 
for necessary correction of defects which is to 
be carried out by the family physician. Obvious- 
ly this is the doctor’s job, but all school authori- 
ties, and especially teachers, can do much to 
enhance its effectiveness. There are very few 
school systems where adequate examinations can 
be made of all children every year. I cannot re- 
gard any examination as adequate unless it takes 
at least ten minutes of the examiner’s time, and 
twenty minutes is better. This is an expensive 
standard and few school examinations are made 
in accordance with it. If only a part of the chil- 
dren in a school system are examined each year, 
it follows that children who need examination 
and who are among those not examined will be 
missed, unless special reference of such children 
is made by principals and teachers. 

If a child has been examined and recommen- 
dations have been made, teachers and principals 
may be of great help by lending their influence 
to persuade parents to give attention to the rec- 
ommendations. The school has a tremendous in- 
fluence in the home; its contact with the home is 
more intimate than that of any health depart- 
inent can ever be; it follows that often a sugges- 
tion from a principal or teacher carries more 
weight than the same suggestions coming from 
the public-health nurse. We have developed in 
Racine a system whereby every recommendation 
for correction of physical defects is sent to the 
parent by means of a health-department notifica- 
tion accompanied by a letter from the school 
principal. The effectiveness of this joint action 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


will be apparent when I] say that in the last two 
years we have secured correction of 60 per cent 
of correctable defects discovered. 

There are certain groups of children with spe- 
cial handicaps, who need special attention. Many 
of these children can be discovered by teachers 
and principals and referred for physical exami- 
nation, follow-up, and correction of defects, thus 
rendering a service at the same time to the child, 
the nurse, and the educator. 


T do not feel qualified to refer to the subject 
of health and hygiene teaching. I wish merely to 
say what you all know, that much of the disease, 
misery, suffering, distress, poverty and despair 
with which we meet in adults is due to impair- 
ment of health and that in turn is due too often 
to ignorance of the comparatively simple and 
sensible laws of hygienic living. 


HOLD THIRD JANITOR-ENGINEERS’ 
SCHOOL AT KANSAS TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE 


A splendid opportunity for the practical training 
of janitors and engineers is offered in the third 
school for janitors, which is to be given June 3 to 
7, at the Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

At the second school for janitors, which was held 
last June, there was an enrollment of 88 janitors 
from all over the state of Kansas, with a small 
number from some of the adjoining states. This 
year it is expected there will be a larger enrollment 
due to the increased interest and support of the 
janitors, and their recognition of the opportunities 
afforded for becoming more proficient in their 
janitorial duties. 

At this year’s school, it is planned to take up & 
variety of phases of the janitor’s work, and am 
interesting program has been prepared, involving 
practice as well as theory in the janitor’s work. 
As a result of the school for janitors, the Kansas 
Janitor-Engineers’ Association has been organized, 
with Mr. L. V. Burfield of Independence, as pre’ 
ident, and Mr. W. R. MeNeice, of Coffeyville, 9 
secretary. 
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A free book of 112 pages 
showing installations of 
Universal Units in all 
parts of the country will 
be sent you promptly 
upon request. 
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When Socrates held school in Athens, the 
woodburning brazier was the chief source 
of heat, and the open window or door 
the only means of ventilation. 


Fortunately, the rooms in which this ven- 
erable Greek philosopher taught were 
large and the number of his pupils was 
small. Otherwise, the fumes from the 
burning fuel would soon have undermined 
his own and his pupils’ health. 


Nowadays, with a single school attended 
by several thousand students instead of a 
mere 10 or 12, the problem of heating and 
ventilating becomes a vital and an exact- 
ing one. 


nlightening the Youth of ATHENS ; - 


That is why the long list of prominent 
educational buildings using Universal 
Heating and Ventilating Units is continu- 
ally increasing. Low in cost, yet highly 
efficient and quiet in operation, Universal 
Heating Units not only meet the most 
precise requirements of schoolroom heat- 
ing and ventilating, but they are also 
pleasing in appearance and economical to 
install and operate. 


Get in touch with an American Blower 
represcntative. There is a branch 
office near you... You will not be 
obligated. (845) 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIFAL CITIES 





VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAPT 





Manufacturers of all Types of Air-Handling Equipment ——— Since 1683 
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Who uses BOWLUS Seat Action Closets? 





“Who uses them?” 


good business judgment. 


As proof that the Bowlus Seat Operated Closet 
equipped with the famous Jewel Flush Valve has 
been accepted as the most practical installation for 
school use, it is our privilege to give you the accom- 
panying list which has been selected from among 
the hundreds of satisfied school users. 


The Jewel principle of a scouring flush by Air and 
Water under Pressure bears the highest indorsement 
of sanitary enginers and health authorities. Its au- 
tomatic, never-failing action meets the modern de- 
mand for equipment which takes all responsibility 
from forgetful children. Its rugged, simple construc- 
tion, approved by plumbers, does away with all in- 
terior springs, needle valves and other sources of 


troub.e, 


Write NOW for descriptive literature concerning Bowlus 
Closets and the famous Jewel Flush Valve. 


@he BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 





“Have they been tried out?” 
These questions naturally arise when you consider 
the installation of new plumbing equipment. Such 
searching inquiry is commendable, for it indicates 


Denver, Colo. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Perry, Fla, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Boise, Idaho 


Danville, Ill. 


Muncie, Ind. 


Saratoga, Ind. 
Union City, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Covington, Ky. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bangor, Me. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 


East Orange, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Springfield - Ohio 


Here they are — 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Twin Falls, Idaho 
LaPorte, Ind. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Bessemer, Mich. 
Menominee, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York City, N. Y. 






Pelham, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Troy, N. Y. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Beaverton, Ore. 
Falls City, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Great Falls, S. C. 
Greer, S. C. 
Raymond, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Wausau, Wis. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Casper, Wyo. 
Austin, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 





(Continued from Page 13)) 

It cost $795,558.39, exclusive of site and equjp- 
ment, which is 39 cents per cubic foot, or $640 
per pupil. 

It is interesting to compare the data for the 

zg } 
East High School built in 1922, with that of the 
West High School built in 1928-29. Based upon 
the experience of some three years of occupancy 
of the four high schools of 1922, the school su- 
perintendents, the principals of the four schools, 
and the department supervisors were asked to 
answer 2 questionnaire concerning them, point- 
ing out the satisfactory features, suggesting pos- 
sible changes for improvement, and warning 
against the repetition in the new building of any 
features which, to their minds, had proved un- 
satisfactory. It was in the light of these analyses 
that the new building requirements for the West 
High School were made up. 

Briefly these comments may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. As many rooms as possible should be designed 
for multiple use, particularly for use as recitation 
rooms at all times when not otherwise occupied. 

2. The central location of the auditorium is 
satisfactory for school use because of ease of 
access, but usually undesirable for community. use 
because of the practical impossibility of shutting 
off other portions of the building. 

3. The stage gymnasium is only desirable when 
there is an effective soundproof barrier between 
gymnasium and auditorium, in order that both 
may be used in a full program. 

4. Large units, such as the auditorium and the 
cafeteria, are desirable for use as study halls in 
emergencies and for expanded capacities, if pro- 
perly lighted for such use. 

5. The arrangement of shops and music rooms 
is most desirable when they are isolated so far as 
possible from academic work. 

6. The office location should be near the main 
entrance, and preferably within easy control of the 
auditorium. 

The West High School 

Comparing the notations made by the school 

officials after three years of experience in the 


four high schools of 1922, it will be observed 
that the standard of sizes and equipment of 
classrooms, laboratories, shops, gymnasium, ete., 
remain practically the same as in the other high 
schools. However, the solution of two or three of 
the problems presented by the analysis of the 
older buildings has resulted in a radical change 
in plan arrangement in the West High School. 
The principal changes are five in number. 

1, Placing the auditorium and administration 
unit at one side of the plan in order that it may 
be used separately from the rest of the building, 
shutting off corridors by means of folding gates, 
but still retaining within the segregated unit the 
necessary toilet facilities, and legal stairs and 
exits. 

2. Placing the cafeteria on the ground floor, with 
full classroom window light, divided from the 
kitchen by a separate serving room, in such a way 
that it may be completely shut off from noise and 
odors, and thereby used as a study hall for all 
periods when not in use as a lunchroom. 

3. Providing natural light by windows and sky- 
lights in the auditorium, and providing every al- 
ternate opera chair with a drop-leaf arm, for 
emergency and overflow study use. 

4. Vocational laboratories and shops in separate 
rear wings, and concentration of the classrooms 
about a spacious and amply lighted interior court, 
to segregate thé noisy projects from those needing 
quiet. 

5. Location of the gymnasium and arrangement 
of stairs, toilets, and folding gates so that it can 
be segregated for use without opening up the rest | 
of the building. 

Other features of the plan arrangement, which 
are not particularly related to the school-officials’ 
analysis of the four older schoots, may be noted: 


6. The dramatics classroom is adjacent to the 
stage and may be used for stage expansion. 


7. Musie rooms are isolated in the basement 
under the stage and on the third floor in front of 
the auditorium. 


8. The administration suite is relegated to the 
second floor immediately overlooking the entrance 
plaza, and controls the main entrance to the audi- 
torium balcony. This frees the main entrance space 
for the use as an auditorium lobby on public occa- 


sions, and for a display room or museum for school 
use. 


9. The science laboratories are backed up to 
each other with adequate office, storage, and pre- 
paration rooms between, but in common, to avoid 
duplication. 


10. The toilet rooms are distributed throughout 
the entire building. 


11. The teachers’ rooms are placed in small units 
throughout the building, providing locker and rest- 
room facilities for teachers not excessively far 
distant from their home rooms, and assuring a 
fair continual distribution of incidental super- 
vision. 

12. The library is located on the top floor in 
such manner as to make its width include a cor- 
ridor plus a normal classroom, giving proper floor 
width without undue irregularity of the structural 
system of the building. 

13. The stairs and corridors are disposed of to 
permit of future expansion in several directions. 

The fundamentals of construction are as fol- 
lows: Foundations are of concrete; walls above 
grade are brick,.laid in cement mortar; concrete 
ribbed-floor construction, removable metal pans; 
roof construction consists of wood framing, sup- 
ported on the attie concrete slab with roofing 
over the auditorium, gymnasium, library, and 
cafeteria of 24% inch poured-in-place gypsum; 
room covering is standard thickness sea-green 
slate of of random lengths and widths; all sheet- 
metal work is copper; the cornice is of stone and 
white pine; Bedford stone trim; double-hung 
Campbell weather-stripped steel sash windows; 
the floors of the classrooms are maple, grade 2; 
the corridor floors are 6 mm. linoleum; the base 
in corridors and floors of lobbies and toilets is 
terrazzo; plastering is sand finished, on suspend- 
ed metal lath, using colored sand mixed to proper 
tint; the wood trim is oak, stained just off natu- 
ral, with two coats of varnish, the last one flat; 
the auditorium ceiling is acoustically treated 
with acousti-celotex. 

The heating is accomplished by four 119-K 
Kewanee boilers, operating at a pressure not to 

(Concluded on Page 145) 
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Presenting AAc. ..a new | No. No. 2 Park Avenue 


CHEMISTRY CATALOGUE Te eae cxey 
tox 19 2 IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Tmportaut New Apparatus. . . Lower Prices HARTSHORN SHADE CLOTH & 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 








~39| CCASIONALLY adding a new piece 
‘IK\| of apparatus to your equipment im- 
proves results from laboratory work. 
This is because pupils show greater 
| interest in an experiment when it is 
nai done in a new, more effective way. 
Many teachers are taking advantage of this 
fact and are making their classes more inter- 
esting to the pupils by adding and using some 
new apparatus each year. 34C, our new chem- 
istry catalogue, will be especially helpful to 
these teachers, the ones who want to make 
each class just as interesting as possible as 
well as instructive. 





Almost every teacher will find at least one new 
thing that can be used effectively in his own 
classes. There are the Pouleur Molecular Mod- 
els, the Smoke Screen Chemical, the Harvard 
Apparatus, and the Lunt & Haley General 
Science Units, just to mention a few. And 
there are important changes in the arrange- 
ment of this new catalogue; all help to make 
it easier to use .. . a more convenient reference 
book for busy teachers. An alphabetical index, 
like the one in your telephone book, tops the 
pages. The Chemicals are arranged in a new 
kind of table that is easier to use and gives 
you a handy place to keep your chemicals- 
inventory that most schools now require. The 
new orange “flex-cloth” cover makes the vol- 
ume easier to handle and to use. 


Business Managers will be interested to find 


many new prices, practically all of them lower 


than before. If you could look through this 
catalogue now and see these things yourself, FINE SHADE PRODUCTS FOR FINE BUILDINGS 


“Every superintendent and business manager 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 








as well as every science teacher ought to have 


a copy.” A. the very beginning of New York 
Just write “34C” on your school letterhead or City’s proudest avenue, neighboring 
use the handy request-coupon. L. E. Knott some of the world’s most luxurious 
Apparatus Company, 79 Amherst Street, Cam- residences, stands the majestic new 
bridge, Massachusetts. office building — No. 2 Park Avenue. 


Laboratory by Hartshorn, manufacturer of shade 


This building has 3200 windows. The 
CHarcour{ (ES window shades and shade rollers are 


Equipment products preferred for fine buildings 
STANDARD for EDUCATION SINCE |18 95 for nearly seventy years. 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
EE A A a ER SE OP A 250 Fifth Avenue New York City 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Company The Handy Coupon 


79 Amherst Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of your 1929 Chemistry Cata- 
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features the 


: 
LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR 


A new catalog is now available covering the most desirable types of 
school seating for laboratories, classrooms, and recitation and lecture rooms. 
All types of tablet arm chairs, teachers’ chairs, visitors’ chairs, principals’ 
chairs, and chairs for library and recitation use are described, but of chief 
interest are the twenty pages devoted to the most efficient type of school 
seating ever developed—The Law Non-Colliding Chair. 


The Law Non-Colliding Chair is DIFFERENT 


Its attachment is different. 

Its function is different. 

Its efficiency is most 
pronounced. 

It attaches to any desk or 
table. 

Its patented features prevent 
battering of table and 
desk tops, thus eliminat- 
ing repair expense. 


THE LAW 
NON-COLLIDING 
CHAIR 


All the weight of 
the occupant is car- 
ried by a vertical ped- 
estal equipped with a 
rubber wheel which 
moves smoothly and 
noiselessly over any 
floor. The swiveling 
mechanism attached 
to the table leg sim- 
ply guides the chair 
in its movement. 


Send for Your copy 





strain. 

It offers comfortable, correct 
posture seating and per- 
fect freedom for the oc- 
cupant, 

It permits of classroom order- 
liness. 

It increases classroom occu- 
pancy. 


| 
It removes all stress and 


The B. L. Marble Chair Company, 
School Seating Division 
Bedford, Ohio. 


Pease send me your catalog describing the 
Law Non-Colliding Chair and other types 
of school seating. 








THE DUTIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS—II 


(Concluded from Page 41) 

outstanding feature of Table 1X. Nine per cent 
organized departments of research during the 
year of this study, 76 per cent gathered data on 
school problems, 63 per cent conducted a local 
school problem, 62 per cent cooperated in a re- 
search project, and large percentages were in- 
volved in various survey and questionnaire 
projects. 

The values assigned to the duties listed in 
Table 1X are, on the whole, not so high as in the 
previous phases of general control, but this is 
almost entirely due to the presence of publicity 
duties which were quite uniformly judged to be 
of third or minor importance. The survey and 
appraisal duties with practically no exceptions 
were rated either of first or of second impor- 
tance. The duty Prepare annual report received 
the heaviest affirmation as being of primary im- 
portance. The duties Send school news home by 
pupils, and Supervise taking publicity pictures 
were rated as having the lowest administrative 
Importance, 


BRANCH CITY LIBRARIES IN TOPEKA 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 42) 

month, and an inerease in number of books 
issued per card. Seldom do any of these libraries 
issue less than a hunrded books each day. As 
pupils take home these books, the parents gradu- 
ally become more interested and form the habit 
of calling for books themselves. Moreover, this 
increased patronage of the branch libraries has 
served to inerease rather than decrease the 
patronage of the central city library, showing a 
wider use of the city-library facilities. 

Education is all the public schools have to sell. 
The more of this they are able to sell to the 
pupils and to the public, the better service they 
render. The advantages of a good library, easily 


FREE 


Public Library 


Few people of, this community 
realize that we have a branch of 
the City Library located in the 


Curtis School 
Building 


Open from 9 A. M. until 5 P. M. 
except Saturdays. 


The authorities urge the public 
to secure cards and use these 
facilities. 


ROOMS CAN BE USED BY ADULTS 
DURING SCHOOL HOURS 





HANDBILL USED TO ADVERTISE 
SCHOOL-PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


accessible, and of the ability to properly use a 
library, must not be overlooked by school author- 
ities. The experiment in this city of establishing 
and maintaining branch libraries in the schools 
is yet in its infancy, but the results already 
accomplished fully justify the wisdom of its 
promoters. 


THE COUNTY-COMMUNITY SCHOOL UNIT 
IN ILLINOIS 


(Continued from Page 44) 
cial status of each district should be posted 
annually at least 10 days previous to the selec- 
tion of school-board members. 


The personnel and qualifications of the county 
superintendents in the state shows that our best 
qualified schoolmen are not always elected to 
these important positions. A man interested in 
his profession does not like frequently to come 
before the public and spend time and money 
in order to win in both a primary and a gen- 
eral election. He may be beaten, or he may 
serve a term which provides no or little oppor- 
tunity for advancement. A county board 
would eliminate this evil by appointing a county 
superintendent who might be retained and pro- 
moted just as our city superintendents are ap- 
pointed and retained. 

Too many school employees are. inefficient. 
Too often poorly qualified teachers, superin- 
tendents, nurses, janitors, and bus drivers are 
hired because they are relatives of an influen- 
tial member of a district school board. Due 
to the double checking by the community board 
and the county board, a school would obtain the 
teachers of the highest efficiency possible in a 
democratic form of administration. 

A great saving to taxpayers can be realized by 
buying needed supplies carefully and in large 
quantities. In the provisions of this plan by 
reducing the number of districts and by pro- 
viding for a county purchasing agent, money 
may be saved the taxpayers of each district. 

There would be a uniform tax rate, with a 
larger state distributive fund for equalization 
and stimulation. The concentration of wealth 
in the form of railroads, mines, factories, and 
oil wells would be spread to larger areas where 
it justly belongs. 

The size of the district would provide for 
permanent improvement without being a burden 
to the people. School bonding for permanent 
improvement should be left to community 
initiative and local pride. However, if prop- 
erty is condemned and the local district refuses 
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Testimonials from leading school 
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Blackboard Crayons 
make pure white marks which erase easily. They 
are packed in the new metal box which keeps them 
safe from moisture and breakage. Your school sup- 
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to improve it, the county board by a four-fifths 
vote could decide to bond the county-community 
district in order to improve, build, or buy school 
sites or buildings. 


There is no best method of transportation. 
The local conditions should determine if mile- 
age, transportation, or the building of a “barn- 
garage” are needed. The degree of centraliza- 
tion would depend upon the school spirit of the 
people, roads, and other local conditions. 


The development of the school unit should 
keep in line with general social and economic 
development. “Ignorance cannot be quaran- 
tined. Concentrated forms of wealth should 
not be permitted to centralize in a district 
where tax rates are low, while in an adjoining 
unit the educational tax rate is excessive. Not 
because the rich are rich, not because the poor 
are poor should the school unit be larger, but 
because it is only the larger unit that can give 
an equitable educational tax rate as well as an 
approach toward equal educational opporunities 
for children.” 


Because of the economy in the county-com- 
munity unit plan; because of the improvement 
in administration and supervision; because of 
the employment of efficient school employees and 
because of the trend for preschool and adult 
education, the county-community unit plan pro- 
vides for the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities. The lure of the man-built city would 
then be more for temporary excursions, and the 
life in the open country would prove to be a 
source of true success and happiness. 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 46) 
apparently do not favor one type of school more 
than the other to any extent in their transporta- 
tion provisions. 


On comparing this study with the one by Miss 
Lathrop,® it is found that legislation regarding 
the transportation of pupils is becoming more 
widespread among the states, and that there is 
an inereasing tendency to make laws regarding 
it more specific and detailed. In comparing the 
laws of 1928 with those of 1922, it would also be 
noticed that there are several provisions in the 
present laws not found previous to 1922, or at 
least not noted at that time. 

Forty-six states now have some special provi- 
sions for the transportation of their pupils as 
compared with 43 in 1922. Then only 12 states 
required that transportation be mandatory in 
certain types of districts, or at certain specified 
listanees. Now such a requirement is to be found 
in the laws of 20 states. The number of states in 
which the agency effecting transportation is the 
local district has increased from 30 to 39, while 
the number where the county unit is the ageney 
has decreased from 11 to 7. The state is still the 
controlling agency in one state, Delaware. The 
people have some voice in the decision, either 
directly or through control of specific taxation, 
in 14 states as compared to a former 10. 

Twenty states make some mention of the form 
and manner of conveyance as compared to 
thirteen in 1922. In 7 of these states, the provi- 
sions are quite definite. The greatest increase has 
been in the provisions relating to the driver and 
his duties; formerly mentioned in the laws of 12 
states, they are now found in the statutes of 28 
states. During the same time, the number of 
states requiring that the drivers of all school 
conveyances stop before crossing any railroad 
‘ailway tracks has increased from 2 to 11. 


,or 

Three states have added provisions concern- 
ing the minimum distance for which transporta- 
tion shall be offered, increasing the number from 
18 to 20. The distance which formerly varied 


5Lathrop, Ethel A. Op. Cit. pp. 1 to 6. 


from 44 to 24% miles now varies from 4% mile to 
4 miles. Formerly, only 7 states legalized the 
payment of the parent for the transportation of 
his own children; now this is legal according to 
the laws of 10 states. Thirteen states now also 
provide that the school board may offer board, or 
lodging, or both in place of transportation. Only 
7 made this provision in 1922. Twenty-four 
states now offer some form of state aid where the 
pupils are transported to and from school. Such 
provision was formerly made by only 10 states. 

It is gratifying to note, though our laws are 
still far from perfection, that progress is being 
rapidly made in the right direction. This speaks 
for the interest of legislators and schoolmen in 
the problem, and the future points toward a still 
greater equalization of opportunity between the 
boys and girls of our rural and urban communi- 
ties. 


RELATION BETWEEN BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION AND PRINCIPAL 


(Continued from Page 48) 
writes: “The board here has no regular meetings. 
Consequently, teachers are never sure of their 
salary on pay day. Teachers never know when 
vacations actually begin. No member of the 
board cares to devote to the time to school busi- 
ness.” 

“T am perfectly satisfied” says another, “unless 
it be this, that I would like to see the board mem- 
bers visit the school more often and find out for 
themselves the actual teaching values of teachers 
and know more about the problems the teachers 
must face from day to day.” 

Still another writes: “Usually the educational 
rank of the average board member, in small 
towns at least, is much below the work taught in 
the high school. These same members, due to 
their lack of education and general intelligence, 


(Concluded on Page 140) 
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Eclipse 
Adjustable 
Desk Set 


Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


XTRA heavy wood and steel parts scientifically joined make this the 

strongest and most practical adjustable desk built today! There is noth- 
ing to loosen, break, or get out of order in the Eclipse Adjustable Desk. It 
is designed and built by Heywood-Wakefield engineers to give troubleproof 
service and to withstand the most severe use and abuse. 

The range of adjustment is wider than other desks and will accommo- 
date more pupils —— the adjustment itself holds like a vise, preventing loose- 
ness or vibration. The cross slat type of chair has been carefully designed to 
induce correct posture and minimize fatigue. The chair top is of the swivel 
type which makes for easy entrance and permits the student to see side black- 
boards without twisting around in an unnatural position. 


The Eclipse Adjustable is but one of the many practical desks which we 
manufacture. Each one is designed to fulfill a definite need and is worthy 
of serious consideration by the thoughtful school seating buyer. A note to the 

nearest Heywood-Wakefield sales office will bring detailed information. 


HEY WOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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School 
Paste 


WHITE, clean 

paste put up 
especially for School 
use. Its quality is 
vouched for by San- 
ford’s and its price 
makes it the most 
economical to use. 


No. 751—Quarts 
No. 752—Pints 


No. 755—Gallons 
Also in Half Gallons 


HIS is a black 

aniline ink. Espe- 
cially satisfactory for 
school purposes. Will 
not thicken in the ink 
well. Writes a deep 
black and dries black. 


(Concluded from Page 138) 
interfere greatly with the best welfare of the 
school.” 

These opinions will suffice to present some of 
the problems. But why are they more prevalent 
in small schools than in large? Is it not because 
of these two factors, ‘largely? First, the small 
schools of necessity have the younger, more in- 
experienced, more poorly qualified principals. 
Second, the school-board members are afflicted 
with lack of understanding of educational prob- 
lems, and lack of information on the real func- 
tion of a board of education. Must not any at- 
tempt to improve conditions work on these two 
problems which are closely wrapped up with the 
problem of the large turnover of teachers and 
principals in the smaller schools ? 

If this be the case the two most essential ele- 
ments in bettering relations between the board 
and principal lie along two lines: real coopera- 
tion and education. 

If the principal of the small school is earnest 
in accomplishing these ends by these methods he 
will have to seriously consider the matter of 
tenure. Is it not wise to remain longer than a 
year or two in a community in order to really 
accomplish some of these things? Cooperation 
and education are slow processes and much that 
one man may have accomplished in a few years 
may be torn down in a few months by a different 
type of successor. Hence, the value of longer 
terms of service in a communiay and less atten- 
tion to the pleas of teachers’ agencies. Along this 
line there is a definite field of help and coopera- 
tion for the state department in consulting with 
and advising principals of smaller schools more 
often and more effectively. Whether we as prin- 
cipals like it or not there is no legal redress. The 
real problem is how to increase harmony and 
right attitude between board and principal. The 
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CANFORD'S 


CHOOL 
INKS 


PASTE 


HAVE WON THEIR REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY ON MERIT AND 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SCHOOL BUYERS IS GREAT, BUT WHEN 
THEY GIVE THEIR SCHOOLS SANFORD’S 
PRODUCTS, THEY KNOW THEY ARE 
GETTING THE BEST PRODUCTS ON THE 


SERVICE. 


MARKET. 
Write for Our School Supply Price List. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 


Sanford’s 
Glass Inkwells 


HESE wells are 

blown in clear flint 
glass on our own molds. 
They are in 3 sizes, No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3, with 
wood top corks. 


first essential is that of open-mindedness and 
ability to see the board’s point of view. 


Some Frequently Mentioned Devices 


The five most frequently mentioned devices on 
the questionnaire are: 


1. Letters and reports to the board before 
their meetings in order that the whole board may 
know the exact status of the school and may be 
informed in advance of any business the princi- 
pal believes should be taken up. This device 
helps to prevent misunderstanding and charges 
of favoritism and is an excellent educational de- 
vice. 

2. Cooperation with and share responsibility 
with the board. 

3. Use diplomacy and tact. 

4. Be scientific and professional. Make pleas 
on basis of facts and figures and not personali- 
ties or favoritism. Be open and frank. 

5. Don’t try to force the board—abide your 
time. Be satistied with half a loaf. 

Other expedients that might be mentioned 
are: Be sure you are qualified for your job as an 
educational leader. Know your board; use par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils as publicity and edu- 
cational agents for the betterment of the school 
and education of the board; pass on worth-while 
educational and professional magazines and 
books to board members. 

Some of the expressions of men actually in the 
field in New York State are: 

“Present orally or in writing all important 
items of general policy before board meetings to 
each member. Give your true professional rea- 
sons and opinions frankly on school affairs. Do 
not be ashamed to learn business methods and 
some education policy from your board. Do not 
be ashamed of what Strayer terms ‘judicious 
compromise.’ 


NEW YORK 
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For the School Office 


Premium 
Writing Fluid 
HE best Ink for use 
in homes as well as 
in all business offices. 
It writes a navy blue 
which is easy to read and 
in a short time turns to 


an intense and permanent 
black. 


For all records where ab- 
solute permanency is re- 
Qt., Pt., %&-Pt. quired. 


Library Paste 


r the best paste 
for the office of 
the school. It sticks 
instantly and holds. 
It remains soft and 
moist in the pack- 
age indefinitely. 
Never stains. 


Qt., Pt., 8-oz., 5-oz. 


VERY excellent 
School Ink, per- 
manent and most 
satisfactory for 
composition book 





“Choose the psychological time to present gen- 
uine innovations.” 

Says another, “I make written reports showing 
true conditions (both favorable and unfavor- 
able). If there is an unsatisfactory condition, I 
always prefer to have the board hear of it from 
me rather than through some other channel. I 
always consult and gain permission of the board 
before taking any important step. In other words 
I always recognize the board and never forget 
that they have the authority over me. Their sup- 
port I must have if I am to succeed.” 

One principal of a small school writes: “I try 
to have the board take the attitude that they are 
the board of directors whose duty it is to protect 
the investment of the stockholders (the voters of 
the district) and to develop the school in accord- 
ance with the best interest of the community; 
and that I am a sort of general manager, em- 
ployed by them to attend to the routine business 
and work out the principles laid down by them 
and the state department.” 


Still another says: “Know your job and have 
faith that the board is expecting you to lead and 
they will follow.” 

Finally, by way of summary, another man 
gives this advice: “No school system can succeed 
where utmost confidence is not reposed in the 
principal who should be the board’s executive 
officer. It is singularly noticeable that in the 
larger systems such confidence with commensu- 
rate responsibilities is reposed in the principal. 
Usually the smaller the school the less preroga- 
tive is intrusted to the principal, and the more 
jealously does the board guard him against the 
exercise of initiative.” 

Apparently successful relationships between 
principal and board hinge around cooperation 
and education—and possibly patience. 
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produces much better results if the 
‘ te acher herself sketches on the blackboard. 


OLD FAITHFUL’ 


COLORED CHALKS 


500 SERIES 


make blackboard work a fascinating and 
effective way fo present the class lesson. 
ese chalks come in a wide range of 
brilliant colors that may be used for skelching 
On paper as. well as in blackboard work. 


THE AMERICAN (/*) GRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES | oS 7 654-754 HAYES AVE..SANDUSKY: OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE. seWEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS -: SANTA FE BUILDING 
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STILL PROJECTION 
HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he is 
discussing. He may dwell on any particular illus- 


tration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balopticon. 
Slides may be obtained at a small cost, photo- 
graphs, pages of a book, postcards or the sneci- 


men itself will do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film, which 
is available on many subjects, can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET 






BAUSCHSLOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


680 St. Paul St. 





BEGIN THE NEW TERM 
WITH THE BEST EQUIPMENT:— 


USE THE TRANS-LUX 


AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Opaque Projection makes it possible for you to 


bring all subjects up-to-date, as all current publica- 
tions are immediately available for projection. 


Also, remember that it is so efficiently cooled by 
its suction blower that sufficient light intensity is 


used to give excellent opaque projection, — under 


Rochester, N.Y. 





daylight conditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen. 


The Projector is now equipped with permanent 
handles, which adds considerably to its portability. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current 
on which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will 
be sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX 


DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
247 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE BOARD 
MEMBER’S WIFE 


(Concluded from Page 59) 
either misinformed or uninformed. You should 


have enough correct information to set such peo- 
ple right and thus render them a service as well 
as the board and the schools. A helpful construc- 
tive interest in the schools on the part of wom- 
en’s organizations in town is of more value than 
any amount of other publicity. 

But don’t tell them too much. Every school 
board has executive business which the 
best interests of the schools do not allow to be 
peddled about the town. If your husband has 
enough confidence in your discretion to tell you 
about such matters, you must not tell your best 
friend. I have known board members’ wives to 
cause no inconsiderable damage by broadcasting 
interesting gossip that was supposed to have 
died in the board room. They also placed some 
school-board-member husbands in embarrassing 
positions. It is a lot of fun to tell your neighbors 
a piece of news that knocks them dead, but for 
goodness’ sake and the good of the schools, use 
restraint. 

On the other hand, do not get overly excited 
over school gossip that you hear. Children have 
such vivid imaginations, and so many adults are 
liars that you will do well to take all wild school 
stories with a grain or two of salt until you have 
had an opportunity to learn and weigh the facts. 
Do not try to stampede your husband into doing 
something foolish on the strength of some piece 
of idle gossip you have run across at some after- 
noon gathering of women. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORKER AND 
SCIENTIFIC IDEALS 
(Concluded from Page 60) 


in the new field. He will, because of this, be 
more likely to carry it over to the new situation. 
Because of the prevalence of situations permit- 
ting the ideal to function in varied manner, it 


is possible for educational workers to exhibit a 
degree of superiority over workers in the physi- 
cal science fields, in the same to which they 
generalize the ideal of detachment, and in the 
number of applications they may make in sit- 
uations outside the fields of their narrow in- 
vestigations. 

It seems, therefore, that both groups must, 
in the future, seek to avoid the dangers of ex- 
tremes. The scientist must seek opportunity 
to apply his ideal of detachment in increasing 
extent to a much wider range of situations. 
The ideals in the laboratory must function as 
judgment in problems outside his laboratory 
rather than to function as habit. 


The educational worker, on the other hand, 
will benefit by increasingly cultivating the con- 
ception of proof, the ideal of evidence, and the 
attitude of detachment of the scientist as he, 
at the same time, continues to make them pre- 
vail in many fields. He can benefit greatly by 
becoming more conscious that such ideals should 
universally prevail. 


STATE SYSTEMS OF TAXATION FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 62) 


corporation taxes, income taxes, inheritance 
taxes, occupation taxes, and license taxes. 


In Wisconsin, as in all other states, by far the 
major portion of the state general fund is de- 
rived from the proceeds of state taxes. 


The situation in Wisconsin in the year 1926, 
with respect to the relative importance of taxes 
as sources of state school revenue, may be sum- 
med up as follows: All except 5.2 per cent of 
state-furnished monies were derived from the 
proceeds of state taxes, and of the 94.8 per cent 
furnished by state taxes, more than 77.3 per cent 
were derived from the proceeds of income taxes. 
The remaining 17.5 per cent of state aid were 


derived in part from income taxes and in part 
from the various types of taxes already named as 
sources of the state general fund. 


OBSERVE CHILD-HEALTH DAY MAY 1 

On May 1, 1929, the nation will observe Child- 
Health Day. Particular attention will be given to 
new health problems in connection with the chil- 
dren and youth of America. Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
as president of the United States, has given out 
a statement, in which he calls upon the peonle to 
consider what has been done for the childrec. of 
America, and what will be done in the new year. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

—By way of comment on the action of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, board of education to place the game of 
bridge in curriculum, the Seattle Times says: “It 
is not unusual to hear that homes have been 
wrecked because of faulty bridge play. The wife who 
trumps her partner’s ace or the husband who bids 
three no-trump with an unprotected suit are headed 
straight for the matrimonial rocks. Amiable saps 
who fail to return their partners’ leads and who 
habitually forget the trump suit become objects of 
bitter hatred. When all is said and done, why not 
put bridge on a parity with making art sofa 
pillows, cultivating weak tenor voices or learning 
Spanish? Why not recognize it as a social ac- 
complishment and as a means for developing logic, 
analysis and fortitude? There will be, of course, 
differences of opinion as to value of bridge in the 
armamentarium of the finished scholar, but, in any 
event, the experiment at Cleveland will be closely 
watched.” 


—From Nyack, N. Y., comes a report of a meet- 
ing held by a group of citizens to discuss providing 
the board of education with $18,000 more to com- 
plete a new school. The newspaper report cannot 
be excelled for plain language. It says: “About 
the rawest stunt was pulled by one, David Davis, 
who, by some fluke, was elected chairman of the 
evening. It is our opinion that Mr. Davis was 
about the worst chairman we have ever seen in 
action anywhere.” In speaking of the conduct of 
the meeting the newspaper says: “Gag rule? That 
is not the word for it. It was deliberate attempt 
to muzzle opinion that was not in accord with 
the entrenched powers.” 
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Modern Schools Use 
RADIOLAS 
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rr Because of its — selectivity, the Radiola 60 Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday morning 
(Super-Heterodyne) is recommended in loca- at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) until May 10 
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Good radio receiving sets are becoming nec- 
essary school equipment. The two Radiolas 
specially recommended for classroom use are 
the “18” and “60” models. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of | 


Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 
$95 for A.C. model; $110 for-D.C. model (less 


Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 
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New Practical Aids 


for Teachers 


Developing Skill in 
Sight Reading 
of Music 





LMOST every teacher or 
A supervisor of music ap- 
preciates that skill in 

sight reading is one of the 
chief aims in school music and 


also one of the most difficult 
to achieve. 


This, unquestionably, is due 
more to a lack of real interest 
in musical training on the part 
of the pupil than to a lack of 
ability. 


But teachers in thousands of 
modern schools are success- 
fully overcoming this difficulty 
and obtaining results from 
their pupils far beyond the 
usual by the introduction of 
the novel, yet exceedingly 
effectual way of interesting 
every child in music—through 
the use of the harmonica. 


Arouses Real Enthusiasm 
for Music 


Harmonica playing gains the whole- 
hearted interest of every child—the 
boy with the changing voice, the 
timid girl, the unruly pupil—as noth- 
ing else can. Its simplicity of opera- 
tion and the rapidity with which the 
boy or girl can learn to play with 
accuracy quickly turns lackadaisical 
attention into keen interest and 
eagerness for musical training. 


With the desire to play as a strong 
incentive the pupil is then easily 


guided to a mastery of sight reading 
and acquires without conscious effort 
a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of music . . . thus greatly 
minimizing the work of the teacher. 


Mr. Philip Gordon, Director of 
Music, South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J., says: “The harmonica 
band can be made the most useful 
musical organization in any school. 
It will attract more pupils.” .. . 
Miss Nellie C. Hudd, Principal of 
the Stewart School, Chicago, says: “In 
our school, where the development 
of character is the big purpose under- 
lying all that we do, the harmonica 
is ‘par excellence’ in furnishing the 
motive for splendid team work and 
mutual helpfulness.” 


To enable other teachers to study the 
result of harmonica group work in 
many schools, an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject has been prepared in 
the form of a brochure entitled “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor 
in the Modern Education of Girls 
and Boys.” This is supplied without 
charge. 


Harmonica Instruction 
Simple 
Any teacher with the aid of colored 
instruction chart, illustrated instruc- 
tion books and four-part harmony 
charts for herself and_ individual 
“part” cards for each pupil, can in 
a surprisingly short period of time 
make rapid progress in harmonica in- 
struction. This material, too, is sup- 
plied without charge, upon request. 


a ne a i me on a an a a am ae ae 4 
I 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 543-C | 
114 East 16th St., New York | 
| 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me your free brochure on “The Harmonica as an 
1 Important Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” | 
| 
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Rural Unit No. 1 


This big package 
of Music 









13 records—77 selec- 
tions—20 interesting 
lessons 
$12.50, list price 
($10, list, to schools) 





Here is a big package of Victor Orthophonic 
music grouped beautifully, helpfully, 
practically, for rural schools. It includes 
swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, 
dances, folk songs, concert solos, story music 
—13 records and 77 selections... Surely the 
exact selections you would make yourself, 
out of all Victor music, to help your school 
the most. 


All are arranged 
in a neat, strong 
container, with lock 
andkey. $12.50, list 
price. 20% reduc- 
tiontoschools. Ask 
your dealer for this 
Unit No. 1, contain- 
ing enough for a 
year’s beginning in 
music appreciation, 
which should be 
owned by every 
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allfor 


rural school and 
presented at every 
county institute for 
work in rural 
schools. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Remember the special school Victrola, 

No. 8-8. Orthophonic; clear toned; 

beautiful Italian-style cabinet, and special 

features for school use. Discount to 

schools—25%0! Ask your Victor dealer 
about this. 
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Seven of the new No. 7531.2 Glass Door Bookcases 


HE “Y and E” Library Department offers 

a newly designed glass bookcase, especially 
adapted for school libraries and_ professional 
offices. It is § feet 2 inches high, to inter-mem- 
ber with standard “Y and E” library shelving. 
Knockdown construction. 


Cases are unit type, any number can be 
arranged in a battery or stacked. Shelves are 
adjustable. Each case is fitted with hinged glass 


arranged in battery formation 


e»Glass Door Bookcases a new development 


paneled doors with lock. Metal parts semi-dull 
bronze finish. Quartered oak, genuine walnut 
and mahogany. 


“*Y and E” equipment includes charging desks, 
librarians’ desks, tables, chairs, magazine racks, 
dictionary stands, shelving and other articles. 
And the “Y and E” specialists are glad to work 
with you and help you plan new installations. 


YAWMAN4’DFRBE MFG.@. 


School Department 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Branches in principal cities — agents and dealers 


in 3000 other cities and towns 





THE TEN-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM OF 
THE COLUMBUS, OHIO, BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 134) 

exceed 50 pounds. In general, the system is all- 
blast, with supplementary direct radiation in 
offices, toilets, corridors, library, laboratories, 
and similar rooms. There are tempering heaters 
at cold-air intakes, and re-heaters at the bases of 
the various flues which lead to the rooms. The 
whole system is so arranged that, when the fans 
are stopped, the building will still be warmed to 
some extent by gravity. The main supply fans 
and the boiler-feed and vacuum pumps are steam 
operated. The auditorium and gymnasium fans, 
exhaust fans, and air compressors are electrical- 
ly operated. The entire system is thermostatieal- 
ly controlled. Shut-off dampers in the vent out- 
lets, controlled on the switchboard panel in the 
engine room, prevent the bleeding away of warm 
air during the night. 

Each room is provided with a house telephone 
for communication with the office. Automatic 
electric clocks were installed only in rooms 
where they were considered essential, such as in 
the library, laboratories, auditorium, ete., omit- 
ting them in the typical classroom. The switch- 
ing arrangement of the electric lighting system 
was carefully installed to permit of maximum 
economy in operation, rather than minimum cost 
ot installation. 

The West High School cost $943,953.33, ex- 
clusive of site and equipment, which is 30 cents 
per cubic foot, and $590 per pupil. 

The inspiration for the exterior design of the 
Columbus West High School is plainly the New 
England town hall, raised to a larger scale, be- 
Cause of greatly increased requirements as to 
Capacity and use. The choice of brick is that 
Which simulates the old Harvard common brick 
as nearly as possible. The juxtaposition of brick 





and stone is used to give emphasis and interest 
at points where the design may properly require 
such emphasis. 

The plan arrangement of the administration 
unit and the auditorium at the most important 
corner of the building has proved a very helpful 
expedient in the arrangement of window and 
wall surfaces, since the designer has been re- 
lieved of the necessity of providing as large win- 
dow areas for these units as are required for 
classrooms. When such expedients are possible, 
the Georgian style seems a happy medium in 
which to execute school structures. When wel! 
done, in the spirit of the good examples of that 
style, an atmosphere is created whose traditions 
are not at all incompatible with the ideals of 
modern public education, and the materials of 
construction permit of a reasonable degree of 
economy in producing desirable results. 

The effectiveness with which the distinctive 
features of West High School solve the problems 
with which the architects and administrators 
have been confronted, will hardly have been fully 
determined by the time the convention of the 
National Association of Publie-School Business 
Officials meets in Columbus in May, for the 
building will have been in use less than four 
months, but its careful inspection will be count- 
ed by the Columbus officials. 


Architectural Rehabilitation 

The four doorways accompanying the text 
illustrate a phase of rehabilitation which has 
been an important part of the Columbus school 
building program of the past decade. While real- 
izing the physical impossibility of giving all 
neighborhoods the same building advantages and 
opportunities afforded to the communities where 
new buildings are being built, the board early 
recognized the obligation to the older and well 


established districts, and authorized a continu- 
ous effort to bring obsolete buildings up to stand- 
ards as nearly commensurate with the new build- 
ings as possible. This program included the re- 
duction of panie hazards, the modernization of 
the toilet facilities, the installation of artificial 
lighting in all classrooms, and the remodeling 
of heating systems, usually supplanting hot air 
with steam. 


Coincident with this general structural reha- 
bilitation, several opportunities were presented 
for adding certain architectural features, which 
experience has shown to be inexpensive but quite 
appropriate, and well worth while. The most suit- 
able subjects have been those buildings of 1860 
to 1873. The easiest to handle have been the 
cight-room type with a center hall and double- 
end stairs. Most cities of the central west have 
buildings of this class, with sturdy brick walls 
resting on rubble-stone foundations, laid in lime 
mortar of varying quality, and heavy rough- 
sawn hemlock joists. 

In such buildings it has been comparatively 
easy to replace the center hall and end stairs by 
new fireproof stair units, complying in every par- 
ticular to the regulations of the state building 
code. Then with marked economy the exterior 
wall of one of these stairs may be afforded a con- 
centrated dose of architectural embellishment. 


It will be noted that these doorways represent 
with some degree of faithfulness the characteris- 
tics of certain historic styles. Thus, the effort at 
the Opportunity School has been inspired by 
Greek precedent, the Third Street School by 
early Italian Renaissance of Tuscany, the Main 
Street by the hooded door of the Church of the 
Carmine at Venice, and the Stewart School by 
Georgian examples of the early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 


Velour curtains 


and 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 


easily and quickly. 
It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 


not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


NEATFIT 


ADIVSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2310 Cass Ave., 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Summary of Investigations Relating to Gram- 
mar, Language, and Composition. By R. L. Lyman. 
292 pages. Bulletin No. 36, January, 1929. Issued 
by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. These 
studies relate directly or indirectly to the cur- 
riculum. The first approach, represented by few in- 
vestigators, results in the statement of general 
objectives of instruction; the second which is 
represented by many more investigators, tries to 
discover specifics of instruction and attempts to 
place those specifics in the proper grades. The 
results of the study show that there has been a 
great improvement over the unsubstantiated opin- 
ions and vague conjectures which have appraised 
metheds of instruction in the past. Certainly the 
objective measurements of classroom products are 
superior to the traditional methods of determining 
the value of instruction on the basis of the number 
of failures or the increase or decrease in the num- 
ber of promotions. The investigators have created 
a strong presumption in favor of innovations in 
teaching language and composition. Some of the 
studies appear to indicate that the class period 
in language-composition may be profitably devoted 
to laboratory procedure. No subject is more truly 
a shop or laboratory subject than English. 


Controlled Experimentation in the Study of 
Methods of College Teaching. Paper, 316 pages 
Bulletin No. 7, Vol. I, February, 1929, Issued by 
the University of Oregon, Eugene. A pamphlet on 
experimental processes in the classroom to provide 
university standards for teaching, and to afford 
a-basis upon which the administration can evolve 
an objective method for evaluating the teaching of 
the individual members of the staff. The final con- 
clusion of the study is that the nature of the data 
makes it difficult to form a general opinion with 
reference to the experimental variable. If the scores 
on the algebra tests are taken as a criterion of the 
results of instruction, the supervised-individual 
method may be regarded as more effective. To 
obtain the best results, it would appear necessary 
to provide for marked differences in method or 
larger groups of subjects. 


An Investigation of Heating Rooms with 
Direct-Steam Radiators Equipped With Enclo- 
sures and Shields. Paper, 22 pages. Prepared by 
A. C. Willard, and reprinted from the Journal of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. The data presented in the paper were 


NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 


EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 
Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK 


obtained in a study conducted by the engineering 
experiment station of the National Boiler and 
Radiator Manufacturers’ Association and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with the cooperation of the 
Illineis Master Plumbers’ Association, under the 
supervision of Mr. A. C. Willard, head of the 
department of mechanical engineering of the Uni- 
versity. The purpose of the tests was to determine 
the effect of various types of commercial radiator 
enclosures, shields, and covers on the heating effect 
produced and the steam condensed by a direct cast- 
iron radiator placed in an actual room subjected to 
zero weather conditions. 


Improvement of Reading Through Individual 
Instruction. By Margaret M. Bieri and C. P. 
Archer. Paper, 51 pages. Bulletin No. 3, Series 
24. Oct. 1928, issued by the State Teachers’ College, 
Moorhead, Minn. The material in this booklet was 
prepared in the rural schools affiliated with the 
state teachers’ college and is limited to supplemen- 
tal aids for teaching reading, with the emphasis 
on individual instruction. The material suggested 
for instructional purposes is the outgrowth of 
class instruction and is intended to fit the needs 
of individual children. The aids for individual in- 
struction are subdivided according to the purposes 
which they are to serve. The organization of the 
material makes possible the adaptation of children 
to their individual differences and considerable op- 
portunity is offered for work with brighter pupils 
in the direction of a higher type of ability. 

The Library Key. By Zaidee Brown. Paper, 78 
pages. Published by the H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York, N. Y. An aid in using books and libraries. 
It is used as a guide for students in high schools 
and colleges and for adult readers, to help them 
save time and energy in working in libraries, and 
to make them more familiar with library aids in 
finding what they want. It is also used as a 
manual for reference by the individual reader or 
student, who may be in search of certain definite 
information. 


Supply and Demand as Applied to High-School 
Teachers. By Lewis W. Williams. Paper, 11 pages. 
Research circular No. 50, February, 1929, issued 
by the University of Illinois, Urbana. In his sum- 
mary, the author points out that there is good 
evidence of an oversupply of high-school teachers, 
particularly in some lines. School authorities are 
apparently justified in exercising greater discri- 
mination than at present in the selection of their 
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teachers, and in dealing more frankly and honestly 
with each other when recommending candidates. 


A Selected Annotated Bibliography on Exam- 
inations and School Marks. By C. W. Odell. Paper, 
42 pages. Price, 50 cents. Issued by the Bureau of 
Research of the College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. The pamphlet offers an an- 
notated bibliography of three hundred references 
dealing with examinations made by the teacher, 
school marks, and related topics. The bibliography 
is divided into five sections, comprising such topics 
as traditional examinations, new-type tests, school 
marks, and the prevention of cheating. The mate- 
rial is intended to be of assistance to classroom 
teachers and others seeking help in the assignment 
of school marks. It is also designed to be useful 
to students and research workers who wish to make 
detailed and critical studies of the problems in- 
volved. The author has been especially careful to 
include references which are entirely or chiefly 
devoted to examples of examinations and tests, and 
offers definite suggestions as to how they may be 
employed. He has listed many which report the 
results of critical studies dealing with validity, 
reliability, criteria of good examinations, etc. 

A Method of Predicting Daylight from Win- 
dows. By H. H. Higbie and W. C. Randall. Paper, 
76 pages. Price, 50 cents. Bulletin No. 6, January, 
1927, of the Department of Engineering Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The bulletin 
presents a method of predicting with fair accuracy 
the distribution of illumination likely to be pro- 
duced by a proposed fenestration. The method of 
calculation was developed in connection with & 
research on the laws of natural illumination 
applicable to interiors of buildings, performed under 
the direction of the writers for the Detroit Steel 
Products Company and the engineering research 
department of the University of Michigan. The 
graphical method of using the formula is illus 
trated for the single window, for the saw-tooth roof, 
and for the monitor roof. 


How Pupils Solve Problems in Arithmetic. BY 
Walter S. Monroe. Paper, 31 pages. Bulletin No. 44, 
1928. Price, 50 cents. Published by the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. The bulletin deals only with 
the way in which pupils solve problems, and n0 
attempt has been made to ascertain if pupils could 
be taught to solve problems by thinking reflec- 
tively. It takes up number and frequency of errors 
and variations in pupil responses. 
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Holding Child-Interest 


by use of Motion Pictures, is now the Accepted Method! 


Bell & Howell Filmo Projector 57E, 
for school use 





No pictures can equal those thrown on the screen by the 


New BELL & HOWELL Filmo 


Educationalists on all sides have turned 
to the motion picture because it offers 
the ideal way to capture and hold the 
attention of the child. 


Words can-be forgotten. But a pic- 
ture will indelibly register on the brain. 
It stirs the imagination—gives rise to 
associative themes—by this very proc- 
ess causing the deep rooting of ideas 
during the most receptive of all periods 
in the life of the human being. 


But to educationalists and teachers 
there is nothing so disheartening as 
movies that flicker—fail to register cor- 
rectly—are blurry and indistinct. And 
there’s nothing more disappointing, 
more disorganizing, to the children. 


BELL & HOWELL > 


That is why, in the selection of your 
motion picture equipment, your choice 
should invariably be a Bell & Howell 
Fitmo 57E School Projector—of all 
movie projectors the kindest to the eyes 

—the projector of pictures as brilliant, 
clear and steady as any seen on the 
professional screen. 


No pictures are comparable in bril- 
liancy and quality to those thrown by 
this projector which comes to you as 
a direct result of Bell & Howell’s 22 
years’ experience in the manufacture 
of professional motion picture cameras 
and equipment famous throughout the 
world for their quality. 


Fitmo uses the compact, non-inflam- 





BELL & HOWELL CO., 1814 Larchmont Ave., Dept. C, Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 








School Projector 


mable 16 mm. film. It may be stopped 
instantly on any single picture—runs 
backward or forward and is extra 
quiet in operation. With B. & H.Super- 
brite equipment it delivers to the 
screen greater illumination than any 
other 16 mm. projector made. 


Fitmo is light—compact—folds into 
minimum space. Easy to store. Easy to 
carry from room to room—and so 
simply constructed that any pupil can 
operate it with a few moments’ instruc- 
tion. It can be set up in a jiffy and it 
operates from any light socket. 


Mail coupon for illustrated descrip- 
tive booklet—‘‘Fitmo in Schools and 
Colleges.” 


i 
BELL & HowELL Co. i 
1814 Larchmont Avenue ; 
Dept. C., Chicago, III. i 
Please mail me your booklet, ‘‘Filmo in Schools ; 
and Colleges,” and give me further information 4 
regarding Bell & Howell equipment for school ! 
use. 2. ; 
Mth Nie Vaetweeeds POO is $< 08% ; 
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The Business Administration of a School System 

By Ward G. Reeder. Cloth, 454 pages. Price, 
$2.40. Published by Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

In recent years a considerable number of books on 
school administration have been published. These 
have ranged from the polemic, pioneer work of Dut- 
ton and Snedden, to some rather technical mono- 
graphs of the academic dissertation type. 

The present book is a readable, practical consid- 
eration of the problems of the business administra- 
tion of city and rural-school systems. The author 
approaches the subject with a rich background of 
study and a thorough understanding of situations 
in many communities. While he is amply specific in 
all his recommendations, he writes broadly and with 
appreciation of the necessity of developing prin- 
ciples from a vast amount of local practice which is 
universal in application and certain to be accepted 
for many years to come. 

The book takes up first the purposes of business 
administration of schools and explains very clearly 
the respective functions, duties, and relationships of 
the school-board secretary, of the business manager, 
of the superintendent, and of the minor school-busi- 
ness executives. The author is clear that the super- 
intendent of schools must be the chief executive of 
the school system and that every phase of the busi- 
ness administration of the school must at all times 
contribute to the only reason for the schools—the 
education of the children. However, he is not un- 
mindful of the fact that the school-business execu- 
tive is more and more a trained individual with an 
expert’s knowledge of the special problems within 
the range of his office, as well as a rather intimate 
understanding of the problems of the men and wom- 
en engaged in the purely educational side of school 
administration. He, therefore, sets up as a require- 
ment for successful business administration the 
recognition of the school-business executive as such, 
and a thorough appreciation of the professional type 
of his service. 

The book considers in separate chapters and in 
detail the elements of making the school budget and 
of financing the schools. Special chapters are de- 
voted to accounting, the planning and construction 
of school buildings, the financing of capital outlays. 
the operation and management of the school plant, 
and the administration of school supplies. The chap- 
ter on buildings has a comprehensive and clear-cut 
statement of the procedure necessary for getting the 
most effective service of the educational factors com- 
bined with those of the architect, the engineer, the 
school board, and the building contractor to initiate 
and carry a school-building project to successful 
completion. 

A valuable section of the book takes up the busi- 
ness administration of the teaching personnel, with 
emphasis on the making of salary schedules, payroll 
procedure, ete. The book closes with two rather in- 
clusive chapters on the business administration of 
rural schools, including the newer problems of lo- 
cating and providing for centralized schools and 
transporting pupils. 

Throughout the book there is a clear appreciation 
that the time has gone by when a book on school ad- 
ministration must promote what the author consid- 
ers desirable improvements in the policy making, 
financing, and executive control of a school system. 
The several chapters are accordingly free from the 
special pleading which has caused so many educa- 
tional professional books to be discarded within a 
year or two after publication. The general principles 
and the great body of practice in business adminis- 
tration of school systems have been so thoroughly 
accepted and ingrained in the school life of com- 
munities that they require no further apology. 

We predict that the book will find wide accept- 
ance among school boards and school-business execu- 
tives as the most reliable, thoroughgoing, and fair 
discussion that has appeared up to the present. 


Changing Conceptions of School Discipline 

By Pickens E. Harris. Cloth, 396 pages. Price, $2. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This is an interesting evaluation of the principles 
upon which the American theory of discipline is 
based. It is noteworthy because of the fact that it 
signalizes an attempt at a return to the philos- 
ophy underlying control in the school. Discipline 
has been neglected more or less. in recent edu- 
cational literature. It is refreshing, therefore, to 
have the matter dragged out in the open again 
and examined from every angle. 

There is no attempt to set forth a complete 
program of control, but the author does provide 
the reader with a basis for orientation in this 
important problem. Part One deals with outstand- 


ing educational movements and theories in their 
bearing on discipline. Part Two states the situ- 
ation during the establishment of the present sys- 
tem of schools, and before religious authority as 
the basic assumption in control was questioned. 
Part Three sets forth the significance of the kinder- 
garten movement, Herbartianism, and the moral- 
education movement. Part Four treats of the more 
recent scientific movement in education in relation 
to control. The final section is devoted to the bear- 
ings of the current social movement in education 
upon the question of discipline. 

Much as one may disagree at times with the 
point of view presented, nevertheless, one cannot 
but heartily recommend the book to teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and all students of edu- 
cation who are trying to clarify their thinking in 
the face of conflicting views concerning the disci- 
pline and control of pupils in the American elemen- 
tary school. 

The Fundamentals of School Health 

By James Kerr. Cloth, 859 pages, illustrated. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

The author of the present volume is the consult- 
ing medical officer of the London County Council. 
Much of the material in the book was collected 
from his own experience and that of his collabo- 
rators in the field of school hygiene, in the English 
metropolis. Some few of the problems discussed 
have little or no bearing on school health in the 
United States, either because the American school 
has already solved the question, or because of the 
varying social condition makes the problem less 
pertinent to us. 

The book is a veritable encyclopedia in all that 
pertains to the mental and physical health of 
school children. Every conceivable topic is covered, 
from seats and desks, to subnormal intelligence, 
ftom congenital aphasia, to illumination. Obviously 
with such a wide range of topics, it is impossible 
to be thorough. Incidentally, in his treatment of 
sex education, the author’s suggestions neither 
agree with the best medical thought nor sound 
pedagogical practice. 


New Practical English for High Schools 

By William D. Lewis and James F. Hosic. Second 
Course. Cloth, 544 pages. Price, $1.52. Published 
by American Book Company, Chicago. 

This Second Course in Practical English intended 
for use in the third and fourth years of high 
school is constructed on the same principles as the 
first course prepared by the same authors. The 
dominant idea is that a textbook in English should 
be a guide to practice and only secondarily a dis- 
cussion of theory. Throughout it justifies its title 
to be called practical. Abundance of material is 
provided with a great many practical exercises for 
classes with varying ability. It is a book that can 
be recommended to high-school teachers without 
reserve. 

The Individual Pupil in the Management of 

Class and School 

By Paul R. Mort. Cloth, 432 pages. Price, $1.60. 
Published by American Book Company, New York. 

This book is an attempt to meet the problem of 
class management from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual needs of boys and girls. Teaching, to be 
successful and worth while, must obviously deal 
with the individual needs, not content _ itself 
merely with the psychologist’s problem of in- 
dividual differences. How to meet the individual 
needs with a system of group instruction is one 
that the teacher must always face. The present 
book is an attempt to answer this problem. Parts 
I and II treat of the manner in which the class- 
room teacher may meet individual needs. Part III 
is concerned with the services that can be per- 
formed by the administrator. The question of the 
visiting teacher, dean of girls, school psychologist, 
vocational counselor, guidance clinic, and the like 
are well treated; so, too, the chapter dealing with 
special treatment for small groups. The problems 
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“It is in books that the lawyer proves his 
brief, the minister his sermon, the doctor his 
diagnosis, and the chef his recipe. It is from 
books that the pupil gets his information, the 
teacher his verification, the dreamer his inspir- 
ation, the doer his specification, the optimist 
his exultation, the pessimist his lamentation, 
the believer his confirmation, and the sorrower 
his consolation.” 


—Luther Hardaway. 
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presented with each chapter make the book espe- 
cially useful for classes in education. They will 
prove stimulating as well to the teacher in service. 
Our Evolving High-School Curriculum 

By C. O. Davis. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, $2.00 
Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

It would almost seem unnecessary to add another 
book to the many monographs bearing on curri- 
culum reorganization. Nevertheless, Dr. Davis’s 
volume is useful for the beginning teacher who has 
not yet grasped the significance of the curriculum 
movement, It will also serve a purpose in provid- 
ing the teacher in service with knowledge of the 
more recent movements in the field of curriculum, 

The book devotes an excellent chapter to the 
historical backgrounds requisite for the understand- 
ing of our present secondary curricula. Another 
chapter is devoted to the “Age of Criticism,” that 
bitter period when reform succeeded reform, and 
all existing school practice was being bombarded 
by the “higher critics”’—Dewey, Eliot, Flexner, and 
others. The principles underlying curricular con- 
struction are set forth adequately and an excellent 
evaluation given of existing practice in reconstruct- 
ing curricula. The book is well supplied with statis- 
tical data and tables and should prove of value in 
orienting the school administrator for his directive 
work in curriculum reform. The book will serve 
very excellently as an introductory course on curri- 
culum in teachers’ colleges and schools of edu- 
cation. 


Laboratory Exercises in Educational Statistics 
By Robert L. Morton. Flexible leatheret, 206 
pages. Silver, Burdett and Company, New York 
City. 
This manual approaches the subject from the 
mathematical standpoint, and provides a series of 
practical exercises taken from actual school condi- 
tions. Theory is omitted so far as possible. 


How to Apply for a Position 

By Maurice H. Weseen. Paper, 74 pages. The 
College Book Store, Lincoln, Neb. 

Suggests a method of approach and reproduces 
a series of model letters. 


Outdoor Adventure 

Albert E. Schirling. Cloth, 250 pages. Price, $1. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

It has been the fashion in nature books to go 
far afield for the strange, the unusual, and the 
difficult to find. As a consequence, children have 
been given little information about animals and 
plant which are everywhere at hand and with which 
every child should be familiar. The present book 
tells children about crawdads, dragon flies, cater- 
pillars, spiders, crickets, milkweed, sparrows, frogs, 
and dozens of other plants and animals that can 
he found everywhere in great profusion. The lan- 
guage has been carefully adapted to children in 
the middle grades. The manner of presentation is 
especially interesting and the illustrations, which 
are original and beautiful, really illustrate. 
Sociability of Elementary-School Children 

By Jui-Ching Hsia. Cloth, 64 pages. Price, $1.50. 
a College, Columbia University, New York, 

This book presents a statistical study of the 
social intelligence—ability to mix with people—of 
children in the grades. Evidently intelligence, good 
health, and the social-economic status of children 
has a direct bearing upon their amiability and 
ability to get along with others. A test is suggested. 
The Fundamental Skills in Algebra 

By John P. Everett. Cloth, 118 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

The author holds that the main theme of first- 
year algebra is the “appreciation of relationships 
constituting a mode of thought.” The ordinary 
operations of addition, ete., are only the means of 
manipulating formulas, equations, graphs, ete. 
With the foregoing in mind, the present book 
analyzes the learning process employed by students, 
and suggests a simple means for emphasizing the 
acquirement of mastery and the development. of 
the several essential skills. 


General Science Course 

By Jos. R. Lunt and D. C. Haley. Thirty-one 
units, 12 pages each. Price, 25 cents each. Published 
by the L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Recent progress in the development of science 
teaching in junior high schools has proved the 
value of simplified courses emphasizing a limited 
number of facts concerning the world about Us, 
and impressing upon children a limited number of 
principles of science which are essential in every 
day life and living. Scientific studies, as well as the 
experience of many teachers, have proved that the 
older types of courses in which students perform 
a great number of indifferent experiments dissipate 
interest and waste funds. These also fail to provide 
boys and girls with a genuine love for science 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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The screen makes its contribution to a lesson on irrigation 


Teachers Are Overwhelmingly Convinced of 


_ the Effectiveness of Eastman Classroom Films 


The hundred teachers whose pupils had the benefit of Eastman Classroom 
Films in the great experiment of 1928 are overwhelmingly convinced of 


their effectiveness. So are those who are using them now. Because: — 


1. These films arouse and maintain greater interest. 

2. They increase the quantity and improve the quality of reading, project 
work, classroom discussion and writing. 

They help pupils to correlate materials more thoroughly. 

They increase the richness, accuracy and meaningfulness of experience. 


They facilitate the teacher’s work of organizing lesson materials, and 
add to the pleasure and interest of teaching. 


Wm Ww 


Learn more about Eastman Classroom Films. Write now 
for a booklet that tells the whole story. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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because— 
There’s a Difference in 
Stencil Duplicators 


VOTOSPLELED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOF 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Has Six Exclusive Improvements 
Over Any Other Duplicator 


1 Through a simple adjustment the 4 The automatic Rotospeed impres- 
* position of the printing can be * sion roll requires no adjustment. 
instantly changed to any desired The pressure is always exactly 
position on the sheet after the right for printing an even, legible 
stencil has been applied to the copy regardless of the thickness 
machine. of paper that is used. 
Ink pad and stencil sheet are at- , . 
2. tached to small hooks without the 5 One perfectly printed copy is pro- 


use of tools. No loose parts can 
be mislaid or lost. : 


The non-corroding cylinder has 


* deep grooves on the sides to pre- 


vent the spreading of ink. It is 
very easy to keep clean. 


* duced with EACH forward turn 


of the handle. 


The semi-automatic feeding device 
* insures square printing, accurate 
registration and high speed of 
operation. 














This machine, with- 
out accessories or 
attachments, dupli- 
cates anything hand- 
written, typewritten, 
drawn or ruled. 


NO-WAX STENCILS 


The greatest single advance in Stencil Duplicating 
was the invention of the NO-WAX STENCIL. Those 
accustomed to the frail and perishable nature of ordi- 
nary stencils will be glad to learn that there is now 
available a stencil which may be handled like common 
typewriter paper and which is unaffected by heat. 
ROTOSPEED INKS in many colors are made especially 
for use with the NO-WAX STENCIL but will improve 
the product of any stencil. 


Use the coupon below. Become acquainted with the 
complete line of ROTOSPEED Stencil Duplicator Sup- 
plies. Your schools deserve up-to-date equipment—and 
it costs less. 


SE THIS COUPON NOW! 


THE ROTOSPEED CO. 
1008 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 


(J Without obligation send full particulars about the Rotospeed and how it is 
helping school officials. 


ED Wee MIN By 0 5 5.6.05.0: 6.056640 6604405 0000006400008 stencil duplicator. Send sample 
of NO-WAX Stencil for thorough test. 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CincinnatTI, 300 Pike St. 
Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers St. 


ATLANTA, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


ay 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
will be mailed on request to any address. 


Uy 


PANS 


Your correspondence is solicited and 
‘ will have prompt attention. 





The Value 


of the 
Dictionary 





is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the les- 
sons included: 


First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 

Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of speech and meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 


The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE to 
teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Publishers of the Merriam-Webster @) 


Dictionaries for over 85 years 
Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 
GET THE BEST 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW 
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“A “A 
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A New Lead in Geography 
THE DODGE - LACKEY 


SERIES 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
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Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 


READERS 


By Richard Elwood Dodge, Formerly Emeritus Professor of Geography, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, and Earl E. Lackey, Department 
of Geology and Geography, University of Nebraska. 


The Dodge-Lackey Geographies for the 
schools are human geographies. Today re- 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
Primer Through Book Eight 


Madiline Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergar- 


lationships of human groups economically * ten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of 
p p de y I] g 


commercially, and socially, are the larger 
world problems. Hence, in this series the 
emphasis is on man himself in relation to 
his background, and the use he makes of 


the area about him. 


There are many new pedagogical fea- 
tures. 


Numerous fine maps and many interest- 
ing photographs illustrate the books. 


Dodge-Lackey Elementary Geography 
Dodge-Lackey Advanced Geography 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. C-94) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 





(Continued from Page 148) 

and an appreciation of the application of scientific 
principles to their own daily lives. A number of 
simple experiments carefully performed by the 
teacher, and still fewer experiments performed by 
the pupils themselves, will be productive of a 
greater amount of information and useful knowl- 
edge and will have a greater carry-over power. 

The present group of 31 study units which have 
been developed by experienced teachers, have been 
used with striking success for more than four years 
in the junior high schools of the city of Boston. 
The units which have been completely revised on 
the basis of experience, are offered for general use 
in junior high schools, and in the earlier years of 
four-year high schools. The 31 units embrace the 
entire field of science study. Each is independent 
of the remaining units and may be used either as 
a distinct part of a pure science course, or as the 
science element in a prevocational shop course. 
Thus, the courses in electricity are adapted to use 
In connection with prevocational or trade instruc- 
tion for electrical apprentices. Other courses may 
be used for agriculture, others will appeal to teach- 
ers of home mechanics, and still others will appeal 
to teachers of woodworking and other shop subjects. 

The units are presented in the form of pamphlets 
containing usually 12 pages. In each case there is 
a complete statement of what is to be taught, and 
the materials and apparatus which will be required. 
Each of the 15 to 20 units of study are sufficient 
for one or two lessons, and are presented in the 
form of specific directions for things to be done, 
uses to be observed, and principles to be discovered. 
Careful consideration has been given to the econ- 
omic and industrial, as well as the purely social 
values, of each of the experiments. 

From the typographic standpoint, it should be 
noted that careful attention has been given to make 
the illustrations and the reading matter as clear, 
legible, and attractive as possible. 


Junior Food and Clothing 

By Kate W. Kinyon and L. Thomas Hopkins. 
Cloth, 416 pages. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This text for junior-high-school classes in home 
economics emphasizes basic information, health 
attitudes and habits, and an understanding of the 
economics, aesthetics, and practical skills of the 
Wise selection and use of foods and clothing. Schools 
which offer daily laboratory work will find ample 
material for a year’s study. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 


the authors, has contributed much to these books 
which are based upon an outgrowth of the content and ° 
method of The New Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from this 


revision, the following five points are indicative: 


. A small Primer vocabulary. 


2. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


. Home life is the central thought of the early pages 


of the Primer. 


Extremely rich response material on various levels 


of difficulty to take care of individual pupil differ- 


ences. 


Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 


every noun in the Primer—a child's dictionary. 


Chicago 





Mother Goose Book 

By Emma Miller Bolannis and Marion George 
Kellogg. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 68 cents. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The character of Mother Goose, famous in child 
literature, is presented in a new and delightful 
way. But other fairy tales, too, of equal merit and 
interest are introduced in this delightful book. They 
are told in simple rime and illustrated with col- 
ored pictures. 

French Grammar Exercise Pad 

By F. L. Coussirat. Padded. Price, 25 cents. 
Globe Book Co., New York. 

Thirty exercises for a rather comprehensive re- 
view of important grammatical principles. Excep- 
tions and irregularities are stressed. 

Additional Poems to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 

The Macmillan Pocket Classics series. The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 1928. 
Price, 48 cents. 

Criticism of a collection such as this will depend, 
more or less, upon the purpose for which the collee- 
tion is intended. The preface of the present volume, 
signed by the publishers, says: “If we have gathered 
into one small volume the best and most enduring 
verse of those poets whose names have become, or 
will become, part of English literary tradition, we 
shall have accomplished our purpose—to continue 
the work of that father of modern anthologists, 
Francis T. Palgrave.” 

The selections, we judge, have been, for the most 
part, well made. Most readers will, doubtless, find 
very much to praise and little to censure. But, that 
little that may be censured, spoils the book, for 
school purposes at least. If the collections were 
being made for school use, Fitzgerald’s translation 
of “The Rubaiyat” should have been omitted as 
also three of the selections from Robert Browning, 
two from Dante Rossetti, one from Meredith, one 
from Swinburne, and one from Yeats. 


The Relation of Education and Income , 
A study made under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
Lord, grand director of education and research, of 
the Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Paper, 31 pages. Price, 50 cents. Published 
by the Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
The study was undertaken by 56 chapters of the 
fraternity to secure information relative to the 
economic value of higher education and to deter- 
mine whether the expense for high-school and col- 





Calumet Avenue 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 West 24th Street 
New York 





lege education is justified on the basis of the returns 
in educated men and women. A total of more than 
7,000 replies were received covering such points as 
school career and education, occupation, time en- 
gaged in occupation, and income from the occupation 
for the year 1926. 


The study shows that 1,772, or almost 25 per 
cent, are graduates of the high school, who have 
had no higher education in school or college, and 
1,295, or 20 per cent, report a partial high-school 
course of one year or more. It is brought out that 
the median incomes range well above those of the 
elementary-school group, indicating a clear eco- 
nomic advantage to the average man as a result 
of the four years’ added schooling; they range also 
above the median incomes of the large number who 
have had from one to three years of high school 
in addition to the elementary grades. The average 
person of 45 years, with only an elementary edu- 
cation earns $1,700 a year, while another person 
with two years of high school earns $2,000, and oné 
who has completed four years of high school earns 
$2,600. All in all, the data tend to prove that 
the person with a high-school education will later 
have a training carrying a cash value of $300 to 
$900 a year. The highest income reported by a 
high-school graduate was $34,000 and no person 
reported less than $1,000 as a salary. 


In the study of the income of college graduates, 
it was noted that, whereas the typical college of 
the past generation was the college of liberal arts 
with a course leading to the A.B. degree, in recent 
years the college of business administration or com- 
merce has attracted a large number of students. 
It is still true that in large sections of the country 
there will be larger numbers of men with the A.B. 
degree than of men with business degrees. In the 
study, the number of returns from holders of busi- 
ness degrees was naturally high, since the fraternity 
is found only in colleges of business administration. 
Each of the degrees indicates a course requiring 
at least four years of college study and it can be 
questioned whether the financial return justified 
the expenditure of that amount of time. 

A notable fact in the returns from bachelors of 
arts is that there is not the wide variation that 
occurs in earlier groups. The highest A.B. in- 
come reported is $25,000, while in the high-school 
group there is one of $34,000 and in the elemen- 
tary-school group one of $61,000. If the figures 
were typical, it would appear that four years 
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spent in working for an A.B. degree were financially 
unprofitable, but as we have seen, the larger incomes 
are far from typical; they are earned by men who 
have a genius for money-making or who have had 
the benefit of exceptional conditions with which 
education had little to do. They demonstrate that 
schooling, although a factor of importance, is by no 
means the only factor bearing upon income. 

In the study, it was noted that the occupations 
of college graduates tend largely to advanced mer- 
cantile, executive, and professional lines. Of the 
two $25,000 men, one is a bank president and the 
other a retail merchant. The $20,000 man is a 
salesman, only 32 vears of age; the one who reports 
$13,800 is an author. There are a number of men 
in the 50-54-year age group who report incomes 
above $15,000—a farmer, $15,750; a president of a 
lumber company, $17,000; a hardware wholesaler, 
$17,500; and a publisher, $20,000. 

The most striking thing in the study of A.B. 
graduates is the uniformity of the rise of the 
college graduate’s income. He begins work at 22 
or 23 for a wage not higher than that of the 
high-school graduate, who has been working for 
four years; at 25 he has already gone well above 
the high-school graduate, and the trend of his in- 
come is constantly higher, ever widening the differ- 
ence between the educational groups. 

In the study of graduates in business adminis- 
tration, the highest income reported—$53,603—is 
that of a Los Angeles realtor, only 26 years of age, 
and four years out of college. The next highest 
in the same group is only $11,700—the income of a 
public accountant in Chicago, 29 years of age. 
This figure is nearly equalled by a dozen others in 
the 25-29 age group—including a real estate sales- 
man, a salesmanager, a broker, and an insurance 
broker. 

No abnormally high incomes are reported in the 
30-34 age group but in the next group there are 
several high figures. A general agent, in real 
estate and insurance, in Chicago, reports $50,000; 
an investment banker, $40,000; the president of an 
automobile manufacturing company, an accountant, 
a tax specialist, each report $35,000. 

The typical scholar, the man more interested in 
education than in business, is the holder of a gradu- 
ate degree. In the study, reports were received 
from 45 masters of arts and 52 doctors of philoso- 
phy—numbers not large enough to serve as criteria 
of measurement, but from the uniformity of the 
returns, obviously typical. 
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Of the 45 masters of arts, 32 were teaching in 
high schools or colleges, their salaries ranging 
from $1,700 to $4,750. Four of the number re- 
ported incomes of $10,000 or more: a motion- 
picture actor leads with $16,500; an advertising 
specialist in Cleveland reports $15,000; a bank 
president, $11,000; and a college professor and 
author of textbooks, $10,000. 

Forty-four of the 52 doctors of philosophy are 
college instructors of varying grades; two are 
ministers, and five are in business. Four of the 
five in business report the four largest incomes. 

In a study of the incomes of these learned men 
it is noted that the man with the higher degree 
appears to reach his maximum, nearly reach it, 
early in his career; his income does not vary 
greatly from year to year, and at some time be- 
tween 40 and 45 is passed by the A.B. man, which 
thereafter is well above either the A.M. or the 
Ph.D. In the case of each of these three groups, 
there is a distinct drop in income at the beginning 
of the 50-year age period, and in each, a recovery 
thereafter. Clearly, the higher academic degrees 
do not lead to the highest ranges of income, but, 
fortunately, the men who gain such degrees are 
not of the type who seek recompense in money 
alone. Their return is much more in consciousness 
of service performed and in the honor and respect 
of their associates. 

It is brought out that a more extended study is 
needed to give fully authoriative figures on the 
earnings of lawyers, physicians, dentists, and en- 
gineers. 

On the basis of the ratings of the teachers, it 
was found that relatively more of the better teach- 
ers were in the longer-tenure positions. In the one- 
year tenures, only 17.2 per cent previous to teach- 
ing agriculture is significant in its effect on tenure 
periods. 

Among the causes that actually brought about 
changes, were (1) seeking better salaries, (2) seek- 
ing better living conditions, (3) seeking better 
communities, and (4) avoiding friction with the 
head of the school and the school board. The causes 
for staying mentioned most prominently were (1) 
increases in salary, (2) special preference for the 
particular location, and (3) a desire to “put over” 
a program. 


The Community School Visitor 
‘By Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. The Marquette 
Monographs on Education. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
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Microscope “LS-10” with rack 
and pinion substage with di- 
visible condenser N. A. 1.20 
(for regular work and dark- 
field illumination), attached 
iris diaphragm, triple dust- 
proof nosepiece, oculars 6X 
and 10X, achromatic objec- 
tives lomm, 4mm dry and 
2mm oil immersion and me- 
chanical stage (as illustrat- 
ed), in hardwood carrying 
case, with lock and key. 


$135.00 


This model of microscope 
has a tull sized mechanical 
stage permanently attached 
and is offered at an attractive 
price ($15.00 higher than 
similar microscopes without 
mechanical stage). While the 
mechanical stage is perma- 
nently attached to the micro- 
scope stage in its construc- 
tion, it is so arranged, that 
it may be taken off the rack, 
the latter being screwed to 
the side of the microscope 
stage. Thus it renders the 
plain square stage available 
for use with large objects. 


E. LEITZ, INC. 


60 East Tenth Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AGENTS: 
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Editor. Cloth, 180 pages. Price, $1.20. Published by 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This is a notable contribution to the field of 
Catholic education, one that should prove of great 
practical utility to all concerned with the parochial- 
school system. One of the Marquette University 
Monographs on Edueation, sponsored by Dr. Fitz- 
patrick, it was bound to be characterized by scien- 
tific scholarship. The Catholic parochial-school sys- 
tem needs no apology for its existence. Catholic 
American citizens have willingly accepted the addi- 
tional burden of a separate school system, because 
they believe that the three R’s, even interpreted 
in modern fashion through the enriched and ampli- 
fied curriculum must, nevertheless, remain always 
inadequate, unless the fourth R, namely religion, 
is added. Such a system would be a financial im- 
possibility were it not for the self-sacrifice of the 
Catholic sisterhoods. It is peculiarly fitting then 
that a book like the present should be written by 
one of the Sisters, a proof, if proof were needed, 
that the American religious teachers are thoroughly 
alert, ever on the search for new ways of improving 
the parochial schools. 

This book deals with the community school 
visitor, that is, with the member of the particular 
religious order who inspects the schools under her 
jurisdiction, an obvious analogue with the super- 
visor in the public school system. Sister Salome 
lays down the principles upon which supervision 
is based. With painstaking care she has gathered 
data that will be of great value to all that have 
to do with the supervision of the school. Many other 
topics are treated incidentally but quite adequately, 
such as, “Character Training in the Catholic 
School,” “Social Case Work,” and the like. Espe- 
cially excellent is the interpretation in the Cath- 
olic sense of the “cardinal principles” of secondary 
education. The chapter on records and_ reports 
should prove of invaluable assistance to all Cath- 
olic school supervisors. 


So much that is excellent and solid and sound 
is in this little book that it seems almost like 
caviling to pick out a few minor flaws. There is 
an occasional awkwardness of phrase, too much use 
of educational jargon—possibly a necessary evil 
in these degenerate days,—the quoting of a rather 
dreadful example of newspaper verse (p. 88), and 
on page 178, an attempt at cheap wit in the dis- 
cussion of “backbone, chestbone, and funnybone,” 
that mar this otherwise excellent book. 
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Not In The Contract! 


The prosaic and legal-looking terms of a con- 
tract for Narragansett Gymnasium Apparatus 
gives no hint of the wealth of intangible values 
that the buyer receives. It does not mention the 
years and years of sincere efforts to anticipate 
and incorporate every possible engineering im- 
provement. It cannot convey the wholehearted ALINE) 
co-operation that exists between all Narragansett 


‘i 
workers. It doesn’t specify the tremendous moral i 
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obligation that Narragansett feels and lives up to You don’t let children under your 
| in going all the way to satisfy each buyer and care swing “sky-high,” of course. But i 
keep him satisfied. No, none of these things are there’s real satisfaction and a lot less 


found in cold print—but they’re there! worry in knowing that “sky-high” or 


not, EVERY precaution has been taken 
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| ONE reason why Hill-Standard is to- i 
day the largest manufacturer of health- ¢ 
— outdoor play equipment in the } 
world. i 
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Another outstanding feature of Hill- ' 
Standard’s Fun-Ful Playground Line is t 
Capacity. Placed side by side with any 1 
other apparatus intended for like use, 
the Fun-Ful will more than hold its own { 
in the number of children accommo- } 
dated per minute, hour, year or during 
the life of the equipment. A rather | 
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A greater selection of stand- 
ard, approved play equipment 
is offered in the Fun-Ful line 
than in any other, and be- 
cause of three hundred fac- 
tory agents scattered strate- 
gically throughout the coun- 
try, Hill-Standard is able to 
provide service and maintain 
an interest in its customers 
beyond comparison. Whether 
you contemplate a new play- 
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MARINETTE, WIS., ADOPTS SICK-LEAVE 
PLAN FOR TEACHERS 

—The school board of Marinette, Wis., has 
adopted new rules governing sick leaves for mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The plan provides that 
full pay may be given each year for five days of 
absence due to illness of the teacher, or death in 
the immediate family. The immediate family in- 
cludes a father, a mother, a grandfather, a grand- 
mother, a child, a grandchild, a brother, a sister, 
or a wife. 

Under the rules, the unused days of absence will 
be cumulative up to and including twenty days. 
The board reserves the right to grant an extra 
leave of absence upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent. A nurse’s or a doctor’s certificate 
may be required as proof of illness. 

The rules became effective beginning with January 
28, 1929, and sick leave in the amount of two and 
one-half days will be given during the remainder 
of the school year. 


Grading New Pupils in Sioux City, Iowa 

The board of education of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
adopted a new policy for grading pupils entering 
the city schools from some other system. Under 
the arrangement, each new pupil is required to 
bring his attendance card, school record, and pro- 
motion card to the principal of the school he enters. 
Each child must be given the same grading as indi- 
cated by the card of the school from which he came. 
After a six weeks’ trial, if it is deemed best to 
demote a pupil, a conference must first be called 
with the parents, and the matter thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

A pupil transferred from one school to another 
in Sioux City should always be placed in exactly 
the same grade as that from which he came. It is 
a prerequisite that a transferred pupil be given 
every opportunity to make good under the embar- 
rassing conditions of a new environment. Special 
attention and care is given to pupils entering a 
school during the semester. A little personal at- 
tention during the first two weeks of their new work 
may mean the saving of a grade to them, which 
means a half year of life progress. 
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MY WORK 
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Have You Seen Marblmetal? 


Above is a photograph of a sample of the 
new Marblmetal toilet partition which com- 
bines all the fine advantages of marble and 
metal. There is nothing like Marblmetal. 
Send for this sample and see for yourself. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


a A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 


one way | test out a new book. I take it home and 
just leave it somewhere around the house where 
| know he will tind it. Then, without his know- 
ing it, | watch to see his reaction when he finds 
it. If he becomes interested at once and can 
scarcely leave the book alone until he has fin- 
ished it, I know it must have interest value at 
least. If he throws it aside, and never looks at 
it again, I know the book lacks something. In 
this way Don has read or tried to read about 
three hundred books, and many of them are the 
very best of literature. He has fun with and 
through his books, and I have fun watching the 
results. 

Our school year is so full of fun that we hate 
to see summer come, although I spend that time, 
usually, teaching in a college. Since we all like 
to read, we spend many of the long winter eve- 
nings going through some new book that is 
attracting the attention of the critics or we re- 
view a classic of old. We have most of the good 
magazines published. As I said before, we budget 
for books, and many of the best new books come 
to our home each winter season. In addition to 
that we belong to two book clubs in our cum- 
munity. In each club, each member purchases a 
recent book periodically and he passes it in regu- 
lar progression to the others. 

We have a college in our town. They have the 
highest of standards in the way of entertain- 
ment, and each year we get to hear the best in 
music and thought. Just recently Richard Halli- 
burton, Carl Sandburg, and FE. H. Sothern were 
in our community and increased our store of 
valuable thoughts. A good city, only a few paved 
miles away, has many theaters. Occasionally, 
with friends, we slip over there for a play or a 
musical entertainment that does our souls good. 
We have our clubs and our school organizations 
to keep us busy and thoughtful and happy. We 
have our church and its activities for our high- 
est spiritual welfare. 


905 Wayside Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 





We have all of these pleasures. I could go on 
tor a long time naming the many others that are 
just as valuable and just as interesting to us. 
However, it is not the number that counts; it is 
the fact that none of these costs much money. 
We ean have all of them for probably $100 a 
vear. In truth, 1 doubt if the cost is that high. 

Anyone would like to be rich in money. We 
would, too. Yet we still feel that if we can’t be 
rich in that way, we can be happy and can have 
true joy. Sometimes when ] compare notes with 
the other fellows (who often are rich), I wonder 
if we don’t have just a little more fun than is 
our share. 

We may be underpaid; I don’t know. In fact, 
L don’t care very much. We would like to have 
more, of course; but no one gets any fun out of 
complaining. We are working as hard as we 
know how and we are happy in our work. We are 
having fun making new friends and holding the 
old. We do enjoy watching the boys and girls in 
our care in the school grow and develop. It is 
fun, after one has been away from a school a few 
years, to meet some of the former pupils and 
have them tell us all that we are meaning to 
them in their lives. It is fun to rear our own boys 
in a happy and proper environment. It is fun to 
develop our home with what we have. It is fun 
to work and play with our clubs and organiza- 
tions, and, thus, indirectly help to make the 
world better and happier. 

We never expect to become rich through teach- 
ing, but we don’t know of any profession, busi- 
ness, or work anywhere that would make us hap- 
pier or more satisfied. 


(Author's note: The inspiration for this article was 
aroused by one of similar name in a recent rural maga- 
zine. A farmer had written an article on the same topic, 
and it set me to wondering if teachers had ever thought 
about themselves and their profession in the same way. 
As a result, I sat down and wrote this truthful corol- 
lary to the good farmer’s story. In poetry it would be 
called a parody.) 
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EXPECT MORE 
FROM AMBLER 


SCHOOLHOUSES 


Expect more in attractiveness, fire-safety, and practi- 
cal usefulness. A better investment. Lower upkeep. 
Easier heating. Better ventilation. Permanence. 

All of these essentials you will find in Ambler school- 
houses. And the only other way you can secure them— 
including fire-safety—is in a masonry structure. 
There are times and places for masonry buildings. But 
there are hundreds of cases where the enormous cost is 
not necessary and very inadvisable. Before you add 
schoolroom facilities, learn all about Ambler advan- 
tages. The informative catalog is yours on request. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad & Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Dudfield’s Dustless 


__ Crayon Trough 


AN’ IMPROVED equipment for 
blackboards is proving a success in 
many schools. Dudfield’s Dustless 
All Metal Crayon Trough and 
Blackboard Trim, the ORIGINAL. 
Our improved-removable Dust Trays 
are supplied for wooden trough con- 
struction. Erasers and Crayon are 
kept out of the dust. The erasers 
are quickly cleaned by a slight rub 
on the screen. This sanitary con- 
venience is used every day in the 
school year. 


Our products have been specified 
the past year for school building 
programs of magnitude: St. Louis, 
Missouri; Atlanta, Georgia; State 





Universities of Kentucky at Lexing- 
ton, Ohio at Columbus, North Da- 
kota at Grand Forks. 


Have your schools the most sanitary 


by specifying DUDFIELD’S. 


Manufactured by 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. KANSAS ST. LIBERTY, MISSOURI. 
(Write for nearest representative, details, and samples} 
Emil Brown & Company 


300 E. Ninth St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manufacturer for Pacific Coast States 
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These sturdy covers 
are your guarantee 
of economy 





Photograph through courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York City 


CHOOL books bound in du Pont Fabrikoid are proof against rough 
handling—against hard use and abuse. They are equipped for years of 
service. And this longer life is vour guarantee of real dollars and cents saving 


on the text book budget. 





Fabrikoid bindings are more attractive—as well as longer lived. They are 


thoroughly washable. An application of soap and water instantly removes 
fingerprints, smudges, ink stains and other defacing marks, instantly restoring 
all the original cleanliness and beauty. For this reason Fabrikoid bindings 
make books more sanitary. Fabrikoid is scuffproof, too. It is far more durable 


than ordinary cover materials. 


Because they give longer, more attractive service—Fabrikoid bound books cut 
down replacement costs. These sturdy bindings last season after season—keep 
their beauty. When next you order text books—specify that they be bound in 


du Pont Fabrikoid. 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and Board of 
Education members to correspond with our Textbook De- 


partment, which will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 


FE. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Fabrikoid Division 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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lathering, highly concentrated and cleansing. 


By Sending 
for this Catalog 
TODAY 


\We specialize in complete equipment for the 
school kitchen and dining room or cateteria, 
Estimates and 
suggestions gladly 
furnished 
THE CLEVELAND RANGE COMPANY 
Genera! Offices and Factory, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send us your iatest Catalog on 
Equipment, Utensils and Supplies 


We are interested in the following 
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Ligua-san, the liquid soap, touches no hands 
but the user’s. The roller towel has long ago been banished 
from the modern school but the germ laden bar of soap, 
passing from hand to hand, belongs as much to the dark ages 
of sanitation. Common colds and respiratory diseases are 
most often communicated by the hands and liquid soap is 
the only safe answer. Liqua-San is pure, soothing, quick 


furnished at cost to users. Write for samples! 
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This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 
HIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room 


Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead 
of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 
robes of other makes. The space required, taken 
from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 
2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 
the capacity is such that even if there are more 
girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of 
room to segregate their garments. Soundless, 
mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 
ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. May 
we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 
catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 


-W. L. EVANS 


Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Door” registered in 


E VA NS U. S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


Patented in U. S., 
Canada, and 
Foreign Countries 


Trademark “‘Vanishing 
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UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


Oe) 


SO \9s) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


H. S. REVELLI 
Memphis, Tenn. 


W. B. CLINARD 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
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Fine Schools Deserve 
The Best— Draper Shades 


A genuine Rembrandt is worth quite a deal of money. You 
wouldn’t want to see it hung in a dollar frame, would you? 
But still if you build a school and equip it poorly you are 
doing the same thing. 

The Jonesmore and Central High Schools shown here, are 
well built and properly equipped. To protect the pupils’ eye- 
sight and afford proper ventilation Draper Adjustable shades 
were selected for all the windows. 


An installation in your school 
will help immensely. Consult us. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland i 


Indiana 








made harmless 


The most beautiful music 
becomes noise to a person 
who is trying to concentrate. 
Hamlin Sound-Proof Doors 
and Folding Partitions do 
everything a practical door Libraries, 
can do in keeping distract- Churches, 
ing sound waves where they -— Officsn Ec., 
are harmless. all evar 
America. 


Used in 
hundreds of 
Schools, 
Colleges, 
Hospitals, 


Music College 
I R V f N GC H A M L I N of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Cali- 

Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors foreia. Davis, 
: rl Heller. Pearce 

and Folding Partitions Co., Architects. 


1 
1504 Lincoln St., Evanston, III. onane 


on request 
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KNOW NOT FOR] [KNOWINGS Sake 
BUT TO BECOME} | ASTAR TO MEN | 
FOR] EVER, i 


KNOWLEDGE 


PENCIL TABLET 


Adopted as standard by 
hundreds of Pennsylvania 
Schools and by many 
others in every state of 
the union. 


Made in two sizes — 6x9 
and 8x10'/.. 


In two papers — White 
and Canary. 


In a variety of thicknesses 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. 


In perforated style — So 
that any sheet is instantly 
removable. 


oe 


Complete information available thru any Service 
Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 


J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers - 


Huntingdon, Pa 
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THE GREATEST SHOWER 
IMPROVEMENT 
Made in Years, 

Is The Easy Clean 


Feature 


Of 


THE NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER HEAD 


THE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWER STALL 


Patented 


A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 


For School Installation 


Complete With Niedecken Shower 


CAN BE SET IN BATTERIES OF ANY NUMBER 


The walls of the Stall are made of a continuous ‘sheet of 
\4-inch copper bearing steel which with the riser are welded 


to the bottom. 
with water-proof enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 


After installation the stall must be finished 


HOFFMANN | & BILLINGS. MFG. Co. 


MA I ‘Ee. 


Just what the Game needs/ 
mI 


a4 v 
Yi; 


a 
NoWarpins 
No Cracks 
No Glare 
Standardize 


Your 
Basket Ball 


BACK 
BOARD 


use theNew 


Schommer 
Board 


oO 
PF 


& % 


\ A Made by the 


N 


Chicago GymnasiumEquipment Co. 


“Universally the Same” 


a. 


SEND 


FOR 
CATALOG 


No. 4 


AND GET 
PARTIC- 
ULARS 
ON THESE 
LATEST 
TYPE 
BASKET- 
BALL 
BACK 
BOARDS 
AND 
OTHER 
NEW 
FEA- 
TURES 
OF OUR 
GYM 
EQUIP- 
MENT. 











More Playgrounds 
—Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle building, health developing 
equipment—and yours will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has been recog- 
nized as the standard of quality. Built to withstand the abuse of 
after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every element of safety human 
ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids themselves had 
planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the country over—which have equipped their play- 
grounds with Everwear Equipment have found it superior. Also more economi- 
cal, because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete information. Lists 161 different 
models and sizes of apparatus with which to equip your playground. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Dept. 25 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

















Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 
Write us for samples and 
prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 























Assure Safety, Economy 
and Convenience in 


1929 


Send for these free books 





Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 


Offices in Thirty Cities 


Safety Type in Schools 


Tomy | 
SJCHICE 
alte 


BUILT ON MERIT— 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 













for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 





NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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is play fire when Fire Drills 
are practiced on a Potter Tubular 






42 states 


Now have schools 

safe in case of fire 

FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 
tral hallway and staircase, are 
always a danger, as the world’s 
The Potter greatest school catastrophes have 
i. I proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE 
is the only can easily create a dreaded panic 

fire escape even during Fire Drill. 

; ; POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 
with a service record coast the pupils away from the 
that is approved by center of the building to the outside 

the Underwriters air without the least danger from 

Laboratories. smoke, gases or fire, and Panics 
cannot happen. 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 


For Spring Sports 
Order Now— 


SAFE 
WAYNE 


SECTIONAL STEEL 
GRANDSTAND— 


Move it to your foot ball field next fall 


Maximum value for money invested. Easy to 
erect, longest life, minimum fire hazard. Recog- 
nized by school authorities as the most satisfac- 
tory portable stand made. 


Prompt shipment any number of seats. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


WAYNE 
Iron Works 


Wayne, Penna. 
Representatives in :— 
Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Indianapolis; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Neb.; and Kansas City. 
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A Real Fire 
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“QOBCO”’ STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 














Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 














Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 












WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 








» Our catalog gives in 

# graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 


7 2 


ff = 
A = A\\ ,— a 
S PX LAd 


Se 
STEEL FURNITURE CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Office, 1560 Broadway 


FIRE ESCAPES 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 


Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 


Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 
Look well. 


Are in use throughout 
the United States. 


Have stood the test of 
years. 


Send for Catalog N. 


North St. Paul, Minn. 





a , one mars | Ms be 
AMESBURY HIGH SCHOOL 
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Built to Suit You 


Giant play equipment is built to fit the 
requirements actually specified by thou- 
sands of school and playground officials 
who have been personally interviewed by 
Giant experts. Every possible factor of 
safety, durability and popular appeal has 
been embodied in Giant construction. 
Children also” prefer Giant equipment. 
Gives them an energy outlet. Plenty of 
wholesome fun with no dangers to  re- 
strain them. Units appealing to all ages. 
Backed by five-vear guarantee. Modernize 
your playground with Giant equipment. 
Catalogue on request. 


Giant Manufacturing Co. 


Box 320 


Council Bluffs, la. Trenton, N. J. 


Etele] ey iia 





MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and Fixtures 

593 Cities and Towns have installed Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Fonts in the past seven years. 
Most of these have gone into schoolyards. 

Does not freeze. Operates satisfactorily win- 
ter and summer. Inner works entirely of brass 
and removable without digging up. Bowl and 
bubbler head solid bronze, chromium plated-- 
everlasting bright finish. 

Made of BRONZE, BRASS and IRON, this 
Font stands up under the most severe condi- 
tions of service. Either angle stream or vertical 
bubbler. 

Write for Booklet “A REMARKABLE 
OUTDOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” 

Complete line of drinking fountains and fix- 
tures described in our catalogue No. 106. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 


Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 
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BUILDING COMMITTEE 


\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 


MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 


PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


TTS 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 


een ee eee 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


co. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 











SU L BUILDINGS 


Suk aee & Hy Roe 


OUR PLANS © ~~ 4 AF ae tec AND MEET EVERY 

APPROVED ~~: . ZR ha ite = REQUIREMENT 

BY YOUR 7s aR OF YOURL 
SCHOOL BOARD a toi BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having doubie floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Hak nl a? 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURAL HALL OF THE " 
U. OF ARKANSAS HAS BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 3 , 
THEY ARE KEPT BEAUTIFUL WITH a Be 
CAR-NA-VAR —— . 
i ae UR aaa This Tumbler Dries Nature’s Way 
IKE a summer breeze in balmy sunshine, this 


42 x 90 inch Troy Premier Drying Tumbler 
routs moisture from every pore and fibre of the 
clothes. Updraft suction creates a strong, steady, 
thirsty breeze circulating through all parts of the 
load. Drying is uniform. 


Agricultural Hall, University of Arkansas. 

= he aa ‘ta oc } Architects. 
Hundreds of schools find CAR-NA- 
VAR to be the solution to their floor 
problems. 
CAR-NA-VAR is a COMBINATION 
of varnish and floor wax . . . with the 
good features of both but without the 


faults. Every day CAR-NA-VAR 
is proving its ability to 
withstand wear and retain 
a high polish. It is eco- 
nomical with an annual 
material cost of less than 
l¢ per sq. foot. 


For information on Troy tumblers or other laun- 
dry machinery, consult TROY ‘SCHOOL AD- 
VISORY SERVICE, which is also.prepared to 
cooperate with you inthe planning, laying out 
and specifying of equipment for any kind and size 
of school building. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City -San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S.A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Write for descriptive 
NO SKILL REQUIRED Booklet and Prices. 
APPLIED WITH A MOP— 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
219 Scott Street, WATSEKA, ILLINOIS 


Branches and warehouse stocks from coast to coast and in Canada 


Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is Th Selection of Kitchen 
needed, it is well to remember that none is e 
° ° ° ° * 

more rightly selected or satisfactorily used and Cafeteria Equipment 
than DOUGHERTY’S. ee 

is safely made from the Blickman distributor located near 

you. He can offer you equipment embodying attractiveness, 

INDIC 34! convenience, sanitation, durability, reasonable first cost, and 

” requiring minimum upkeep. He can also offer you the ad- 

visory and room-planning service of our company, which 

has been manufacturing and installing the equipment for 


Write today for our Kitchens, Cafeterias, etc. for 40 years. 


complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed Our dealer will gladly take care of your needs whether 
fee @ School Cateteria. they be for a single urn or steam table—or for the 
complete equipping of your school’s food service 
rooms. If you do not know our distributor, write 


W. FEF. D DU H ONS direct to us. 


J thing F The Kitchen @ EQ Ora 
A ae BSP rniLADELPHIA. es DA inh nc FOU feet 


532 Pacem: lie Weehawken, N. J. 
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SCHOOL FINANCING oo 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized RAN DOLPH A. WI ESE 
in the purchase of School Bonds. Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. ] CONSULTING ENGINEER 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to ali CONSULTING ENGINEER | 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. | 
If you contemplate New School Financing Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. } || Science Laboratory Equipment and Furniture 
Write us Today Professional! Service for Architects. } ; 
THE HANCHETT BOND CO. | 512 Sellwood Bldg., Duluth, Minn, | || 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill | 





New York, N. Y. 


tt 
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AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS Write Us for 





nen. | | Specifications 
used in these : “+488 
modern school 2: . 
buildings make Quotations gladly 
healthful, com- ' ‘ * 
fortable class- _— 2 given on special 
rooms — fresh 9 : 
air without Chairs 
draft. ae 
INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 
° 2 INCORPORATED 
American Portable House Corporation : 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. OWENSBORO. KY. 
Representatives in: . : 
Chicago; Cincinnati; Easton, Pa.; St. Louis; Painesville, O.; Richmond, Va.; NO. 1800 Box 406 


Charleston, W. Va.; Brooklyn; Waynesburg, Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


ice—it’s ch f. 
Cut about % actual size. = a 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


AZMZuH+COM WoOrPnn eaeirok00 | 


BOMOrrPHPO 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
~ SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 


7 Definite Superiorities 6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- This Machine Will 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. Automatically 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- Produce 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk GAS 


tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 


Write for free sample for inspection. ment. ‘ 
In use in hun- 
THE TANNEWITZ WORKS dreds of educa- 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. tional institu- 
tions through- 


out thecountry. 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 
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Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 
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1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 
1925 Osgood School 

1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 


Yavitverit 
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LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 
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Artand Engraving 
is justified ~from 
the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 
from. alove of good P 
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IT CHEL 


BE TTERBILT 


Playground Apparatus 


Schools — Homes — Parks 


a 


aay 
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Mitchell Whirl 


The Mitchell Whirl, shown above, is 
just one number in the ‘‘Betterbilt’’ 
line. Send for free illustrated catalog 
and name of your state distributor. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUSINESS EST. 1807 INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS, ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 





SIZE 24x30 INCHES, ERECTED IN LINCOLN SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


THE 
FORMAN CO. 


48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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To Superintendents and Officials :— 


Extend the reputation of your school as a school of 
exceptional teachers and outstanding activities. Our 
service means progress for you and your school. Mr. 
Goodell’s experience as a school head adds a sympa- 
thetic_understanding of your needs to the recognized 
efficiency of this organization with its more than forty 
years of nation-wide service. 


To the Teacher and Special Instructors :— 


We help you to more secure tenure, larger opportuni- 
ties, better pay. Teachers of today will be the admin- 
istrators of tomorrow. 

Write for details. 


C. E. Goodell, President and General Manager 


Kis TEACHERS 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


A TEACHERS’ 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Any Position Anywhere 


228 Mfrs. Exc. Bldg. 
8th and Wyandotte 


AGENCY 
Address 
Dept. L 





SUUUUELERUUUDEEU EEE DEERE EEE EE EEE 


C OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industria] 
and Physica] Education. 


[ POUT > 


ITP UUM LIZ ee ee ee 


320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Me. 


UOUUAUADUUAAAOEOAAAAOOOAOEOOUAEOOOOUOEAOUUE AOU AOSEERESEDERUUUDOOUOOGOOUOOEUOOOOOOOROOOOOUUG OOOO OUOTOODEDEEEOODEDOREOEOOOOOOOOOUOUOOOUOUNOOOOOOOUOOO OOO OOOULIONEOOOEORDEOOOGUOONONEOOD EO EONNENONNE 


oa i fen TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


= 









SU 









Service for Superintendents 
and Teachers. Early notice 
reaps reward. 


Established 1890 


Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS WANTED NATIONAL TEACHERS 


John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 


fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 


1377 Arcade Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 














Still under same active 
management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas 


Established 1885 


and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 


TEACHERS — The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 


205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 


THE EDUCATORS’ 


49th year 
Allentown, Penna. 


EXCHANGE 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
We recommend superior teachers for the better positions 


in colleges, public and private schools. 
Register Now. 


MARSHALL FIELD ANNEX BUILDING 


25 E. Washington St., 


German-F rench-Spanish 
Germelshausen 


By Frederick Gersticker 


Chicago, IIl. 


especially arranged and edited for teaching 


by Bernhard C. Straube. 


Planned for classes in German employing direct method. Author 
thoroughly covers elementary grammar, combining etymology with 
syntax, and the explanations of and drill in certain derivative forms. 


Cloth; 156 pages; 5 x 7 inches. Price, 72 cents. 


Kleine Geschichten 


edited by A. Kenngott 


Fifty-two ever popular little stories with questions and exercises. 
Ideal for use in connection with any First Year or Beginners’ 


Grammar. “Narrative Illustrations” 
stories. German-English vocabulary. 


accompany first sixteen 


Cloth, 176 pages; 5 x 6% inches. Price, 80 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


303 Montgomery Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














For Schools and Colleges 


AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; 


Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, 


Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





29 WEYBOSSET STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 


>< ——S — “Ss an 


Sr a 


BRANCH OFF 2 


510161 ,@ 4 Vie TEACHERS RGGY weeace 


410 U.S, NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Pw D. MGR 


DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS | 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
= in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 


Aznoe’s Have Available for School Appoint- 
ments: (A) Male Dentist, age 35, post- 
graduate Children’s Dentistry Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary. Will start at $2500. (B) 
Woman Physician, age 29, single, past 
three years examining 4,000 children an- 
nually. Will start at $2500 and expenses 
or equivalent. No. 2129, Aznoe’s Central 
Registry for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, 
Chicago. 





DIPLOMAS—CERTIFICATES 


Name, date, degree, etc., artistically en- - 
grossed on diplomas and certificates, for 
schools, colleges and fraternal] organiza- 
tions. Clarence C. French, Parisian en- 
grosser, Box 659, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Aznoe’s Public Health Vacancies: (a) Pub- 
lic Health Supervisor wanted to supervise 
and instruct student nurses on this service 
in 175-bed New England hospital; must 
have post-graduate training and experi- 
ence; $100 and maintenance. (b) Experi- 
enced Public Health Nurse wanted in Chi- 
cago suburb. $150. No. 2166, Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 North Michi- 
gan, Chicago. 


School Supply Sales—A modern equipped 
factory manufacturing their own paper 
items and carrying a large line of general 
merchandise used in the schools, is con- 
templating the placing of a man in their 





organization to assist in the Promotion of 
Sales. Well equipped factory as well as a 
complete Printing Plant. An opportunity 
for a young man having some sales man- 
agement experience in a practical and the- 
oretical way. All communications held in 
strict confidence. Address Chas. T. Kurtz, 
Personal, Kurtz Bros., Clearfield, Pa. 





Wanted: School Superintendent for mod- 
ern school system in midwest industrial 
city of 60,000 inhabitants. Must be a live, 
up-to-date, energetic, capable executive. 
State salary wanted. Address 31-J, Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

STENCIL DUPLICATORS 
“EXCELLOGRAPH” Portable Rotary Sten- 
cil Printing Duplicators, $39. Equipped. 
Terms. Description, Testimonials, Printed 


Samples, Free. Pittsburgh Typewriter Sup- 
ply Co., — 546, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘TICKETS 


School Superintendents and Buyers take 
notice. We offer an unexcelled service 0 
schools in the printing of tickets for 

school activities. Roll, strip, or book ticket 
for use at games, entertainments, or in 

cafeteria, and reserved seat tickets for your 
auditorium printed at reasonable price 
National Ticket Company, Shamokin, P* 
ee ee ee eee 
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WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


Write for our plan of furnishing “free” Book Covers 


to the Schools. 







A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co. 
DALLAS CHICAGO 










STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps apd other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 








ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE ase WISCONSIN 


that goes far beyond mere marketing 
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The DeVilbiss Company has expended _ized spray systems, large and small, 
a far greater effort in originating, for maintenance of school building 
developing, and perfecting spray-paint- interiors, exteriors, and furnishings. 
ing systems than it has in merchan- Any janitor can successfully use them. 
dising them. It consistently adheres Depreciation is checked and a definite 
to the policy that its first obligation saving in maintenance cost is ef- 
is to assure satisfactory results to the fected. We will gladly tell you about 
user. DeVilbiss spray-painting systems suit- 
DeVilbiss has provided many special- able for your requirements. 


THE DeVILBISS CO. - 268 PHILLIPS AVE. - TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sales and Service Branches 
Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


e * 
PHILADELP 1b CHICAGO 
. HIA 
CLEVELAND e 1 [AY S$ ST. LOUIS 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIANAPOLIS Spray- Sreeseecns System WINDSOR, ONT. 














Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 





WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 


We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 





After Ordinary 
Sweeping Sweeping 


After Dustless Brush 


ee ee ee ee ee ees ear ae eee ee 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
102-22D STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
«*« OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES -: 


For Prerenana Teacher Placement Service 


ee eee eee) 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 

OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hertford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 





“Distinguished Personnel Service’ 


CLARK - BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 
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The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell 





Proprietor 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
26th Year 


State licensed and regulated 
George R. Ray, Manager 
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The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 







Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
35 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 











Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 

366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior Pecste. We Register Only 
Reliab able Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 
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Southern Teacher’s Agency 
Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 


Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 


SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 











School Executives! 


Investigate the reasons that have made 


™ CABLE 


Midget Upright 
School PIANO 


the leading instrument in the school field. The sturdy conven- 
ience, beauty, and rich tone quality of this remarkable instru- 
ment will aid as nothing else in the rapid development of high 
standards of music and piano study in your school. Catalog on 


request. 
; THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of “~ Famous Line of Cable-made Pianos 
Inner-Player Pianos. 
906 Cable Building 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 












Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade Vv 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 









Chicago 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


SILICATE \ 


BLACK 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


re 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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Are the Standard 
of Those Who Know 





Send for Your Copy 
of this 
Catalog 
of Standard-ized Products 





— PALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Vacuum 
Eraser Cleaners 






\ 


A 






Soaps— 
Chemicals— 


| Sanitary Supplies 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 
wooo 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


| Established 1858 
| 2104-2110 Highland Ave. 
~— g 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 





HARRIS SCHOOLS 


Unit Built — Comply With All Building Codes 
Built ao a Perfect Light and Ventilation 
for \ a 

Safety 





EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
Patented From Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the immediate solution of the school question for fast- 
growing districts and the limited school board budget. These splen- 
did buildings recognize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the children are consid- 
ered. No other buildings can give you our ingenious in-built fea- 
tures, for this construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and is 
covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils Built in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Built buildings are invariably specified when the bids 
are opened. Why? Simply because they give you stronger, better 
made, better looking buildings at by far the lowest prices. All made 
possible because they are built in the largest and best equipped 
factory in America, backed by our own lumber and millwork fac- 
tories. And we pledge ourselves to give you the satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Hundreds of These Buildings Now In Use 


Our School Building Experts are waiting to help you. Act now—These modern 
buildings are quickly and easily erected. We furnish FREE blue prints and speci- 
fications of material and labor and large-sized photoprints of schools recently 
erected by our experts. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
35th and Iron Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


PUI Ni 


Letterheads and Envelopes 


The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond 
125 of Each in Box 


$5 00 POSTPAID 


Limited to three lines small Gothic type 


Send remittance with order 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Arwarer Kent 
2ADIO 


Bigger sales than a year ago 
with 
ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 


VERYBODY knows that when Atwater Kent announces a new 
model it is a perfected instrument at a price most people 
can afford. 





This means that profits are constantly increasing for the retailer 
who handles the radio the public demands. 


Right now they are demanding Atwater Kent Electro-Dynamic. 





MODEL F-2 Electro- 


MODEL 46. New 
Electro-Dynamic receiver 
for use with Modél F-2 
Electro- Dynamic speaker 
or other speakers of the 
same electrical character- 


Dynamic speaker. True 
to the whole range of 
music. For use with 
Model 46 receiver or 
other receivers supplying 
a D.C. field current. $34. 





istics. FULL-VISION Dial. 
Panelled corners, ball feet. 
Requires 7 A. C. tubes (2 
powertubes)and Lrectifying 
tube. Without tubes, $83 


On theair—everySunday 
night—Atwater Kent 
Radto Hour—listen in! . 


ATWATER KENT MFG. 
COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


4813 Wissahickon Avenue 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies. 





ATWATER KENT ATWATER KENT 
ELECTRO-DYNAMIC MODEL 53. New, compact, all-in-one set with Atwater Kent Electro-Dynamic speaker. ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 
RADIO Not much higher than your knee! Makes a beautiful little table for lamp ot books—and RADIO 
IN CABINET becomes a musical instrument at the snap of the switch. FULi-vIsION Dial. Requires 7 A. C. IN CABINET 
by Red Lion tubes and 1 rectifying tube. Without tubes, $117. by Pooley 
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School Board Journal 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers In the United States. None other can receive a ane 
in = Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these ware 


ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Shade Service Bureau, The 

AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 


BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steeel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
General Motors Corporation 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Companies, Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Maple City Stamping Co. 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating - 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLOCKS—P ROG RAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Time-Systems Company 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


CRAYONS 
Amercian Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON COMPASSES 
Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


CULVERTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 


DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 


DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Institutional we Co., Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntineton Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick-Barth Companies, Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
DOOR CHECKS 

Sargent & Company 
DOORS 

Irving Hamlin 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel] Products Company 
DRAINS 

Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Nelson Mfg. company. N.O 

Rowles Co., E. W. 

Rundle- Spence Mire ‘Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 
Rotospeed Company, The 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Reckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products. Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products. Inc 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page “ence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 

FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


FILING CABINETS 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FILM LIBRARY 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


(Continued on Page 171) 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Bruce Company, E. L. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
United States Quarry Tile Co. 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Durafiex Co., The 


FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox, Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 


Algoma Wood Products Co 
American Seating Co. 

Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 

Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Co 

N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard School Equipment Co 
Steel Furniture Company 

Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


American Rlower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 

Dunham Company, C. A 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Pacific Stee] Rotler Corp. of Til 
Peerless T'nit Vent. Co., Inc 

B. F. Sturtevant Co. 





INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Yard-Boy Incinerator Company 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Companies, Albert 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., ; 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
eons Rand Bus. Service, I 
felch Manufacturing Seema, W. M 
Seneuen & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc, 
Holophane Glass Company 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 


All-Steel-Equip Company 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metat Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 


LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 


MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry School Films, Inc. 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Hohner, Inc., M. 


PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
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“the very finest and most economical” 
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NIBROC TOWELS 


Approved by School Faculties for 
Maintaining Hygienic Washrooms 


NIBROC Towels are used in schools and colleges throughout the United States. 
They were chosen in preference to other towels, because NIBROCS are absolutely 
pure, free from lint, more absorbent and economical. One NIBROC will dry the wet- 
test pair of hands. NIBROCS encourage children to wash their hands often, thus 
promoting better health. Faculties approve NIBROCS, served individually from at- 
tractive white enameled, key-locked, steel cabinets which are loaned, free of charge, 
to users. Ask your supply house for NIBROCS today, or write the manufacturers 
direct, giving the name of your supply house. 


Generous Sample Package on Request 







BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
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The names given below are those ef the leading and most retiable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. Nene ether can receive a piace 
in this Directory. Everything required in er about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firma 
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(Continued from Page 169) 


PENCIL SHARPENERS STEEL SASHES TYPEWRITERS WEATHERSTRIPS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. Detroit Steel Products Company ee _ a. —. Inc. Athey Company, The 
nderw ypewriter Company 
PERFORATED PIPE STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
‘Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass'n. Durabilt Steel Locker Co. VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 


PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
Cable Company, The 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 


Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM PUMPS 


Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co. 
North Western Steel Products Co 
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Kimball Company, W. W. Detroit Steel Products Company Dunham Company, C. A Truscon Steel Company ty 
7 ; ove A. Univ 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS North Western Steel Products Con.pany Nash Engineering Company iliens Fees bak Rees 
Geveue tie Compens, he Sa Senne VALVES—FITTINGS 
Giant Mfg. Company : AND SUPPLIES Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The WINDOW FIXTURES a 


Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narrragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Cirele A Products Corp. 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


Rotospeed Company, The 


TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Compan» 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TICKETS 
Weldon Williams & Lick 


Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 


Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADES 


Athey Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
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TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES National Vulcanized Fibre Co. Columbia Mills, Inc. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES A. P. W. Paper Company North Western Steel Products Company Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
American Portable House Co. Palmer Products, Inc. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 

Armstrong Company, The TOWELS WASTE RECEPTACLES Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Asbestos Buildings Co. A.P.W.P Cc Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. Shade Service Bureau ty 
Circle A. Products Corporation Bay West oun es i 
Harris Brothers Company ———<— WATER CLOSETS er poreee iam i 
PROJECTION LANTERNS Palner Products, tne. Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The e ucts Company i 
Spencer Lens Co. WIRE GUARDS iH 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture TOILET PARTITIONS WATER COLORS Badger Wire & Iron Works ie 
Screen Corp. Clow & Sons, James B. American Crayon Company Cyclone Fence Co. i 
PROJECTION MACHINES —— ae. cemeone WATER PURIFIERS Stewart Iron Works Co., The ; 
Bell & Howell Company anymeta ucts Company ss Ne 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. Structural Slate Company Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) Willen ates MACHINERY f 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. allace o., 3. D. fa 
PROJECTORS if 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 

International Projector Corp. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
RADIOS 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Company 

Radio Corp of America 





ADVERTISERS’ 
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RANGES Acme Scenic Studios............... 160 Everwear Mfg. Company, The...... 158 Palmer Products, Inc.............. 167 ie 
Cleveland Range Company, The Adam Electric Company, Frank....159 Finnell System, Inc............00. 114 Peabody Seating Co. ,The.......... 22 
REINFORCED STEEL Aeolian Company, The............. 74 Forman Company, The............. 163 ies a Se oc0 oot 
Berger Manufacturing Company A. P. W. Paper Company....3rd Cover Giant Mfg. Company............... 160 maaan & a — _— Co. ..123 ‘ 
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Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. All-Steel-Equip Company .......... 98 Graybar Electric Co., Inc.......... 99 oe panies, The ert. 
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American Portable House Co....... 162 Hartshorn Company, Stewart....... 136 Rand, McNally & C 15} 1 
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Beckley-Cardy Company Century Brass Works, Inc....... ..154 Litterer Bros. Mfg. Co... oecnecesce 132 Sturtevant Company, B. F......... 131 | 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. ‘hampion Dish Washing Mach. Co.117 Little, Brown & Company pias 2+ 166 Tannewits Works, The..........+ 162 
Weber Costello Company Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co saacdee Lyon Metal Products, Inc......76 & 77 Taylor Company, Halsey W.........108 
SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT Chicago Hardware Foundry Co . Manufacturers Glass Co............ 17 Teachers Agencies .............5+ 164 
(Sani-Dri TDivision).............. 10% Maple City Stamping Company... 24 Tiffin Scenic Studios..............2 162 
Palmer Products, Inc. Christiansen, C 22 Maple Floori Mfrs. Ass’! 87 Ti s Cc 152 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT = tikes esters zs on e Flooring 8. ASss'n....... 7 Time-Systems Company ... 2) 
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ANNOUNCE MERGER OF STANDARD SANI- 
TARY COMPANY WITH AMERICAN 
RADIATOR COMPANY 
The directors of the American Radiator Company 
have approved the acquisition of the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
through an exchange of American Radiator common 
stock for Standard Sanitary common stock. Mr. B. 
F. Baker, of Kewanee, Ill., has been elected a 

director of the American Radiator Company. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS AT NEW YORK CITY 
PARENTS’ EXPOSITION 

The Parents’ Exposition, which was held in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, on February 
23, under the auspices of the United Parents’ Asso- 
ciations of the Greater New York Schools, attracted 
a number of commercial firms who exhibited pro- 
ducts of outstanding educational merit. 

One of the firms which displayed its products 
at the exhibit was the Oakite Products Co., Inc., 
of New York City, which exhibited the various 
cleaning products manufactured by the firm. These 
various types of cleaning materials are equally 
suited for the school and the home and the dem- 
onstrations of cleaning in the firm’s booths served 
to show the city-wide teamwork of home and school 
for better parenthood and better-trained youth 
through the efficiency of the Oakite materials and 
the ease with which they are used. 

PEASE COMPANY OPENS PACIFIC 
COAST OFFICE 

In an effort to meet the rapidly increasing 
distribution requirements in drafting-room and 
blue-printing supplies, the C. F. Pease Company of 
Chicago, has established a Pacific Coast sales office 
at 501 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
new branch office will be in charge of Mr. Ralph 
S. Gibson, western sales manager. 

ANNOUNCE NEW LYON METAL FURNI- 
TURE FOR SCHOOLS 

The Lyon Metal Products Company, of Aurora, 
Ill., has announced the marketing of a new steel 
cabinet, a most useful piece of school equipment, 
containing drawers for storing drawings, blue 
prints, maps, charts, and accounting forms. The 
cabinet which is known as the Li-flat, is con- 
structed in sections so that a cabinet may be built 
up from a single unit of five drawers to fit any 
special need. 
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THE LI-FLAT CABINET. 


Special features of the cabinet are the full-width, 
hinged paper weights to prevent the crumpling or 
tearing of sheets, and the division of drawers into 
various sizes of compartments to accommodate 
various sizes of sheets. The Li-flat cabinet is rodent- 
proof, dustless, and offers a safe compartment for 
the preservation of valuable records. 

The Lyon Company also announces a new Desk-hi 
cabinet for handy storage at the side of a desk, 
which will be found useful for keeping reference 





THE DESK-HI CABINET. 


books, mimeograph sheets, papers, supplies, and 
other material readily accessible without moving 
away from the desk. 

The Desk-hi, which is 34 in. high, is identical 
with the height of an ordinary office desk and is 
intended to offer additional top surface, as well as 
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storage space for filing useful reference material. 
The cabinet is furnished in three finishes—ma- 
hogany, walnut, or oak, to correspond with the 
finish of the office furniture, and is provided with 
suitable locks and keys. 

Complete information and prices of these new 
pieces of metal office cabinets may be obtained by 
writing to the Lyon Metal Products Company at 
Aurora, Ill. 


NEW PICK-BARTH CATALOG OF CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT 

The Pick-Barth Company, of Chicago, has just 

issued its new Catalog No. E-32, which describes 

and illustrates a wide variety of equipment and 


supplies for restaurants, school cafeterias, and 
similar institutions. 
The catalog lists silverware, glassware, china- 


ware, linens, kitchen equipment and utensils, refrig- 
erators, lunchroom equipment, janitors’ supplies, 
and hundreds of specialty items. The catalog is 
backed by the unsurpassed merchandising and 
service organization of the Albert Pick- Barth Com- 
pany. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by writing to the Albert Pick-Barth Company, at 
1200 West 35th St., Chicago, II. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF DEVILBISS 
COMPANY 

The DeVilbiss Company, of Toledo, Ohio, follow- 
ing the death of the president, Mr. Thomas A. De- 
Vilbiss, has been reorganized, with the election of 
Mr. Allen D. Gutchess as head of the firm. 

_Mr. Gutchess, a nephew of Mr. DeVilbiss, 

entered the plant as a workman at the age of 14 
years, and during the years of his apprenticeship 
was successful in mastering all the intricacies of 
the business so that he was obviously the proper 
successor to the president. The other officers of 
the firm are: 

Chairman of the board of directors, Mr. William 
M. Booker; vice-president and general manager, 
Mr. Frank A. Bailey; secretary, Mr. Frank C. 
Penoyer; treasurer, Mr. Walter W. Conklin; 
assistant secretary, Mr. Howard DeVilbiss; sales 
manager, Mr. W. F. Gradolph. 

In the death of Mr. Thomas DeVilbiss, the City 
of Toledo and the industrial world have lost a 
citizen of the highest type. His contacts and friend- 
ships were world-wide, and the beneficient influence 
of his generosity and helpful understanding reached 
into numerous phases of American life. 
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LATE START! 


ANNOUNCE NEW 900-SERIES BUCKEYE 
HEATOVENT 


The Buckeye Blower Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has issued a new catalog, Bulletin No. 124, illus- 
trating and describing the 900-Series Buckeye 
Heatovent, which prov ides for automatic tempera- 
ture control, occupies less space, and is capable of 
performing superior service. 


The 900-Series Heatovent which is well adapted 
for schools, has been designed to meet the demand 
for a lower unit, with less aisle space, and a 
superior type of service. It provides for automatic 
control, thus eliminating the problem of overheat- 
ing and cold drafts, and is capable of delivering 
600 to 1,500 cu. ft. of air per minute. 


The new heatovent is a decided improvement over 
the former types. It is equipped with a bypass and 
mixing damper mechanism, which incloses the 
radiator and cuts the radiation off from the by- 
passed air. Through the mechanism, bypassed air 
may be delivered within five degrees of the out- 
side temperature when desired, without the neces- 
sity of automatic control on the radiator in order 
to check overheating of the room. 


The new heatovent unit may be recessed into the 
wall a depth of one brick, to a height of 24 in. 
above the finished floor, which leaves a projection 
of only 94 in. into the room. Since the unit has 
a maximum height of only 34 in., it may be in- 
stalled under windows without cutting off any of 
the light of the room. 


The catalog contains typical specifications, work- 
ing drawings, and other information for the help 
of the architect and school official in the installa- 
tion of the Buckeye heatovents. Complete informa- 
tion concerning the new Buckeye heatovents may 
be obtained by writing to the Buckeye Blower Com- 
pany, at 400 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


NEW IMPROVED DURAND STEEL LOCKER 

The Durand Steel Locker Company of Aurora, 
Ill., has just issued a new circular describing and 
illustrating its new improved steel locker. The new 
circular gives in compact form, all the essential 
information required by school- locker users, and is 
so arranged that it may easily be placed in the 
Durabilt loose-leaf catalog. The illustrations and 
information pertaining to any style or size of 
locker may be easily located. 

(Concluded on Page 174) 
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THROUGH SERVICE 






.IN COMMERCE 


ERVING both the village storekeeper 
S and the merchant prince—a durable, 
dependable medium for recording details 
of distribution—the Underwood Type- 
writer is the World’s Standard in speed- 
ing commerce through the traffic lanes of 
the earth. (No matter what your type- 
writer needs may be, there is an Under- 
wood that will satisfactorily meet your 
requirements. @Ask our nearest repre- 
sentative to demonstrate the Underwood 
—the Machine that Speeds the World's 


Business. 


| UNDERWOOD 


The.Machine You Will Eventually Buy 


; ¢«* SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE: + 
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(Concluded from Page 172) 
CHAMPION COMPANY ENLARGES PLANT 


The Champion Dishwashing Machine Company 
of Hoboken, N. J., has announced an increase in 
the size of the plant to twice the area of its former 
floor space. The greatly enlarged space has been 
made necessary due to an increase in the size and 
volume of the firm’s business, which have made 
necessary extensive changes in the manufacturing 
and distributing departments. 

The present increase in the plant is the second 
in two years’ time, both of which were made neces- 
sary because of the inadequacy of the plant to 
handle the firm’s output. 


A NEW ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINE FOR 
OOLS 

A new electric sewing machine designed especially 
for schools, and the first machine to be built exclu- 
sively for classroom use, has recently been marketed 
hy the White Sewing Machine Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Theodore Kundtz Company. 

The new White electric machine is adapted for 
strictly school purposes and is fitted with every 
modern convenience. It is operated by an external, 
direct-drive troubleproof motor, has positive stitch 
and tension regulators, revolving spool pins prevent- 
ing the catching or slipping of thread from the 
spool, is practically without vibration, and is ad- 
justable for pupils of varying sizes and ages. 

The machine is provided with open front and left- 
hand drawer space for the storing of sewing mater- 
ial, books, and other articles. The wood parts of the 
machine are finished in maple, with durable pyroxy- 
lin lacquer, and metal base of Kundtz crystal finish. 
Both the machine and the posture chair are port- 
able, making possible changes in the sewing room 
whenever it is found necessary. A collapsible cover 
comes with the machine for protecting it from dust 
when not in use. 

Complete information and prices of the White 
sewing machine may be obtained by writing to the 
White Sewing Machine Company at Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW CATALOG OF LABORATORY AND 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

The Leonard Peterson Company of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, has just issued its new Catalog No. 16, con- 
taining 155 pages devoted to descriptions and illus- 
trations of laboratory, home economics, vocational, 
and library furniture. The catalog lists the latest 
and best types of furniture for school use and in- 
cludes specifications and tables of sizes for each 
piece illustrated. 

A feature of the catalog consists of suggestive 
layouts for various types of laboratories, workshops, 
libraries, drawing rooms, etc. The scale floor plans 
are in each case supplemented by lists of furniture 
and statements for adapting the equipment to meet 
the needs of varying numbers of classes. Architects 
and school-purchasing agents will appreciate dia- 
grams of plumbing and electrical work required for 
various tables, desks, etc. 

The catalog has a substantial fabrical cover and 
is a fine example of the school catalog which is at 
once dignified, substantial, informational, and use- 
ful to the school official. 

The Leonard Peterson Company at 1222 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries con- 
cerning the catalog. 


ARCHITECTURAL FIRM CHANGES NAME 

The architectural firm of Associates of A. L. Pills- 
bury, Architect, has been changed to Lundeen, Hoo- 
ton, Roozen and Schaeffer. The personnel of the firm 
remains unchanged and the offices continue in the 
Peoples Bank Building at Bloomington, [llinois. 
Messrs. Lundeen, Hooton and Schaeffer continue to 
care for the architectural work and Mr. Roozen is 
the engineer. 


NEW CATALOG OF ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 

The Angle Steel Stool Company of Plainwell, 
Mich,. has issued a new catalog under the title of 
“Angle Steel Equipment for Factory and Office.” 

The catalog illustrates and describes a full line of 
steel stools, chairs, desks, cabinets, display racks, 
and tables, as well as a complete showing of posture 
and efficiency seating. The firm manufactures a va- 
riety of steel equipment which is designed with the 
idea of economy, sanitation, and durability in mind. 

School officials will be interested particularly in 
the Angle steel equipment for school offices, labora- 
tories and shops. Inquiries to the Angle Steel Stool 
Company at Plainwell, Mich., will receive prompt 
attention. 


—Mkr. W. K. Dwyer has been reelected as head of 
the schools of Anaconda, Mont., for another three- 
year term. Supt. Dwyer was elected in 1905 and will 
have completed 25 years of consecutive service with 
the close of the 1929 school year. 


—Mnr. CHARLES L. MorGAN has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Morristown, Tenn. 
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THE HEAVENLY IRISH 

The education of his son Jerry had ever been a 
matter of grave concern to Daniel Casey, who had 
followed the boy’s progress from kindergarten to 
grammar school with increasing interest, but the 
selection of a high school proved an especially 
vexing problem. 

“Take your choice, Dad, the best of them are 
bad enough,” was the boy’s sole comment on the 
subject, and his mother proved equally complaisant. 

“Sure, and he’s a good b’y, and ’tis enough learn- 
ing he'll get from anny of thim,” she said com- 
fortably. 

The old man secretly determined to give all the 
schools an impartial trial, and being a loyal son 
of Old Erin began his quest on St. Patrick’s Day. 
“°Tis not a job to me liking,’ he thought as he 
passed through the halls of the building, “but I'll 
just listen a bit to that young sprout,” pausing at 
an open door where a young man was translating 
Latin. He caught the words, “Iris descended from 
Heaven,” and started violently. 

“Aha! Irish descended from Heaven, is it? Would 
ye listen to the intilligence of that wan, now? 
Sure that settles it.” 


AN INVENTORY 

Judge Wm. Holly Atwood of Dallas, told the 
following story at the recent convention of the 
Department of Superintendence to illustrate how 
a situation may rapidly change: 

It seems that Judge Atwood sent one of his 
deputies to take an inventory of a house which had 
been sequestered. The marshal who was sent failed 
to return and a second marshal was sent to find 
him. The first officer was found sleeping peacc- 
fully on the sofa in the living room with the fol- 
lowing partial inventory: 

One living room table 

One chair 

One full quart of whiskey. 

The last entry was stricken out in a shaky hand 
and the following entry substituted: 

One empty whiskey bottle 

One revolving rug. 


No Longer Young 

First Stude: “My teacher sure must be old.” 

Second Ditto: “Why so?” 

First Stude: “He says he taught Caesar and 
Cicero.” 

Why Teacher Wanted No More Flowers 

The young school mistress asked if any boy could 
bring her a bunch of nice flowers in the morning, 
and met with a ready offer from little Benny. 

“Thank you, Benny. Have you a nice garden?” 

“Nope,” said Benny, “but I go around with the 
mornin’ milk.” 


She Danced 
Supt. T. A. Brunner of Big Sandy, Mont., recently 
received an application for a position as instructor 
in physical education. The young lady who applied 
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wrote that she had taken two years’ instruction jp 
anesthetic dancing. 


Something Missing 
Tenderfoot: Aw, this here dictionary isn’t any 
good. 
Second-Class Scout: Why? 
Tenderfoot: Well, it hasn't any index to the 
words.—Boys’ Life. 


Schoolboy Screams 

“Lipton is the capital of Ceylon.” 

“Theseus begged Minos to try 
labyrinth.” 

“William III, on his way to Hampton Court, 
stumbled over a mole and broke his collar-stud— 
which was fatal to a man of his constituency.” 

“Sir Walter Scott wrote ‘Quentin Durwood,’ 
‘Ivanhoe,’ and ‘Emulsion.’ ” 

“A talisman is a man who calls every week for 
the furniture money.” 

““A prospectus is a man who finds gold.” 

“Fallacy is another name for suicide.” 

“A pollygon is a dead parrot.” 

“Sodium nitrate is the chief chilly 
nitrie acid.” 

“Cornigeri boves.—Corned beef.” 


They Always Do 
Teacher—‘Robert, give me a sentence using the 
word ‘satiate.’ ” 
Bobby—“I took Mamie Jones to a picnic last 


summer and I'll satiate quite a lot.”— The Open 
Road. 


and kill the 


sauce of 


She Had Two 


Harold (after the party): “I say, what made 
old Professor Ayged so peeved ?” 

Hermoine: “Oh, he was boring me about tropical 
botany, so I asked him if he’d ever seen a pink 
palm. When he said he really hadn't, I showed 
him mine.” 


Quite Correct 
Teacher: “You must learn to observe, children; 
to cultivate your powers of observation. Now, for 
instance, when you go into the park this lovely 
weather, what do you see on every hand?” 
Bright Child: “I know! Gloves.” 


Hope So 
Friend: “Don’t you think your son will forget 
all he learned at college?” 
Father: “I hope so. I don’t see how he can ever 
earn a living rowing on a river.”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Teacher: “The sentence, ‘My father had money,’ 
is in the past tense. Now, Mary, what tense would 
you be speaking in if you said ‘My father has 
money ? ” 

Mary: “Pretense.’”—Fortnightly Review. 

Teacher: “Spell ferment and give its definition?” 

Bright Boy: ‘“F-e-r-m-e-n-t means to work.” 

Teacher: ‘Now, use it in a sentence, so I may 
be sure you understand it.” 

Bright Boy: “In nice weather, 1 would rather 
play out-of-doors than ferment in the schoolhouse.” 


Teacher: “Make a sentence with the word 
facinate?” 


Boy: “I have a coat with nine buttons on it, 


but I can only fasten eight.” 





Michael (to governess who has been illustrating with an orange the movement of the 
earth around the sun): “Now do it with a banana.’’—Punch. 
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118 Federal St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Distinctive library 
pieces created by L. B. 
designers 


anew quality m library interiors 


HE newer libraries have conclu- 

sively proved the value of har- 
monious interiors. Not only from a 
standpoint of beauty and individuality 
but from that of an atmosphere of 
restfulness conducive to quiet and 
study. 


An increasing number of libraries call 
on the nearest L. B. designer for con- 


structive suggestions in consultation 
with their architects. The result is har- 
mony of architecture and furnishings, 
proper spacing and equipment, a de- 
cided increase in library efficiency. 


Benefit from L. B. experience. Write 
to your nearest L. B. man today. No 
obligation entailed for this service 
worth inestimable value. 


Library Bureau Division 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


374 Broadway, New York 


Headquarter Points of the Library and Museum Department 


451 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


214 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1200 S. Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


89 Second St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Lockers 


Berloy Steel 
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the BERLOY line includes 
Wire Baskets, Steel Storage 
Cabinets, Desks, Tables, Card 
Index Cases, Etc. 


made in every standard type 
and size and our planning 
service will show you which 
ones are best for your re- 








quirements. 


BERLOY 








There is a Berloy Branch near you with a 
LOCKER MAN qualified to give you an intelli- 
gent answer on the type, size and arrangement of 
locker equipment. 


He has an interesting and constructive locker dem- 
onstration that will enable you to make a buyers’ 
comparison of those details that are as essential as 
the price. 


STEEL LOCKERS 





There are undoubtedly Berloy installations in your 
city or locality that will also be convincing if you 
want a neutral party’s recommendation. 


Experience is an excellent teacher. Ours covers 
many installations that probably parallel your 
needs. It will be a pleasure to assist you but only 
you can give us that opportunity. Write nearest 
Branch. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE CANTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES 
Atlanta Columbus Houston Long Island City Montreal Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Boston Dallas indianapolis Los Angeles Newark, N. J. Roanoke Seattle 
Chicago Detroit Jacksonville Milwaukee New York Rochester St. Louls 
Cincinnati Hartford Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Antonio Toronto 
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ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


significant letter about 


paper towels 


from the purchasing agent of The 
People’s Motorbus Co. of St. Louis 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER. 


” URING the past four years we have tested 

other towels,’’ writes G. W. Wolf, of the 

People’s Motorbus Co., ‘‘but we have always found 
it advisable to continue with Onliwon. 

‘For this period we have used Onliwon Towels 
and toilet paper in all of our five garages and offices. 
We have been most impressed by your high stand- 
ard and the continued uniformity you maintain, 
coupled with reasonable prices.”’ 

The experience of this St. Louis purchasing agent 
is typical in every field. 


The reason—The Onliwon balanced formula 


A. P. W. Onliwon Towels are a remarkable devel- 
opment for economy. Here, at last, is a paper fabric 
made scientifically to combine both absorbency and 
strength — during actual use. 

We ask you to test this remarkable texture in 
your own washroom. The long, soft Onliwon fibres 
are specially laid to hold together when damp. One 
Onliwon Towel wipes the hands dry. 

And Onliwon Towels are dispensed twice folded. 
In the hands of the user, drying speed is doubled: 
and the hands will not break through these two 
tough layers. 





Striking economies with the Onliwon System 

“We used over 50% more of the competing brand and 
our employees prefer the softer Onliwon,”’ says the buyer 
for a large manufacturing plant. ‘Costs 80% less than cloth 
[. towels,’’ volunteers a prominent building manager. “‘The 
cost per pupil per year under the Onliwon system was just 
-039¢,"" says a school superintendent. Let us send you actual 
comparisons. 





THE ORIGINAL 


ONLIWON 


| TOILET PAPER AND 
PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 
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Onliwon towel cabinet, pressed steel finished in white 
enamel. Lock to prevent waste and theft. Window to 
show when refilling is needed. Also furnished in green. 


More drying power per case 


A case of Onliwon Towels contains up to 21% more drying 
surface than other brands. They are constructed to do their 
job efficiently. With standard Onliwon cabinets they can 
keep your towel costs to the absolute minimum. 

Industrial organizations, hotels, hospitals, schools and 
public buildings have furnished us facts on towel costs we 
believe would interest you. Just mail the coupon for further 
data as applied to your special problem. 

Fill out this coupon 
A. P.W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 


We are interested in saving money. Without obligation, send us your story of 
Onliwon economy. 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 
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STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Schools of KNAPPE and MORRIS, Architects, 
Equipped With AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 




















High School, Moatrose, New: York. 








\aaihallersteyz: 
Without 
Draft 








Grade School, Croton Falls, New York 
Excellence of design and construction distinguish this group of 
buildings, in which AUSTRAL WINDOWS provide ideal venti- 


lation, control of light and ereater Kea nT area. 


mumewz AUSTRALWINDOW@ etd 























